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Malvern County, the early settlement and subse- 
quent development of which form the theme of this 
book, occupies an area of 250 square miles between 
the Waimakariri and the Selwyn rivers and extends 
from, the foothills in the west to the boundary of 
Paparua County in the east. 

Although within its boundaries coal-mining, 
timber-milling and brick and pottery manufacture 
are carried on, it is primarily a farming district and 
may be regarded as typical of a mixed-farming area 
on the Canterbury Plains. 

Those who traverse the main highway to the 
West Coast today ride smoothly on a tar-sealed 
road through farmlands sheltered by belts of pine 
and gum trees and watered by a freely-flowing 
water-race. The planting of the trees, the planning 
and construction of the race, and the road itself 
are part of the romantic story of pioneering a 
waterless tract of country unsheltered from the 
fury of the nor-wester. 

Mr G. L. Popple, the author of Malvern County, is 
particularly well qualified to record its history. As 
a former county clerk he has an intimate knowl- 
edge of the country of which he writes and of the 
personalities that have helped to mould its destiny. 
This is a book in which human interest and histori- 


cal fact are admirably blended. 
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FOREWORD 


THIS Is A worthy addition to the many local histories published 
in New Zealand in the last few years. It is the first published 
under the auspices and with the financial aid of the Canterbury 
Centennial Association. The author, Mr Popple, has the advantage 
of an intimate knowledge of the Malvern district gained during 
a lifetime and more particularly when he was secretary to the 
County Council. He was fortunate in having the help of several 
residents well qualified to gather and collate sources of informa- 
tion on certain stages and times of development of the district. 
The space at his disposal i is limited; but, as one whose boyhood 
and youth were spent in Malvern, I commend his History as a 
faithful description and explanation of life in that district from 
tts earliest settlement. 

Malvern 1s not without some special historical importance. Its 
name recalls the town where the plan of the Canterbury Settle- 
ment took its first shape as the result of the meeting and discus- 
sions of its founders, Edward Gibbon Wakefield and John Robert 
Godley. It was here that, before the arrival of the Association's 
‘pilgrims’, the first land to be settled on the plains, apart from 
the comparatively small area around Riccarton, was occupied by 
the Deans brothers. The conditions affecting its settlement and 
progress have not been so complex as those operating in other 
parts of New Zealand as to make it difficult to understand the 
causes, nature and results of some of the factors influencing the 
origin and development of a colonial settlement. The relations 
between the runholders and the smaller settlers were generally 
of a friendly character. Changes in the environment and outlook 
of a growing rural community stand out very clearly in its history. 
Experience in Malvern, too, has something to contribute to the 
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development of mixed farming and to a critical study of the 
Wakefield theory of colonization. 

The book should arouse or renew the interest of all in the 
Dominion having the national welfare at heart. It is a common- 
place that our national economy is based on farming; the more 
understanding people in general become as to the conditions 
governing farm production, the more capable they will be of 
grappling with the vital problems arising out of such facts as the 
rapid increase in the population and the growing international 
responsibilities of the Dominion. 

For the young people it should help to satisfy the desire to 
know why and how the present has evolved from the past, empha- 
size the debt they owe to their forerunners, and strengthen their 
resolve to achieve even greater progress in the second century. 
They will face new and powerful forces, but some of the old 
conditioning factors of Malvern life will remain with them—the 
physical environment, the force of tradition and the national 
character, and their love of their native hills and fertile plain— 
and these will prevail. May it be said of Malvern what an English 
poet says of a landscape he loved! 

‘Say what you will, there is not in the world 

A nobler sight than from this upper down. 

No rugged landscape here, no beauty hurled 
From its Creator’s hand as with a frown, 

But a green plain on which green hills look down 
Trim as a garden plot.’ 


Christchurch, J. HieGutr 
November 1953. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE MALVERN COUNTY was formed in 1911. It covers an area 
of 250 square miles between the Waimakariri and the Selwyn 
rivers from the Malvern foothills to the western boundary of the 
Paparua County, and is mainly devoted to agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits. Other industries include coal mining, the manufacture of 
bricks and pottery, and the milling of exotic timber. 

Extending as it does from the foothills to the plains, the County 
has a diversity of soil types, including the better class of tussock- 
covered hills, ploughable downs, heavy clay soil, rich loamy silt, 
and the lighter land of the lower plains. 

The holdings vary in size from small units up to more than 
1000 acres, the average being 347 acres. All classes of farming are 
carried out. The main products are sheep and fat lambs, wheat, 
small seeds, and potatoes—parts of the County being noted for 
the excellence of this latter crop. 

There is no natural water supply on the plains between the 
Waimakariri and the Hawkins rivers. This, however, is provided 
for by an extensive stock water-race system. 

The climate is controlled by the ‘westerly lows’. It was the dry- 
ness of the December to February quarter which impressed the 
early settlers from Home. A break usually comes in March with 
north-westerly and south-westerly storms. Between 1850 and 1880 
three days of nor’-westerly weather were usually followed by three 
days of southerly, but since 1880 this cycle has not been so con- 
sistent. In the spring the north-easterlies make their appearance 
and continue intermittently during the anti-cyclones of the latter 
part of the year. ‘The nor’-westers and the easterlies are both life- 
giving. The former keep the land in a free state and the latter 
supply the necessary moisture. The rainfall varies from thirty- 
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seven inches a year in the western areas, where the occasional nor’- 
west showers are more frequent, to thirty inches further down the 
plains. 

Many old residents have noted the changes in climate. Another 
curious circumstance is the change in visibility. Up to about 1880 
there were effects of light refraction which enabled houses and 
other buildings to be clearly seen from distances of ten and fifteen 
miles. In his Malvern Hills Guide, published in 1876, E. J. Wakefield 
mentioned that it was a common occurrence, most notably at 
daybreak, to see from Malvern the topmost part of Banks Peninsula 
rising like an island above the blanket-like white mist which 
covered the city and its surroundings. Plantations have hindered 
such long visibility in modern times, ; but this is not the full expla- 
nation. Sounds carried further in the early days. Residents living 
up to five miles away from the Waimakariri were able to hear the 
rumble of stones going down the flooded river. Likewise, the char- 
acteristic sound of Cobb and Co.’s coaches could be heard at 
distances of five miles. 

The name ‘Malvern’, adopted by the new county, originally 
belonged solely to the upper or hills part of the county, the lower 
or plains portion being known as the Courtenay district. ‘There 
is some doubt about its origin. The most widely accepted eae 
is that ‘Malvern’ came to be used through its phonetic similarity 
to ‘Morven’, which was the name given to the western end of 
the hills by ‘the Deans brothers in honour of a friend from that 
part of Argyll. A possibility which cannot be ignored, however, 
is that the name ‘Malvern’ was chosen by agents of the Canterbury 
Association who were instructed to originate place-names com- 
memorating the activities of the Association, and many of the 
details of the Association’s plan of settlement were worked out by 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield and J. R. Godley at Malvern in England. 

In common with other local districts, Malvern observed the 
Centenary of the Province, not only by taking part in the metro- 
politan programme, but by organizing its own celebrations. In 
connection with these, it was suggested at the initial public meeting 
that a history of the district be written, recording its development 
from the earliest days of settlement. 

With that object in view, an historical committee consisting of 
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Messrs James Deans, A. P. Chamberlain, C. G. Jarman, David 
McMillan, G. C. Warren, M. E. Jenkins, C. H. Adams, J. R. Cullen, 
and H. O. Judd was set up to collect material for the book and to 
arrange for its publication. The committee collaborated in all 
departments of the work, but the provision of material for certain 
chapters was more especially allotted to individual members, and 
in this manner a book has been written which, if its shortcomings 
from a literary point of view are overlooked, will, it is hoped, be 
a foundation upon which subsequent historians will be able to 
base a more extensive study. 

Whilst the compilers have attempted to record salient points, 
they considered it advisable to include certain other matters of 
human and general interest in an attempt to give the account 
what might be termed life and to create interest among the modern 
residents of the district. They are well aware of the deficiencies of 
their narratives. 

With regard to sources of information it should be stated that 
official records of local bodies have been carefully gone through. 
The early files of The Lyttelton Times and The Press up to the end 
of 1866 have been searched. Personal information has been col- 
lected, but the compilers must record the fact that, despite careful 
search, they have not found any considerable diary records which 
deal with the district. They must also record the fact that later 
files of the newspapers may contain some interesting sidelights. It 
has been found advisable to neglect some of the historical informa- 
tion in The Cyclopedia of New Zealand which, however, does contain 
some reliable biographies. 

Orthography has been a problem. The spelling of personal names 
is very diverse in official records. Where there is an obvious error, 
such as ‘J. D. Innes’ for J. D. Enys, a correction has been necessary. 
In the case of the names ‘Cook’ and ‘Cooke’, and the like, and in 
the case of the Scottish prefix ‘Mac’, no attempt has been made 
to be precise. Following the usual custom, deceased persons are 
not referred to with titles. Thus, a reference to, for example, “Mr 
Smith’, means that the person is still living. 

The committee is deeply indebted to Dr David MacMillan of 
Christchurch for the material he has supplied about the earlier 
days. Indeed, without his help, it is doubted whether the book 
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would have been produced. Also, the committee has delved deeply 
into Mr J. L. Wilson’s admirable unpublished thesis on the history 
of the South Malvern district, portions of which have been bodily 
extracted and used. Special thanks are also due to the editors of 
the Canterbury Centennial historical publications, Sir James Hight 
and Mr C. R. Straubel, for their helpful suggestions and for their 
kindly criticism of the manuscript. 


THE MAORI 


Maori History of New Zealand, as given by writers generally, 
is derived chiefly from North Island sources. South Island tradition 
differs considerably, as was well known to the late Elsdon Best 
and the late James Cowan. Indeed, the former has stated publicly 
that he regretted that sixty or more years ago a really competent 
person had not made enquiries from such of the learned Maoris 
as were alive at that time, with the object of placing South Island 
Maori history on a more authoritative basis. 

The dominant folk of Canterbury and Otago, the Ngai Tahu, 
claim lineage from the Takitimu, Kurahaupo, and Marahorua 
canoes, which arrived in the South Island about 1640 A.D., and 
it can safely be adduced that any Maoris living within the confines 
of the Malvern County were of the blood of those peoples. 

In dealing with the Malvern County Maori story it must be 
allowed that it is closely interwoven with that of Oxford, Tawera 
and Rangiora counties. 

Modern students of Maori history believe that the ancient Maori 
had an intimate knowledge of every natural feature of the country 
including the creeks, passes, mountains, and even the dry plains. 
Unfortunately there has been little archaeological exploration in the 
Malvern County. Apart from some slight investigations at Otute- 
piriraki and at Whakaepa pa, we have to depend upon tradition 
for our knowledge of Maori history. The late William Anderson 
Taylor has recorded some of the traditions and place-names. 

Many artifacts have been turned up by the plough, and ovens 
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are common, especially along the course of the river Hawkins and 
near Otutepiriraki. Perhaps the greatest number of artifacts has 
been found near the present Morven homestead. Mr Douglas Deans 
informs us that several greenstone adzes and greenstone chips have 
been found at Rowallan, and that on Sandown there are places 
that might have been Maori pa sites. Indications of former pas are 
to be found also on Bradshaw’s old farm. Unfortunately they have 
not been investigated by experts. Other artifacts have been found 
at such unlikely places as Charing Cross—it being apparent that 
in this locality there grew a particularly large and choice fern which 
was highly regarded as an article of food. Tradition relates that 
Greendale was a camping place of visiting Maoris from Lake Elles- 
mere. 

The fact that very few greenstone artifacts have been found in 
the district tends to show that the Bealey route to the West Coast 
was used infrequently by porters coming back to Canterbury. The 
dry plains generally (patiki maroke) were known to the ancient 
Maori but, naturally, they would be unlikely places for pas. The 
Malvern district was traversed en route to the food-gathering 
places at Tawera and further west. Several places on the plains 
were named* and tradition has recorded many of the old Maori 
tracks. 

The courses of the Waimakariri and Rakaia rivers were Maori 
communication ways from the sea coast, extending far inland to 
the passes leading to Westland. Perhaps less frequently used, the 
Selwyn and its tributaries afforded food for the Maoris during 
their leisurely travels. Many places along the Hawkins were 
named, and there were routes through the hills past the Thirteen 
Mile bush and from the Hawkins to Lake Coleridge. In general, 
our European tracks, roads and railways follow close on the old- 
time Maori routes right throughout New Zealand. According to 
tradition the route over Browning’s Pass was first made known 
to the Ngai Tahu some 300 years ago when a woman of Ahaura 
came over it bringing greenstone with her. It was the route gener- 
ally favoured by the Maoris of Ellesmere when making their periodic 
visits to Westland for greenstone. The Kaiapoi and Cust Maoris 
on the same errand mostly followed the line now taken by the 


*Herries Beattie: Maori Place-Names of Canterbury. 
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West Coast road. They usually avoided the impenetrable Hare- 
wood forests of the Oxford county and crossed the Waimakariri 
river at a ford called Hine Karaoaiti. At other times they forded 
higher up near the confluence of the Kowai river, and entered 
Easedale Nook Big Bush (Te Maeaea) which furnished native rats, 
kaka parrots and the vegetable foods of the forest. 

‘The correct spelling of a Maori place-name is determined by 
its meaning. Thus it is obvious that if the meaning of a name 
can be ascertained, its correct spelling immediately becomes cer- 
tain’,* states Herries Beattie. Unfortunately, we have no certain 
traditions about Maori place names in the Malvern County. Many 
have been recorded but their meanings are mostly unknown. 

Residents of the Malvern County look west to Tawera. The 
name of the Torlesse range is Whataarama (literally, the stage for 
the birds of Rama) and its highest peak is Tawera (literally, a 
burnt place, or the morning star, or a burial place in the forest). 
The peak we know as Otarama is Kuratawhiti (a sacred flower 
which flourished in Hawaiki). The literal meaning of Otarama is 
‘green torch’ but the name is probably a rendering of Whataarama. 
In provincial records and newspapers of the "fifties and ’sixties 
of last century the name 'Tawera was somewhat loosely applied 
to the whole country as far west as the Bealey. The forests of 
Tawera provided edible flora, native rats, kaka, and other foods. 
Canon Stack has recorded a Maori tradition of a gigantic bird of 
prey (poukai) being killed at Tawera. The name Tawera has been 
associated with the Oxford district. In 1869 the Provincial Govern- 
ment set aside a meagre native reserve at Cooper’s Creek and 
named it “Tawera’, but there are no native traditions to support 
the name as describing the Oxford district. 

Otutepiriraki (the pa of Tutepiriraki) is well recorded. The late 
W. A. Taylor was studying the map of the Waimakariri prepared 
by Cyrus Davie in 1856 when he noticed the words ‘Maori trenches’ 
pencilled in east of the Waimakariri gorge. With the assistance 
of the late W. J. Jenkins, who knew the site before Europeans had 
ploughed it over, Taylor was able to recognize the salient features 
of Otutepiriraki. The pa lies about a mile and a half below the 
gorge bridge, between Flax Stream Creek and the disused water 
*G. L. Adkin: Four. Poly. Soc., Vol. 60, No. 1. 
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race, on the middle terrace of the river. It was evident that Flax 
Stream Creek had been diverted through the foremost trench, 
probably for eeling purposes. Most probably the pa is very ancient. 
About 1800 the chief of this place was Tutepiriraki, a shrewd and 
redoubtable warrior. According to some Maori traditions, he is 
buried in a secret place above and to the north of the gorge. There 
are evidences of Maori occupation all round the gorge. Adzes and 
other tools have been ploughed up. Ovens were laid bare during 
the construction of the Oxford-Shefhield railway line in 1884 and 
for many years these could be seen along the face of the cutting. 

Otutepiriraki was a stage on the route to Tawera and the Ara- 
hura (Greymouth) and there was a considerable traffic in foods, 
mutton birds, and perhaps greenstone. Local expeditions to the 
Hawkins (Pauri or Pouri), near Racecourse Hill (perhaps Puketai- 
marama) for eeling, were recorded by Hape of ‘Tuahiwi in 1900. 
He stated that the river was dammed up for that purpose. 

On one occasion the Maoris of Murihiku (southern New Zea- 
land) sent a gift of mutton birds to their kinsmen at Ahaura on 
the west coast. From kainga to kainga the slaves carried the precious 
gift in bags of kelp or bark. During their rest at Otutepiriraki 
before the arduous transalpine crossing, the wily hosts abstracted 
some of the mutton birds and substituted other food of equal 
weight. The innocent porters proceeded on their way. Tradition 
does not relate their subsequent fate, but no doubt the Arahura 
ovens were heated for more tasty food than mutton birds. 

When C. O. Torlesse crossed the Torlesse range in 1849, he 
was accompanied by Maoris, one of whom saved his life. Unfor- 
tunately, Torlesse does not state clearly the site of the pa at which 
these Maoris were living. His account suggests that there was a 
pa at Kowai Bush. 

The Whakaepa pa is on a bluff south of the Selwyn river near 
the present Coalgate. At times the population was considerable. 
The Kaiapoi Maoris joined them for food-gathering expeditions to 
Lake Lyndon (Waikawa), and through to Arahura. According to 
the Maoris, there were no eels in Lake Lyndon but it was good 
country for weka which formed much of the diet of travelling parties. 
Eels were plentiful in all the other lakes and lakelets of the Waimaka- 
riri and Rakaia watersheds. 
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During the ‘eat-relation feud’ the Maoris of Ripa Island made 
a surprise attack on the people of Whakaepa, who were slain to a 
man. The counter-attack planned by Taiaroa is well recorded in 
Maori history. 

Many place names have been recorded by Herries Beattie and 
the late W. A. Taylor.* Some of them are of great interest. 

In 1920 the Canterbury Education Board discussed the Maori 
names of schools. Dr (now Sir James) Hight and others spoke. 
There was an erroneous impression that Dr Hight had stated that 
the Maori name of Darfield is Whenuakura (literally, red earth). 
W. A. Taylor could find no traditions to support this name. 

The Coalgate-Glentunnel area was Tupara (literally, standing 
in dust, but perhaps a reference to the double-barrelled shot gun). 
There seems to be little doubt that Little Racecourse Hill was 
Kapukuriki, though from the traditional references this name might 
apply to Gorge Hill. W. A. Taylor suggests that Racecourse Hill, 
from its resemblance to a declining moon, might be Pukemarama. 
There is a tradition that a stream (Hawkins) near Pukemarama 
was dammed up for eeling. 

The first Europeans were familiar with the name Waikiddy- 
kiddyt (properly Waikerikeri) for the Selwyn below its tributaries 
and, to them, the Waimakariri was often the Wye McCreedy. The 
Hawkins is often Pauri, but Edward Dobson and other early explor- 
ers wrote Pouri (literally, dark). The Malvern Hills generally were 
Kakapotahi (literally, a single kakapo). 

A place near the present Homebush, probably up the Waiani- 
waniwa (literally, water of the rainbow) was Tapuaeotehina. Other 
names up the Waianiwaniwa were Wakohuwai (literally, a creek 
with green moss) and Whenuakura. ‘The former seems appropriate, 
for according to the early surveyors, there was a thousand-acre 
swamp there. In a note written in 1900, Hape of Tuahiw1 identified 
the swamp as Whenuakura. 

The low saddle between the Whakaepa (the Selwyn above its 
tributaries) and Russell’s Flat was Tenoti (literally, the pass). Cairn 
Hill was Ruruahine (literally, shelter for a girl), and Mount Misery 
was Tarauri (literally, dark peak). 


*Herries Beattie: Maori Place-Names of Canterbury. 
+ Pioneers of Canterbury (Deans Letters 1840-54). 
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It has been suggested that Rakaia is an adaptation of Rakei 
(literally, to adorn) on the assumption that wahine used its waters 
as a mirror for purposes of adornment. The late James Cowan 
suggested that Rakaia was the South Island rendering of Rangaia 
(literally, to arrange in ranks). In crossing the dangerous snow- 
fed rivers the Maoris adopted this procedure for safety. 
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THE FIRST WHITE MEN 


ON A MAY MORNING in the middle ages the poet of Piers Plowman 
fell asleep on the Malvern Hills in England and saw ‘a fair field 
full of folk’ where all classes of men were busy about their occupa- 
tions. In November, 1847, Edward Gibbon Wakefield, leader of 
the Colonial Reformers, met John Robert Godley, also at Malvern, 
to plan the peopling of part of New Zealand which was to be 
called Canterbury. They discussed the question of colonisation by 
political action. 

Interest on the part of the New Zealand Company in the Canter- 
bury plains had been aroused as early as 1841, when Colonel Wake- 
field dispatched Captain Daniell and George Duppa to inspect the 
country around Port Cooper. We do not know whether the whalers, 
from 1836 onwards, or the agents for Sydney land-buying firms 
from. about 1839, went as far inland as the Malvern Hills, but it is 
safe to say that our history began in 1841, with William Deans, 
who accompanied Daniell and Duppa when they explored ‘up the 
river from Sumner’ for about eight miles. From the Port Hills 
Duppa noted ‘an immense plain containing millions of acres of the 
richest soil’. T'wo years later, in the latter part of 1843, John Deans 
walked twenty miles inland, without seeing a drop of water. ‘If I 
had turned a few miles either to right or left, he said, ‘I would 
have seen plenty of rivers that never run dry.’ 

In a letter dated 28th September, 1845, William Deans mentions 
an inland river, probably the Hawkins, which reminded him of 
the Geel in Scotland. He stated that timber clothed the south 
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bank of the Waimakariri some twenty miles west of Riccarton, 
but he probably meant thirty miles rather than twenty. 

According to Maori tradition, the whole of the Canterbury plains 
was covered with forest until about 250 years ago when it was 
destroyed by a great fire which swept up from the south. This 
was called the fire of Tamatea after the man who started it, pur- 
posely, as the tradition holds, to drive the moas out of their hiding 
places. It seems more likely, however, that the disappearance of 
the bush was due to a change of climate and the lowering of the 
beds of the rivers. 

At all events, we know that before the big burns that began 
with the coming of the white man, the northern slopes of the 
Malvern Hills were covered with beech forest and, judging by the 
mounds raised by the roots of upturned trees, by the remains of 
trees frequently unearthed in the sinking of wells, and by the 
presence of charcoal in the ground, it is evident that there was 
a considerable amount of forest on some parts of the plains—particu- 
larly near the hills—at one time. Easedale Nook Big Bush extended 
down almost to Gorge Hill in the bottom of the Waimakariri river 
and the Maoris state that there were patches of totara and pine 
near Kirwee before the burns. 

Apart from the rivers, there was very little of interest in the 
plains themselves. Speaking of a trip to the Malvern Hills station 
in the ’sixties, Samuel Butler says disgustedly ‘there is nothing of 
interest in the track’. “The low volcanic mountains’, as he described 
the Malvern Hills, would have been covered with native manuka 
and with clumps of matagouri, and, in the open spaces by grey 
tussocks—a familiar sight to all early settlers. 

Extensive areas of swamp, a feature of the Canterbury foothills, 
existed in Surveyors Gully, Wairiri Valley and Bush Gully. In 
such places raupo would be found, and everywhere there was plenty 
of flax and niggerhead. Toi-toi would also be seen in the swamps 
and riverbeds. 

Early settlers occasionally spoke of ‘old man tussocks’. Burning 
and cultivation and the presence of stock have ended the existence 
of these, and it is difficult now to imagine what they were like; 
but after a few years at Steventon, Lady Barker sighed for ‘the 
good old times of a dozen years ago when the tussocks were six 
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feet high’. This may seem at first some exaggeration, but at least 
they were sufficiently high to allow a shepherd to sleep literally ‘in 
the tussocks’ with the tallest of them tied across his body for pro- 
tection from the cold night winds. 

Another plant fairly common at that time was the ‘spear grass’ 
or ‘Spaniard’. This plant was yellowish in colour with long, hard, 
sword-like leaves surrounding a tall prickly flower. The Spaniards 
grew apparently in clusters or patches among the tussocks, a most 
unpleasant feature of the vegetation of the area and a menace to 
anyone walking, or to a horse’s heels. 

Another plant which occurred then, as now, in parts of the 
Malvern Hills was tutu, highly nutritious to sheep and cattle on 
a full stomach, but fatal on an empty one, and consequently to be 
avoided by travelling stock. The effect of tutu on cattle is to pro- 
duce a raging thirst, so that the maddened beast will rush to the 
nearest water and, quite frequently, will die at the water’s edge. 

Nothing, however, impressed the early settlers so much as the 
utter treelessness of the plains. Samuel Butler’s description, hasty 
in its valuation but picturesque in its choice of words, seems fitting. 
“They [the plains] are in clear weather monotonous and dazzling; 
in cloudy weather monotonous and sad; and they have little to 
recommend them but the facility they afford for travelling and the 
grass which grows upon them.’ 

However, in spite of the complete absence of wooded country, 
except further back in the ranges, the pioneers found that the 
country was already inhabited by many different kinds of birds. 
Very soon after the settlers arrived the native quail (Coturnix 
novae-zealandiae) became extinct. Of the rails and plovers, only 
the weka (Gallirallus australis) and the pukeko (Porhyrio melanotus) 
survived in any numbers. The stilts and dotterels soon left the 
plains, though they have persisted in the riverbeds. The pukeko is 
still seen today in favourable swampy habitats. 

But the birds which for some time held their own in great 
numbers, but have become less numerous in recent years, were 
the wekas. Their inquisitive habits made them frequently noticed 
and at times the shrill cry of this bird was the only sound which 
woke the stillness of the countryside. It has been suggested that 
the 1918 snowstorm killed many of these birds, but their disap- 
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pearance was noted much earlier than that, the last having been 
seen at Homebush about 1908. It is believed, however, that there 
is a tendency for native birds to increase, and there are indications 
that the weka is returning from the north. 

Both tuis and bell-birds were seen in a few small patches of bush, 
as was the black and pied fantail, and also the native lark or pipit 
(Anthus novae-seelandiae)—in most respects exactly like the Eng- 
lish lark except that it had two small white feathers in the tail 
and that it did not soar, and commenced its flight with a short 
‘chirrup’ note instead of a song. 

We can assume that by the late ’forties the Deans brothers were 
familiar with the Malvern Hills because about that time they sent 
sheep to the western end of the hills. Some years later they sent 
up cattle to the eastern side. The western end was more suited 
to sheep; the eastern end being more swampy and better suited 
to cattle—for it must be remembered that they knew all about 
foot-rot. In Pioneers of Canterbury (Deans Letters), is a definite state- 
ment that, even before 1848, they were well aware that sheep did 
best on the hills. That had already become common knowledge 
in the Wairarapa and other parts of New Zealand. Presumably, the 
Deans brothers’ reference to the hills in 1848 is to the Port Hills, 
but we do not know for certain. 

More extensive explorations were carried out at the end of 1848 
and early in 1849 by a party led by Captain Joseph ‘Thomas, which 
proceeded up the Waimakariri and south of the Malvern Hills to 
a spot where he proposed to site a town to be called Goulburn, near 
the present Windwhistle. Coming back, Thomas noted the good 
land at the forks of the Selwyn, that is, the Selwyn-Waireka con- 
fluence, which has now become the Greendale district. 

Early in 1849 Frederick Strange, who was naturalist on the 
Acheron, explored up the Waimakariri river and across to about 
Porter’s Pass, naming several mountains and rivers. He noted the 
recent fires on the plains and their effects on bird life. Apparently 
he came back down the Selwyn gorge, for he missed seeing Lake 
Coleridge—that discovery being made by C. O. Torlesse, who, 
in the same year, crossed over the plains to see what was on the 
other side of the ‘snowy hills’. 

In May and June, 1851, M. P. Stoddart (part owner of the 
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Terrace Station), J. C. Aitken and E. M. Templer visited Lake 
Coleridge. They were the first white men to reach the lake. In 
his unpublished reminiscences, Stoddart mentions that 'Torlesse 
had seen the lake from a distance. He also states that J. C. Aitken 
had also seen the lake ‘from the top of the Malvern range of hills’. 
Stoddart states that his party hoped to meet with a living moa. 
Of the birds Stoddart writes: “The pigeons sat stupidly staring 
down on our intrusion, and the kaka, fluttering almost in our faces, 
pursued us with sharp interrogating cries as if questioning our 
right to disturb their domain. The wild fowl, however, whose 
acquaintance we most wished to cultivate, had evidently seen 
more of the world and declined intimacy. Innocence had conse- 
quently to stand the supper. All the birds of New Zealand have 
a shocking tameness about them, with the single exception of 
the grey duck (which answers to the mallard of Britain and is 
the same as the black duck of Australia) which is always on the 
qui vive even in the most unfrequented places. The other varieties 
are not nearly so wild. The wood pigeon, very much resembling 
our own, but larger and white-fleshed, is the very opposite in 
character, being apparently insensible to danger and sitting stupidly 
to be potted or even noosed on its perch. The consequence is that 
it is already becoming scarce in all the settled districts. The kaka, 
the largest New Zealand parrot, is even more defenceless and would 
soon lose the number of its mess if left to its own discretion.’ 
Stoddart states that wild pigs had not at that time gone so far 
back inland as Lake Coleridge, but, he adds, ‘we found its pre- 
cursor, the Norway rat, everywhere’. Near the Acheron he saw 
charred trunks of totara. With a night line he caught a large eel 
in Lake Coleridge, and on opening it found a native quail. On 
leaving Lake Coleridge, Stoddart set fire to the vegetation. He 
writes: ‘For three weeks afterwards up to a distance of 30 miles, 
the night sky was lit up with a lurid glow as the fire revelled in the 
accumulation of fuel prepared for it. Next year the country 
remained a blackened waste—it had made a complete clearance.’ 
No doubt Stoddart’s big burn extended down to the Malvern Hills. 
After 1850, surveyors, runholders, and prospectors came thick 
and fast. In this district there were no Maori wars, no bush to 
be cleared, transport was easy, and there were no troubles over 
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land titles except, perhaps, for a few disputes arising out of ‘spot- 
ting’ and ‘gridironing’. In fact, the history of the district follows 
the lines of any other similar area on the Canterbury plains. 

By 1852 the whole of the Malvern County area had been taken 
up in leasehold runs of various sizes from 8000 to 33,000 acres. 
They are described in Acland’s Early Canterbury Runs and, for the 
purposes of this history, it will be sufficient merely to indicate their 
relative positions and add a few appropriate details. 

On looking at the map it will be seen that there were twelve 
runs, or parts of runs, in the area that has now become the Malvern 
County. Taking them in order from the north-west, they were: 


DALETHORPE (20,000 acres), which was established late in the 
forties when William Deans sent stock to the western part of 
what the Deans brothers named the ‘Morven’ Hills. In 1851 the 
run was purchased by J. C. Watts Russell who later changed the 
name to ‘Birchwood’ and afterwards to “Dalethorpe’. In 1866 the 
run was sold to Douglas, Parker, and Walker and, in 1874, to George 
Rutherford Junr. The southern portion only, is in the Malvern 
County, the balance being in the Tawera County. 


EASEDALE Nook, with a total area of 20,000 acres, was situated 
around Kowai Bush, Springfield and Annat. The original area of 
17,000 acres was taken up in 1851 by Jackson and Le Fleming 
who subsequently added Grassdale. In 1855 the run was transferred 
to A. and C. Perceval who further added to the holding but sold 
in 1860 to Longden and Deane. Afterwards, this run was divided 
into several smaller areas including part of Mount Torlesse, Grass- 
dale, Brookdale and Ayrdale. The homestead was on the site of 
the present Mount Torlesse homestead but the woolshed and shep- 
herds’ quarters were at Ayrdale. 


HOMEBUSH (33,000 acres) was taken up by William and John Deans 
in 1851. It extended from the Waimakariri to the Selwyn. The 
greater part of the run was made freehold in the ’seventies, but 
since then much of it, including the richer agricultural land 
between the Hawkins and the Waimakariri, has been cut up and 
sold for closer settlement. ‘The remainder is still occupied by the 
Deans family. 
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RACECOURSE HILL (20,000 acres) was taken up in 1852 in the 
name of the Hon. Capt. Joseph Denman, R.N., who never came 
to New Zealand. It was worked in conjunction with the adjoining 
run (Creyke) which had been taken up by A. R. Creyke. In 
1860-61 the neighbouring run of Ledard was also added and the 
whole property sold to Edwin Fereday. Subsequent holders were 
F. E. Stewart, Rhodes and Wilkin, E. C. and W. C. Maxwell and 
Booth, Maxwell Bros., H. J. Mathias and E. C. Maxwell, and 
finally, H. A. Knight. In the early ’seventies the run was made 
freehold, the greater part being purchased by the then runholders, 
H. J. Mathias and E. C. Maxwell, and the remainder by outsiders. 
The original homestead, known as ‘Bleak House’, was on the bank 
of the Waimakariri. 


CREYKE (15,000 acres), taken up in 1853 by A. R. Creyke and 
thereafter worked in conjunction with Racecourse Hill. 


LEDARD (10,000 acres), fronting the south bank of the Waimaka- 
rirl, was taken up in 1851 by Dugald Macfarlane. In 1860 it was 
sold to A. R. Creyke and worked as part of Racecourse Hill. 


WAIREKA (8000 acres), between the Hawkins and the Selwyn 
below Homebush, was taken up in 1852 by W. K., A. R. and A. 
Macdonald. T'wo years later it was sold to G. A. E. Ross, and in 
1862 to Karslake and Anson. In 1867 the run was sold to two 
brothers of the Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain and managed by 
Reginald Wade. Later, the greater part of the run was made free- 
hold, the Chamberlains purchasing some 4000 or 5000 acres and 
the balance going to Bangor. Subsequently the Chamberlains’ por- 
tion of the run passed to Wade and Fletcher and later to Cresswell. 
In 1901 the lease was transferred to William Broughton who 
eventually purchased Chamberlains’ freehold. 


BRAY DOWN (10,000 acres), at the confluence of the Hawkins and 
Selwyn rivers, was taken up in 1851 by William Bayley Bray and 
managed by Joseph Hill. On 25th January, 1866, the run was put 
up for sale. It was described as consisting of 6000 acres secured 
by 1200 acres of pre-emptive rights, 307 acres of freehold and 
carrying 2000 ewes, 80 rams, three shepherds’ houses, two good 
gardens enclosed by live fence, two good paddocks, woolshed, 
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yards, large dip, hurdles, etc. It was purchased by Joseph Hill 
for £2875, this sum including some of the sheep. He also purchased 
ewes at I6s. and wethers at ros. Shortly afterwards the run was 
transferred to Edward Reece. As this run contained much of the 
fertile land around the present Greendale, it was very attractive 
to prospective settlers and was soon completely taken up by the 
smaller freeholders. 


MILTON (10,000 acres), was taken up in 1852 by Alfred Lake. 
Lake came out to New Zealand for health reasons and after a few 
years returned to England where he died in 1860. Thereafter, the 
station was sub-leased to J. T. Ford, who bought it in 1876. The 
freehold was purchased subsequently by William Strange who, in 
1898-99, sold it to a syndicate for subdivision. 


THE DESERT (20,000 acres), was taken up in 1851 by Captain 
D. D. Muter and P. L. Francis. Afterwards, it was bought by 
J. Owen who never came to New Zealand, the run being managed 
for him by Matson and H. J. Mathias. In 1875 Mathias bought the 
station which he sold subsequently to R. N. Hopkins and T. H. 
Anson who gradually disposed of it. The homestead portion was 
purchased by Henry Feutz. 


SANDY KNOLLS (15,000 acres), was taken up in 1851, the successive 
holders being: A. and C. Perceval, E. M. Templer, Thomas Rowley 
and, finally, Ward and Newman. In 1863 the run became part of 
Tresillian. 


BROADLANDS (25,000 acres) comprised the land around Norwood. 
It was taken up in 1851 by John Studholme and afterwards trans- 
ferred to James Balfour Wemyss. Subsequent holders were J. C. 
Wilson and C. H. McAlpine. In 1879 the run was cut up and sold 
for closer settlement. 

Of these runs, Homebush and Racecourse Hill are the only ones 
that retain their identity. The others have been obliterated by the 
process of closer settlement and it is doubtful whether even the 
existence of some of them is known to the present generation. 

Homebush, on the other hand, though diminished in area, is 
still occupied by the descendants of the first holders, the Deans 
family. Similarly, Racecourse Hill has been reduced to a fragment 
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of its original area but the portion that still survives remains in 
the possession of Mrs J. W. Woodhouse, a descendant of one of 
the former holders of the run. 

In general, the runholders were men of quality and substance 
but few of them had any practical knowledge of sheepfarming. 
They had to learn by trial and error. Some, indeed, took very 
little interest in the matter and were content to leave the control 
of their runs to a manager. Of such was Watts Russell who lived 
at Ilam whilst Dalethorpe was managed for him by A. R. Creyke. 
Some, like the Percevals, were scions of the nobility, for although 
the brothers finished up rather obscurely, Charles Perceval’s son 
ultimately became the Earl of Egmont. Others, again, had served 
either in the army, navy, or the civil service. Among these were 
Lieut. Dugald Macfarlane, a Waterloo veteran; Lieut. Deane, R.N. 
(Easedale Nook); and Capt. Dunbar Douglas Muter (The Desert), 
who remained in New Zealand for a short period only, afterwards 
serving in the Indian Mutiny. G. A. E. Ross, of Waireka, left the 
management of his run to Charles Harper, and became the first clerk 
of the Canterbury Provincial Council and afterwards a member of 
the Provincial Council. 

W. B. Bray, of Bray Down, was a civil engineer by profession. 
He also was employed by the Provincial Council. Alfred Lake, of 
the Milton run, was a Kentish hop-grower who came out to New 
Zealand for health reasons. Thomas Rowley, of Sandy Knolls, 
came from a clerical family. His father was nominated in England 
as dean designate of Christchurch Cathedral, but did not come 
out to New Zealand. The Rev. J. Owen, who bought the lease 
of The Desert, also remained in England. His son came out to 
manage the run, but was not very successful. 

It can be said, in general, that the runholders were renowned 
for their hospitality. Their great delights were good natural 
boundaries, plenty of sport, and freedom from the encroachment 
of ‘cockatoos’; but the holders of some of the plains runs, like The 
Desert, Bray Down, and Waireka, did not enjoy those felicities 
beyond the first decade. 

Though the conditions varied at different periods, the pasturage 
licences under which the runholders leased their runs allowed the 
runholder, or anyone else, to buy the freehold at any time. But 
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the runholder had certain “pre-emptive rights’ and if he erected 
a hut or a fence or some other improvement he was granted a 
further pre-emptive right over so much land adjoining the improve- 
ment. Thus, after 1856, a plantation was considered a qualification 
for a pre-emptive right but, unfortunately for posterity, there were 
cheaper ways in which pre-emptives could be claimed. For example, 
pre-emptive rights could be bought and sold. These pre-emptive 
rights were the weapon with which the runholder was soon to 
fight a losing battle with the “cockatoo’ or small farmer. On the 
runs where there was good agricultural land, small freeholders 
soon bought up the land unless the runholder challenged and had 
the cash to buy it himself. 

But the possession of a homestead site and some pre-emptive 
rights were not enough to render a runholder secure in the occu- 
pation of his run. At any time the government might declare a 
mineral reserve. Then again, at the end of a period of years the 
licence could be put up for auction and there was a possibility 
that another bidder might have the run knocked down to him, 
although to bid for another man’s run, or to buy freehold out of 
it, was considered very bad form. Nevertheless, there were a few 
instances of this occurring in the Malvern district. 

Runholders sometimes resorted to ‘gridironing’ to secure the 
frontages of a run or to secure the likely homestead and paddock 
sites. ‘Spotting’ also had its uses, but was not practised to any 
great extent in this district. 

It is to be regretted that this history was not written twenty 
years ago, when first-hand information about their experiences on 
these runs would have been available from such of the old shepherds 
and others who worked on them. As it is, we have to rely on 
already published material or on the descriptions given in the few 
diaries and letters that are still preserved. Fortunately, there is 
enough of this material to enable us to form a fairly accurate picture 
of the conditions of those days. 

In his book Crusts, L. J. Kennaway gives a very racy description 
of station life. He describes the starting of a run as the absolute 
want of everything, while you have about you absolutely nothing 
—no stock, no fences, no shelter, no home. 

Fencing was relatively dear, and very little of it was put up 
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on those runs which had natural boundaries. Before wire fences 
were introduced about 1862, the shepherd went round the boundary 
once or twice a day unless it was a good natural one. It was neces- 
sary to keep a constant watch on the sheep—or to ‘tail them’, to 
use a term then in use—all day. 

At every station there was an elevated structure, or ‘crow’s- 
nest’ as it was called, to serve the purposes of a lookout. In most 
cases this was simply a very high pole, but sometimes crow’s-nests 
were built on platforms, or in cabbage trees on some of the plains 
runs. 

There is great interest in determining the sites of the old 
boundary huts and look-outs. There was a boundary hut between 
Racecourse Hill and Ledard at a point near the present residence 
of Mr Gordon Dysart, and there was another, with yards, at the 
present Greendale. At some time in the middle ’sixties, James 
Mcllraith, of Homebush, erected a brick look-out on the top of 
Little Racecourse Hill. As settlement went on and the need for 
boundary-keeping became less, the almost picturesque hut on 
Little Racecourse Hill became known as ‘Noah’s Ark’ and was 
an object of interest on the skyline. Today, all that remains is a 
heap of old broken bricks. 

In the morning, as soon as it was light, the shepherd climbed 
to the crow’s-nest and, with the help of field glasses, surveyed 
the country in search of his sheep. If they were in a safe situation 
he would then prepare his breakfast, but if they were wandering 
in a dangerous direction, or if they could not be seen at all, he 
would immediately set out after them. At night the sheep were 
worked into a camping place below one of the river terraces so 
that they would be near water and also near a bare shingle river- 
bed in case of a tussock fire. The sheep soon became used to 
these camping places, and a ‘start’ would be sufficient to set them 
making that way. In spite of every precaution, sheep often became 
mixed—‘boxed’ was the technical term—with a neighbour’s sheep 
and they had to be drafted out. This led to legislation which com- 
pelled an owner to inform his neighbour when he intended to 
muster, so that the neighbour might attend and claim his own 
sheep. After wire fencing came to be used, shepherding became 
almost seasonal. Many of the plains runs, however, had only three 
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paddocks—ewe, wether, and hogget. Further subdivision was of 
no advantage because of the lack of water. But quite apart from 
their utility, many of the runholders erected fences to take advan- 
tage of the clause which allowed them to claim fifty acres of land 
for every forty chains of fencing. 

The first gorse fences are something of a mystery. It is thought 
that the first were at Rockwood; but there were some early gorse 
fences at Homebush. One of them led up round ‘Mount Cook’ 
towards the old sheep station. This was accidentally burnt and 
the seedlings which came up were taken away to plant the fences 
of many of the first settlers around Waddington. 

Of the men employed on the stations, the shepherds had the 
best reputation. They were mainly Scottish and were a fine class 
of men as a rule, being described as ‘most intelligent and fond of 
reading’. Many of them afterwards purchased land on their own 
account and have established some of the best farms and families 
in the district. 

In contrast to the quiet, sober shepherd was the bullock driver. 
Bullocks were frequently used for transport purposes, and a little 
later, when some agricultural work was done, bullock teams were 
used occasionally for ploughing, as at Homebush. The men who 
drove the bullock carts were regarded as a rowdier and rougher 
group than the shepherds, but they were often men of good char- 
acter and education who had succumbed to the environment of 
a new and difficult life. They had the opportunity, at least once 
or twice a year when wool was carted to town, to seek in drinking 
bouts a temporary relief from the monotony of station life. 

At first bullocks were scarce, and high prices were paid for 
them. It was difficult to get a bullock for less than £20 and even 
£30 was no unusual price for an animal trained to harness. Bullock 
drays travelled fifteen to twenty miles a day, so that a trip from 
the Malvern Hills to Christchurch would take two days. 

In describing the type of men employed at Ledard, Dugald 
Macfarlane writes: “While at Ledard our working men were largely 
composed of time-expired convicts and runaway sailors and very 
good quiet men they were. The sailors were very handy at any 
work from nursing the baby to breaking a horse. Possibly there 
may be some to whom the names Billy the Bull, Kunnage, Long 
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Jack, One-eyed Alec, and John Isam may strike a familiar note in 
the memories of long ago. Of the two former I knew next to 
nothing personally, but a good deal by repute. They were the 
roughest of the rough. “Long Jack” was for some time hut-keeper 
on Messrs Deans’s run at Homebush where, I believe, he carried 
out his duties satisfactorily.’ 

John Isam and “One-eyed Alec’ worked for C. J. W. Cookson 
when he was living in the bush at Oxford. Cookson, who was 
Macfarlane’s son-in-law, writes: ‘Alec was about the best bushman 
and rough carpenter I ever came across, an uncommonly strong 
man, and the enormous black pine and birch posts he could carry 
out of the bush on his shoulder would surprise most people.’ John 
Isam died in Sunnyside hospital. 

Some recollections written by Dugald Macfarlane Junr. state: 
‘In the very early days of sheepfarming the type of person employed 
was totally different from those obtainable now, and the people 
coming to the colony in those days were of a determined, fearless 
character. In speaking on this subject many years ago to Mr John 
Grigg, of Longbeach, he remarked that the superiority of the early 
day settlers was easily accounted for. It was an example of the old 
English way of grading wheat. In grading wheat in the “long long 
ago” the method adopted was to throw the wheat from one end 
ofa long barn to the other, the best grain going the greater distance. 
He said it was just the same with the immigrants, the weaker ones 
went to, say, America, and the better to New Zealand. I can see 
that Mr Grigg was perfectly correct.’ 

Meals on the stations were certainly simple but they lacked 
variety. Mutton was the staple diet on all the runs with perhaps 
a change to beef for a special occasion like Christmas. Chops for 
breakfast, roast meat for dinner, cold meat for tea, was the regular 
menu. Macfarlane said that for vegetables at Ledard they had 
plenty of Maori cabbage, but they had to go on to an island for it, 
for the sheep had eaten it all on their side of the stream. There 
was a very fine sort of parsley growing wild, and they soon had 
plenty of potatoes, the land being very rich. Water for cooking 
was the trouble as they had to carry it half a mile. “On washing 
days’, he said, “Elizabeth Patterson carried all the clothes down the 
riverbank, lit a fire, and did her washing there.’ 
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In the early days of runholding there was no fixed time for 
lambing and many stations had autumn lambing. It was not until 
about 1865 that most runholders had learnt by experience that 
spring was the most suitable time for lambing. 

The straying of stock was also a problem. Cattle and horses 
brought up from Christchurch might be back there the next day. 
In his letters, Dr A. C. Barker records an occasion when he lent 
Miss Bowen a hack to ride up to Waireka. The horse was back 
in town before daylight the next morning. On the runs where 
cattle predominated, as at Homebush, a man was always on the 
job searching for strays. ‘The diary kept by James Robinson Clough 
on Homebush in 1851 records that Homebush cattle were often 
found in the Waimakariri or Selwyn riverbeds, or in Easedale Nook 
Big Bush. When James Mecllraith took over the management of 
Homebush from John Cordy in 1859, the stock included 1000 cattle. 
By tradition, Abner Clough used ‘Abner’s Head’ as a look-out for 
stray cattle. 

James Robinson Clough and his sons, Abner and Robinson, were 
pakeha-Maoris who helped the first settlers. Abner’s Head, Abner’s 
Pool at Homebush, and Abner’s Spur at Mount Peel, derive their 
names from Abner Clough. He was born in 1839 and by 1851 
he was doing a man’s work at Homebush. He could manage a 
boat, shear, split, cook, thatch, cross rivers on a mokihi, and was 
a great hand with wild pig. Abner was right-hand man to Acland 
and Tripp when they were starting their station at Mount Peel. 
For many years his brother Robinson lived at Little River, where 
he was well known as an all-round athlete. 

In the ’fifties and ’sixties sheep stealing was not unknown near 
the Malvern Hills, particularly around the Rakaia gorge and on 
The Desert run. Some of the runholders were wealthy men with 
little interest in sheep, and very lackadaisical. This encouraged 
thieving, but, apart from warnings of apprehension, the usual 
remedy was to nose-brand the sheep. 

Wild pigs were another menace—and a very real difficulty in 
the ’sixties. The “Captain Cookers’ had increased with amazing 
rapidity in the new environment, and the hill country in the 
Malvern district seemed particularly suitable for them. An old 
sow would follow the sheep from one camping place to another 
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with great patience until a new-born or weakly lamb lagged 
behind the rest. Then she would seize and devour it. The presence 
of pigs on the run, apart from the losses they caused, kept the 
sheep in a continually excited state. 

Wild dogs were also a nuisance, especially near the Waimakariri 
and round the foothills. Sometimes they were so bad that a man 
might have to camp out alongside the sheep. Certain lone dogs 
acquired nicknames. 

The history of sheep washing and dipping is very difficult to 
discover as early diaries supply very few details. On the plains 
runs sheep were washed in plain water, sometimes several times 
a year, and always at least once a year just before shearing. The 
object was to make shearing easier by removing dust, vegetation, 
etc., and to improve the wool for sale. It was often carried out 
by simply driving the sheep through a deep hole in a riverbed, 
as was the practice for many years at Racecourse Hill, where the 
sheep were washed in the Hawkins riverbed close to the Auchen- 
flower road. If a deep creek was available, a common method was 
the following: A grating was built out from the bank to about 
the middle of the creek, and yards were put up on the banks. 
About a chain upstream another landing grating was constructed. 
The sheep were pushed off into the water and forced up to the 
landing. Old diaries record that brooms were used to push the 
sheep under. 

Reference to sheep dipping is made by Colonel Lean in describing 
a trip to South Canterbury in 1855, when he and his companion, 
M. J. Burke, were held up by a flooded river at Studholme’s run 
on the north bank of the Rakaia. Colonel Lean writes: “When we 
arrived there in the afternoon we found the three Studholme 
brothers, John, Michael and Paul, up to their eyes in work dipping 
sheep. John’s position was before a bullock’s hide stretched on 
posts and containing the mixture with which the sheep were 
dressed by saturating and rubbing the liquid into the fleece while 
it was being held by Michael. Paul was catching and overlooking 
the yards. It was a rough and by no means agreeable task.’ 

Cooper’s dipping powder was in use in 1878. Dippers were 
advised to bring the sheep close to the water in a shady spot 
with empty stomachs, to dip with three men (one to hold the 
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head and the other two to seize the legs before turning the sheep 
on its back and dipping it up and down), to make sure to turn 
the sheep around under the surface, to keep the sheep in the dip 
one minute exactly, and to stir the dip all the time. 

Dipping for scab was a different business. ‘This infection made 
its appearance in Australia about 1830 and was brought over to 
New Zealand with sheep imported from that source. It was soon 
recognized as a potential danger and one of the first enactments 
of the Canterbury Provincial Council, after its establishment in 
1853, was a Scab and Catarrh Ordinance, making provision for 
the inspection of sheep. At first sheep-owners were fairly com- 
placent but, in 1858, when the affection became more widespread, 
stringent measures of control were introduced. From that time 
the utmost vigilance had to be exercised, for once scab found its 
way into a flock it was extremely hard to eradicate it, as an infected 
sheep in scratching, would leave some of the parasites on a tree 
or post, from which clean sheep would become infected. Scab was 
at its worst during 1863-64. The Provincial Council passed another 
ordinance tightening up the provisions of the earlier one, and 
compelling runholders to erect dips. Conditions improved from 
1869 onward, and by 1876 Canterbury was practically free from 
this scourge. When scab was bad, sheep might be dipped four 
or five times a year. Every infected sheep was branded with an 
S on its rump and if a marked straggler wandered into a clean 
flock the whole mob had to be dipped as soon as possible. Some 
runholders took up country adjoining their runs and left it un- 
stocked as a means of avoiding infection of their flocks by scab. 
Travelling mobs were given a wide berth. 

For many years tobacco water was considered the best remedy 
for scab. Most of the tobacco was imported, but much was grown 
on the runs. Old diaries often mention the tobacco paddock. For 
the purposes of scab eradication, the locally-grown product was 
often superior to the imported variety. In 1867 a sample of tobacco 
srown on Hall’s Terrace station was examined by Dr Hector who 
stated that it compared with ‘negrohead’ as 118 to 100. The plant 
had to be carefully cultivated and kept free from weeds. The leaves 
were cut in the autumn and hung up to dry until the dipping in 
the spring. One hundred pounds of home-grown tobacco to a 
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boiler of 400 gallons of water was a common mixture. The mixture 
had to retain its heat as the sheep were put in and completely 
immersed. Hand dipping with this mixture before shearing was 
a tedious business. Another commonly used mixture was Io Ib. 
of tobacco and one pannikin (about 2 Ib.) of arsenic to 100 gallons 
of water. Later, a lime-sulphur mixture was used. ‘The person in 
charge of the dip kept up a supply of boiling water. A thermometer 
was used, as it was believed that the best results were obtained 
when the mixture was at 84 degrees. 

In a letter to The Lyttelton Times dated 20th November, 1865, 
Andrew W. Rutherford, of Mendip Hills, said he believed it 
possible to eradicate scab, even on a fully-stocked run, by having 
the sheep dipped ‘off the shears’ in a sheep wash of 20 Ib. of good 
manufactured tobacco and to |b. of sulphur to 100 gallons of water; 
dipping again immediately after the sheep were all shorn in a 
sheep wash of the above strength; and again in March with an 
additional 5 lb. of sulphur; and again in the beginning of May, 
when 20 Ib. of sulphur should be used. Clean country was a great 
object, and he advised keeping the sheep on, say, half the run 
from shearing until May, when the sheep should be shifted on 
to the other part of the run. He mentioned that under the ‘pilgrim’ 
sway, the Cheviot Hills and Highfield runs were two of the most 
scabby in the Amuri; but when they fell under the energetic 
management of the ‘land sharks’, the sheep were soon cleaned and 
have remained so ever since. ‘I will try’, he says, ‘to give as graphic 
a description as I can of what I saw on a station owned and man- 
aged by one of these ancient worthies (pilgrims) upon whom I 
called some years ago whilst he was busy dipping. The trough 
was a small one and he dipped about 1500 a day. There were seven 
men employed as follows: three putting the sheep into the trough, 
ten at a spell, and going through an arithmetical calculation that 
would gladden the heart of a Babbage; two young gentlemen of 
the genus “‘cadet’’, with an assistant, were attending to the sheep 
in the trough with beautifully painted and finely turned crutches 
which they were handling in a most graceful and careful manner, 
after the sight of which any mother would readily entrust her 
baby to their charge, or the most careful housewife have allowed 
them the handling of her china; one man yarding; one pumping; 
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one attending to the fires; one mixing a “specific”; and last but 
most certainly not least, the owner, strutting about in Napoleon 
boots with the air of a Robinson Crusoe—“I’m monarch of all I 
survey. My right there is none dare dispute”—and making such 
enquiries as “Mr Cuffer (a cadet) how’s the temperature?” Mr C., 
dipping his thermometer in the sheep wash, “one hundred and 
five, Sir”. “Lower it instantly five degrees” returned the bloated 
squatter in tones that brooked no delay. On a neighbouring hill 
a picnic party was visible which added very much to the pictures- 
queness of the scene. I may mention that the sheep on this station 
are more scabby now than they were then.’ 

Boiling-down plants for surplus stock were established in the 
‘sixties. Large vats constructed of quarter-inch iron were made 
in various sizes, some of them being large enough to hold 400 sheep 
which were thrown in unskinned. Steam was passed through the 
vat and the tallow flowed off through two taps. 

In the Malvern district the rabbit nuisance never assumed the 
same proportions as the scab nuisance. Most of the land was free- 
holded before rabbits became prolific. It is, however, well known 
that rabbits were present in varying density of population from 
the *fifties onward, and that there were enough of them in the 
Rakaia and Waimakariri riverbeds to provide sport. The great 
increase in density during the seventies and ’eighties has never 
been explained. At one time the increase was attributed to the 
newly introduced varieties, but this cannot be sustained. On the 
other hand, many old residents have contended that the spread 
was due to the establishment of English grasses, and that the 
spread over the tussock grasslands was due to peripheral expansion 
from the agricultural areas. All manner of animals were imported 
to deal with the pest. Bullen, of Kaikoura, imported mongoose 
from the Himalayas, and bred ferrets at the rate of about 200 each 
year, but he lost a good many through distemper which attacked 
the ferrets in his cages. By the early ’eighties phosphorized grain 
poisoning was popular and soon afterwards strychnine was used. 
In the ’seventies rabbit skins were worth 4s. a dozen. 

In the ’fifties and ’sixties grass fires were disastrous. There was 
a particularly extensive one on 30th January, 1855. Lake, of Milton 
run, offered a reward of £10 for information as to who set fire to 
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the plains between the Waimakariri and the Selwyn on that date. 
The last big fire on the north face of the Malvern Hills was in 
1878, or possibly 1879, when a fire started at Russell’s Flat and 
burnt down to about the present Rowallan. David McMillan Snr. 
galloped over to the old sheep station (now Morven) to save the 
house. He removed the lower boards of the house and the fire 
swept round and under the house, which, however, did not take 
fire as it was on a high foundation. 

An interesting feature of the work on the early sheep runs was the 
training of cadets. These were quite often young men of consider- 
able means, and sometimes with good academic records at English 
schools and universities, who wished to learn sheepfarming and, 
to that end, worked on a run in return for their food and keep, 
at the same time picking up whatever smattering of knowledge 
they could. G. A. E. Ross, of Waireka, was a cadet at Malvern 
Hills run. 

The first twenty years of settlement has sometimes been 
described as the ‘golden age’ of runholding. That may have been 
so in a social and sporting sense but the truth is that from a 
financial point of view very few of the runholders were successful. 
They had many difficulties to contend with. Most of them were 
totally inexperienced, and there was no established practice to 
guide them. They had to proceed by trial and error. Some were 
ruined by the interminable battle with scab and those on the higher 
country sustained severe financial setbacks through snowstorms, 
such as that which occurred in 1867 when lambing was in progress 
and losses among lambs and ewes were prodigious. 

Their position was, moreover, threatened by the continually 
increasing encroachment of the small settler and only those who 
were in a position to purchase the freehold of their runs could 
withstand this invasion. Many people are under the impression 
that few assisted immigrants came out before 1870, but the fact 
is that thousands arrived during the ’fifties and ’sixties and formed 
the basis of the small-farming population. 

In reading old diaries, one fact is continually brought to notice, 
and that is the friendly feeling that existed between the runholders 
and the first small farmers. Men like Phillips, Deans, and Hall, to 
mention a few names, were always amiable and esteemed friends 
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of the small man. From the ’fifties, as reference to Sewell’s diary 
will show, John Deans favoured closer settlement and, in a sense, 
the breaking up of the runs. Sir John Hall, though opposed to 
the compulsory acquisition of land, openly and decidedly stated 
that closer settlement was inevitable and essential. These diaries 
disclose, too, that the first settlers were not fussy men. They took 
things as they came, hoped for the best, and were prepared for 
any eventuality, good or bad. 


3 


EARLY FARMING 


IT WAS THE SPIRIT of independence and the urge of necessity 
which inspired the first small farmers in the Malvern district. 
The task of the small farmer was much more arduous than that 
of the runholder. The latter found a pasture ready for his flock, 
but the small settler’s first difficulty was to render his land fit 
for agriculture. 

Land could be purchased out of any of the runs provided that 
the runholder did not choose to use his pre-emptive rights to 
freehold that portion of his run. The price originally fixed for the 
purchase of such land was £3 per acre, but it was soon realized 
that the desired closer settlement of the province was not being 
achieved at that figure, and the price was reduced in 1856 to £2 
per acre. 

In choosing a piece of land the essential requirement was water. 
The best land was along the south bank of the Waimakariri and 
adjoining the Hawkins, Waireka, and Selwyn rivers. It was not 
long, therefore, before small freeholders, known as ‘cockatoos’, 
sought out and purchased the better land on the river side of 
The Desert and Ledard runs. Apart from the availability of water, 
one of the advantages of this locality was the fact that access was 
provided by way of the road known as the Coal Track, and most 
of the first selections of land, extending as far as Upper Courtenay 
(now Kimberley), were made along it. Equally attractive was the 
good land on Hill and Bray’s run at the forks of the Selwyn near 
the present Greendale, which was quickly bought up. Very soon 
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afterwards, freeholds were purchased higher up the Hawkins near 
Creyke’s road. In the Malvern Hills district some small freeholds 
were purchased towards the end of the sixties but this locality 
being more remote, the land there was not taken up so closely 
for small farms as it was in other places. | 

The prospecting farmer judged the land by its vegetation. Land 
covered with flax and cabbage-trees was greatly favoured, and 
the spade soon showed the texture of the soil. Many old residents 
have stated that their prospects were denied them by rivals who 
first reached the land office to enter the appropriate claim. Thus, 
James Gough built a hut on the Hawkins near the present Nesslea, 
planted broom and gorse for shelter, and hoped that his claim 
would be successful. And there were many others in similar 
circumstances. 

The early land laws in Canterbury permitted the selector to 
choose his land before survey; the conditions being that it must 
run back forty chains from some road—even if only twenty acres 
were bought, that being the minimum area purchasable after 1856. 
The minimum before that was fifty acres. Any odd pieces of land 
smaller than twenty acres were disposed of by auction, and this 
led to a system of what was called ‘gridironing’ whereby a person 
secured the control of a much larger area than he had bought. 
He would buy two sections of the minimum of twenty acres and 
leave nineteen acres between them, so covering a greater area of 
good land than he had actually bought, and as the nineteen acres 
could be bought only by auction, he was in a strong position when 
that piece of land was put up for sale. 

Few of the first settlers were blessed with much capital. If the 
settler was not in a position to pay cash for the land he had selected, 
the common practice was to take a tracing of the map to an agent 
or backer. If the agent approved the selection, he would buy the 
land, giving the applicant an agreement, such as, for example, 
the right of purchase in five years at £5 per acre, plus a percentage 
of somewhere between ten and fifteen per cent on the purchase 
money. Individuals, as well as firms, acted as backers. Such men 
as Rhodes, H. B. Johnstone, Gould, Luck and Clark, Harman and 
Stevens, ‘Travers, and others, are mentioned as backing many of 
the first freeholders. 
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It is interesting to note the official records of land purchased in 
the Malvern district. The following list includes only the purchases 
by farmers and not those made by runholders or speculators. 

The first freehold sections in the district were Nos. 328 and 328, 
soo acres, near Homebush station, set aside by the Canterbury 
Association in 1852 for Lord Lyttelton’s trustees as security for 
advances made to the Association. 

On 30th September, 1856, Deans purchased No. $31, just south 
of Cairn Hill. Up to 1896, the Deans family purchased thousands 
of acres. 

On 20th March, 1857, A. C. Knight purchased No. 694 near 
the present Sheffield, a coal section on the south side of the Hawkins. 
Later in the same year, R. Wright purchased the adjoining section, 
No. 1037. On 4th October, 1858, Bishop Harper purchased No. 
1515 at Knight’s Bush. On 31st October, 1859, G. A. E. Ross 
purchased No. 2234 at Knight’s Bush. On 23rd April, 1860, 
A. Bradshaw purchased No. 2470 near the present Sheffield. 

During 1860 various coal and mineral sections were purchased 
on the Malvern Hills. On 4th November, 1861, Henry Bacon Quin 
purchased No. 3614 near the Waimakariri gorge. At that time 
there was a project for a ferry and accommodation house there. 
In November, 1861, A. R. Creyke began buying extensive free- 
hold along the south bank of the Waimakariri, as also did William 
Sefton Moorhouse. In December, 1861, James S. Preston (after- 
wards the Rev. J. S. Preston) purchased his first section at Court- 
enay. He named his farm “Warcop’ after his family property at 
Home—Warcop Hall. 

On sth December, 1861, Michael Brennan Hart purchased his 
first coal section near the present Whitecliffs. On 30th January, 
1862, R. J. Fleming bought a section near the present Annat. 
On 17th March, 1862, H. Weir purchased No. 4008 near Race- 
course Hill, and on the same date Wingate and Middleton pur- 
chased No. 4013 in the same place. Middleton afterwards lived 
at Rakaia. Nothing is known of Wingate. The section is on the 
south side of Racecourse Hill—a very likely place for an accommo- 
dation house. The section afterwards came into the hands of 
Dr Henry Richards and is now farmed by Mr R. S. Gunn. 

On 17th March, 1862, Douglas Graham and Robert Eaglesome 
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bought land on the Hawkins near Racecourse Hill. On 9th June, 
1862, Harry Bell Johnstone purchased No. 4318 at Little Race- 
course Hill. Johnstone was a well-known solicitor. The first hotel 
was established on this section. 

On oth June, 1862, Everard Whiting Jones, Powys and Hunt 
began buying land at Greendale. On 24th July, 1862, Karslake 
and Anson bought 1106 acres. Most of this land is now farmed 
by Mr Jack Gunn. On 9th October, 1862, Everard Whiting Jones 
began buying triangles at the present Waddington. Later, most 
of this land was bought by William Waddington. On 9th March, 
1863, J. A. Morgan purchased the land now farmed by Mr Jack 
Green. On 13th August, 1863, William Pitt began buying land 
at Courtenay and at Russell’s Flat. Pitt was a relation of the 
great English statesman. 

On 12th October, 1863, J. W. Gough and W. White purchased 
No. 6168 at Greendale but, apparently, they did not settle on this 
land for some time. According to tradition the first actual settler 
at Greendale was T. W. Adams who took up land and started to 
farm on 28th May, 1865. 

In February, 1864, G. Vallentine and Frisby began purchasing 
land at Courtenay. On 14th April, 1864, J. Lowry bought a section 
at Little Racecourse Hill. On 4th July, 1864, John Porteous Barr 
bought No. 7371 at Courtenay. On 11th August, 1864, J. Wright 
(‘Swampy’ Wright) began buying land on the Hawkins near Little 
Racecourse Hill. 

On 24th October, 1864, G. Beatty bought No. 7821 at Courtenay. 
His family afterwards farmed round Coalgate. Beatty’s road at 
Kimberley is named after him. On 3rd November, 1864, G. Little- 
john bought No. 7870. On 19th December, 1864, James Leigh 
purchased No. 8040 on the Hawkins near Little Racecourse Hill. 
W. T. Popple married Miss Leigh. On 27th March, 1865, J. Hen- 
nings began buying land at Greendale. On roth April, 1865, W. J. 
and W. S. Blunt bought sections at Courtenay. 

On 27th April, 1865, R. C. Kingdon bought sections at Little 
Racecourse Hill. On sth June, 1865, W. Gunn purchased No. 8844 
on the Hawkins. The land is now farmed by Mr Robert Reid. 
On 8th June, 1865, Hector Gillanders bought No. 8850, after- 
wards farmed by Donald Gillanders. On 19th June, 1865, Colonel 
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Brett purchased 1000 acres at Courtenay. On 13th July, 186s, 
J. Ligertwood bought No. 8956 at Greendale. On 2oth July, 186s, 
George Cook bought No. 8993 at Courtenay. On 31st August, 
1865, John Jebson began buying sections at Little Racecourse Hill. 
On sth October, 1865, J. N. McCann bought No. 9231 near the 
present Annat. 

On 12th October, 1865, J. Middlemiss began buying at Court- 
enay. The land is now farmed by Mr Gordon Dysart. On 30th 
October, 1865, J. Elsbee and G. Giddings began buying at Green- 
dale. On 27th November, 1865, J. Wylde bought land at the 
Waimakariri, now farmed by Mr W. O. Judd. On 15th January, 
1866, C. C. Anderson bought sections at Courtenay. On 15th 
March, 1866, R. W. Croskill and J. Haron bought sections. 

On 3rd May, 1866, John Hamilton Ward bought his first section. 
Later, he was well known as the owner of Bangor estate. On 
7th June, 1866, James Manson bought his first section at Kimberley, 
as also did David Ronald. On 4th April, 1867, W. Pole began 
buying land near Coalgate. On 28th October, 1867, the McBeath 
brothers began buying on the bed of the Waimakariri river near 
Courtenay. Most of this land is now washed away. On 25th June, 
1868, Holmes, of Holmes and Richardson, purchased his first 
section. His family later owned Bangor. On 15th October, 1868, 
James Dysart began buying at Courtenay. 

On 4th July, 1870, Thomas Morland began buying at Green- 
dale, and on 11th August, 1870, P. Clinton and G. Warren pur- 
chased sections. On 26th October, 1871, W. J. Jenkins purchased 
section No. 14,653. E. C. Minchin, of Westwood, started buying 
on tIth March, 1872, and Captain Halkett on 27th June, 1872. 

On roth June, 1872, W. J. Taylor bought at Little Racecourse 
Hill. On 25th July, 1872, G. Rudd purchased at Greendale. Before 
that date he had purchased from previous freeholders. On 12th 
September, 1872, Charles Gamble and Richard Scarlett bought at 
Waddington. On 10th October, 1872, the Tosswill brothers bought 
large areas at Brett’s Corner (Kirwee). On 3rd December, 1872, 
Alexander Fraser bought R. S. 16014 at Waddington. Before that 
date he was living at Russell’s Flat. 

On 6th January, 1873, R. F. W. deB. Barry and Alfred Cardale 
of Waireka run started buying freehold. On 11th September, 
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‘Professor’ Aaron Ayers bought the property afterwards known 
as Pinegrove, near Waddington. Ayers was a well-known Christ- 
church hairdresser and was at one time mayor of the city. On 
15th January, 1874, William Rossiter bought 416 acres at Sheffield 
—now Rocombe. 

The above list helps to outline the history of land purchase in 
the Malvern district. Considerations of space preclude any detailed 
account of the subsequent history of the sections, or of the lives 
of the purchasers. 

Having secured his land, the settler’s first requirement was some 
sort of habitation. In places where timber was more readily avail- 
able, a weatherboard dwelling was built, but in localities more 
remote from timber supplies he utilized the materials at hand and 
erected a sod hut or a cob hut with a thatched roof. Of these, the 
cob hut was the more substantial. It stood up to the high winds 
and was cool in summer and warm in winter. Sod huts could be 
erected by experts in very short time although it was difficult 
to ensure stability. They were plastered inside and out with a 
mixture of cow-dung and clay and looked very clean and tidy. 
The roof was generally thatched with rushes, raupo, or tussock. 
Unfortunately, no water could be saved from a thatched roof. 
The writer remembers one of the early settlers having to go and 
cart water from the nearest stream four miles away whilst it was 
pouring with rain, but he had no method of catching it. The 
furnishing of such a whare would be as primitive as could be 
imagined—the bedstead, table and seats being all home made. 
There would be a camp oven, a pan, a billy, a basin, a couple of 
plates, two pannikins and possibly a bucket. For stock, the settler 
would have a few hens which would provide him with all the 
luxuries he would be able to get. As caterpillars and grasshoppers 
were very plentiful, the hens would do well on these insects, 
together with the crumbs which fell from their owner’s table. 

In most cases these huts served for the first ten years, when 
they would be replaced by wooden houses. ‘There was good black 
birch in the Easedale Nook Big Bush from which most of the houses 
in the Malvern district were built. Then again, men like Kenrick 
and Quin were very active sawyers at Oxford, whence for many 
years there was a trade across the river. Until the punts were 
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established, the river was forded at Courtenay and many of the 
first houses at Courtenay and Kirwee were built of Oxford timber 
brought over by bullock wagon. 

In the early ’sixties Thomas Purdie of Papanui road, Christchurch, 
advertised that he would build four-roomed cottages, 26 feet by 
22 feet, for £80 in town and country. His price for cottages 24 feet 
by 12 feet was £52, and for 18 feet by to feet cottages, £35. Purdie 
built cottages in many parts of Canterbury. 

The land for the first crop was generally prepared and sown by 
arrangement with a neighbour who had a team, the settler doing 
fencing or other work in return for putting in the crop. Thus, 
the seed wheat, a spade and a shovel, would be all that he had 
to provide until his first harvest. The neighbour with the team 
would quite possibly be only that much better off than the man 
with the spade and shovel. Should the harvest turn out well, he 
might next autumn purchase a pair of bullocks and a plough and 
so, step by step, get all the implements required on his farm. 

Bullocks were worked in the same way as horses except that 
the bullocks’ collars were fastened at the bottom. Bullocks were 
easier to keep than horses, but they were very slow, and the way 
they crawled along, chewing their cud, was most exasperating and 
exhausting to the patience of the driver. 

As an example of some of the shifts the first settlers were put 
to in getting a start, it is interesting to note that T. W. Adams, 
who took up land at the Selwyn Forks in 1865 and who, by the 
way, was the first man to turn a furrow in that district, did so 
with a team consisting of a horse and a bullock. The collar for 
the bullock was an old pair of trousers stuffed with straw. In this 
manner he grew fourteen acres of oats, sown on the first furrow, 
and secured a fair crop. 

The next problem confronting the settler was fencing. As with 
the cropping, expedients had to be resorted to until permanent 
fencing could be erected, and one of these, according to the late 
Donald Gillanders, was simply a ploughed furrow which was 
sufficient to keep the Merino sheep within bounds. The first 
permanent fences were usually of the ditch and bank type. To 
construct these, the tussock was trimmed off the soil. A sod about 
eight inches square was then cut out and placed on the fence 
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line which was built up four or five sods high. A similar bank 
two sods high was placed on the other side, the centre being filled 
up and backed with loose soil. Later on, gorse seed was sown or 
gorse seedlings planted on the bank. Pukeko, however, played havoc 
with the seedlings. Where land needed draining, a ditch and bank 
fence provided drainage as well as a fence. The earliest ditch and 
bank fence in the Courtenay district was erected by W. J. Jenkins 
and is still in existence on the property now occupied by his grand- 
son, Mr M. E. Jenkins. 

Most of the first settlers were single men and there were few 
women on the farms; but it must be conceded that the lot of these 
few women was much harder than that of the men, shut off as 
they were from all social intercourse with friends, and in many 
places with water and fuel almost impossible to obtain. Indeed, 
in most cases water had to be carried long distances and was so 
precious that it was used for many purposes before being thrown 
away. ‘There was little firewood, and sometimes wheat straw was 
all that was available. 

Life in those days, however, had its compensations, in that there 
were none of the pests that came in later years. There were few 
rats and mice, no horse-flies, no bot-flies, no Californian thistle, no 
twitch, and no blight on the fruit trees. On the other hand, native 
birds were very plentiful. Paradise ducks frequented the cornfields 
in hundreds. In some fields they were so numerous that they gave 
a distinct covering to the ground, especially where the stubble 
had been burnt. Grey duck and teal were well represented but 
spoonbill ducks and blue mountain ducks were less plentiful. 
Swamphens were seen along the banks of the rivers and wekas often 
peered into the mens’ huts. The booming of the bittern was a 
common sound in the swamps near the rivers. Red-bills and dot- 
terels made their simple nests close together. The native lark was 
seen in all directions and was so tame that it sometimes settled on 
a man who was resting in the tussocks. Kakas sometimes came on 
to the plains in vast numbers and swarmed about the homesteads, 
and every winter for many years parakeets came down from the 
forest country. A wood pigeon was seen occasionally, as was the 
morepork owl, but the native quail had become almost extinct in 
the district by 1865. It was an early victim to shepherds’ dogs 
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and grass fires. At first there were a few half-wild pigs about the 
Selwyn Forks. In later years the wild pigs were not the real 
‘Captain Cooks’ but merely pigs that had strayed from some of 
the runs and had been allowed to breed and grow wild. They 
soon ceased to exist after settlement was established. In 186s, 
T. W. Adams found a cat and some kittens between the Selwyn 
and Waireka rivers, but he did not think there were any rabbits 
in the neighbourhood at that time. By 1871, however, rabbits 
had become established in the Hawkins riverbed near Pauri Bank. 
Caterpillars, he records, were represented by millions. He had 
seen a field of wheat so thickly covered by them as to give it 
quite a caterpillar shade of colour. After the insects had passed 
through the field not a leaf was left on the stalks. The greatest 
damage, however, was done to the oats and barley, fields of those 
crops being utterly destroyed by the caterpillars. The introduc- 
tion of English birds undoubtedly helped to banish the pest, as on 
the few occasions when caterpillars have attacked the crops since 
the imported birds were liberated, the effect has not been so 
destructive as previously. 

In writing about the Malvern district in 1876, E. J. Wakefield 
mentions that, besides pheasants, a few partridges had been seen 
in the district. There were a few hares and more would no doubt 
be introduced by some of the sporting residents with the aid of 
the hunt club and the acclimatisation society. 

The English skylarks, of which there were plenty, are said to 
have afforded a sure indication of whether the frequent light mist 
at daybreak would be dissipated by the sun’s first warmth or turn 
to rain. If, in rising in song at the very first dawn of day, the sky- 
lark penetrated into clear air and the song was continued till its 
sound was lost in the height, then it would be a fine day; but, iff 
on the contrary, the bird failed to penetrate the mist and the sound 
descended again and ceased suddenly as he reached the ground, 
rain would almost certainly follow. 

The usual course of cropping on a new farm was to take two 
crops of wheat and one of oats before laying down in grass, but 
too often the land was left in sorrel, which was the most prevalent 
weed at that time. 

The wheat crop was the sheet anchor of the Canterbury farmer 
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for many years. A single-furrow plough was used to turn the sod, 
and the man who could successfully take an even furrow across 
a field with an old Barraman or Grey swing plough was certainly 
well trained in eye and hand. Then followed the broadcasting of 
the seed; and what a labour it was marching up and down the 
uneven ground with a load of wheat strapped on the shoulders. 
James Gough stated that he could and did sow forty acres of wheat 
in a day. Another large wheatgrower rivalled this by broadcasting 
from a dray while someone else drove the horse. Yet most of the 
seed would lodge in the straight lines made by the furrows and 
old residents say that the rows were as regular as those made by 
modern drills. After sowing, the field would be lightly covered 
by a brush harrow usually made of manuka scrub and pulled by 
two horses. 

The raising of the first crop of wheat in the Malvern Hills district 
is attributed to John Jebson. Other early growers in that area 
were David Dick and William McMillan who leased land on the 
Waimakariri, west of the gorge, from the Deans estate. At that 
time the ground was full of old logs and the then recently estab- 
lished blacksmith at Little Racecourse Hill was kept almost wholly 
employed keeping their implements in order. 

In describing the first crop of wheat grown by him in the Green- 
dale district, T. W. Adams says: ‘When I came upon the scene in 
March, 1865, no plough had ever turned a furrow in the district 
and, with the exception of a sod sheep-yard, there was not a fence 
of any kind. The run was occupied by Messrs Hill and Bray, and 
a son of Mr Hill was the only person usually here. The sheep run 
was bounded by the rivers Selwyn and Hawkins from the junction, 
and extended to Bealey road. The first crop of grain sown was 
14 acres of oats on the centre field of R.S. 8795, then, as now, 
owned by me. This I ploughed after I came to the district and 
had built a sod hut to live in. The oats were sown on the first 
furrow and yielded a fair crop. There was not much grain grown 
in the district. The next season one or two small pieces of oats 
and a fine piece of wheat yielding up to 62 bushels to the acre on 
land that had been first skimmed and ploughed again, and about 
half that amount on the land only once ploughed from tussock. 
This wheat was delivered in a dray by me at the Heathcote Ferry, 
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Ferry Road, and sold for 2s. tod. per bushel, a price that was 
wholly swallowed by harvesting as I paid tos. an acre for cutting 
by reaper and tos. an acre for tying what I was unable to tie 
myself. It cost me 6d. per bushel for machine and two hands to 
thresh it, I having to pay all the other hands or return the labour 
—usually the latter. Afterwards the wheat had to be winnowed 
again before it was saleable at 2s. tod. per bushel at the wharf. 
Most of the wheat that I grew that year I sold to Mr Wood at 
2s. 9d. per bushel delivered at Riccarton. ‘This took me two days 
to deliver eighteen sacks. Things improved very much by the 
following years as I sold most of my wheat at 6s. 6d. per bushel 
and the expenses were reduced by about half, the railway having 
been brought to the bank of the Selwyn, now Norwood.’ 

The kinds of wheat grown in Canterbury in the early ’sixties 
were mostly the varieties known as Essex White and ‘Talavera, 
with a smaller area of Pearl and Velvet Chaff. These were followed 
by the introduction of Hunter’s White which, in a few years, 
entirely supplanted the first two kinds. Essex White was a most 
prolific wheat, but was soft and very liable to sprout with exposure 
to only a moderate amount of rain. Talavera was a spring wheat, 
something after the Tuscan type but with less straw. It was several 
years later that Tuscan wheat was introduced to cultivation. 

Reaping began as soon as a patch was ready. To delay was to 
risk a great shaking by nor’-wester. Many of the smaller areas 
of grain were cut with either the hook or scythe. One man with 
a sickle could reap and tie about half an acre a day. With a scythe 
he could manage an acre a day. But on the better-equipped farms 
the Burgess and Key reaping machine was used. Compared with 
modern machines this was a heavy, clumsy affair with a great deal 
of weight on the grain wheel, so that the horses were always being 
drawn towards the standing corn, and had always to be held hard 
by one rein, so that they detested the work and were often with 
difficulty induced to go at all. In fact, the only successful way of 
making them go was to yoke a leading horse, ridden by a boy, 
to the end of the pole. In a forty-bushel crop a fairly successful 
job could be made, but in a heavy crop the knives would frequently 
get jammed, and the machine would have to be backed to clear 
them, which was very annoying and wasted a good deal of time. 
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The crop was pulled off the platform with a rake. In a heavy crop 
this was a most laborious job and many a good man had to confess 
himself beaten. He would then take his turn at driving while 
his mate went through the mill in the same way. The grain had 
then to be bound by hand which was another very arduous job. 
If done directly it came off the machine it was not an unpleasant 
job, but it seldom could be done at once, and by the time the 
owner was ready to bind it, the sheaf would be all scattered by the 
wind and had to be pulled together by the binder’s hands causing 
the finger-ends to be quite worn through. Persons owning a 
machine and cutting for others usually charged tos. an acre. For 
binding the sheaves the price varied according to the crop, but 
Ios. an acre was often paid. It was the custom for all the odd 
labour in Christchurch to turn out into the country for harvest 
work. Indeed, many mechanics made it a rule to go out harvesting 
during the Christmas and New Year holidays and groups of them 
would go from farm to farm seeking work. 

Up to about 1865, threshing was done by horse-power, the 
owner of the machine finding the horses, the driver and the feeder. 
As a rule there was very little hired labour used in threshing, the 
farmers helping each other. About 200 bushels was a good day’s 
work for the threshing machine, and the stacks were built with 
that in view, so that a stack could be disposed of in one day. 
The usual charge was 6d. per bushel for separating the grain from 
the straw. The corn which fell under the machine was pulled out 
by a man expert with a rake who would separate all cavings, or 
longer portions of straw, from the wheat. The wheat was then 
put through a winnowing machine, where, if the crop was yielding 
well, three men were kept very busy keeping the cloth clean. 
All the grain was threshed and sold by the measured bushel. This 
was a very delicate business; the bushel must not be over-filled 
or shaken, but just nicely filled and struck off with a straight-edge. 
It was then put into sacks and tied with flax. 

The portable steam engine and Hornsby combine made its 
appearance about 1865. At first, the output was from 400 to 500 
bushels a day, but with the introduction of higher-powered 
machines, this was increased to 1000 bushels a day, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the price of threshing from od. to 6d. a 
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bushel. The shifting of these machines from place to place devolved 
upon the farmers, very few of whom had a team strong enough for 
the purpose and it was the custom for neighbours to assist each 
other by supplying extra horses. Even then, great difficulty was 
experienced in getting the horses to pull together and it was no 
uncommon thing to see the machine stuck for hours, to the disgust 
of everybody concerned. 

Water was the main problem until it became available from the 
water-races in the ’eighties. As settlement had, of necessity, to 
move further back from the rivers, all water had to be carted in 
drays. A 400-gallon tank was generally used. It was not unusual 
on a Monday morning for as many as twenty drays to be at Ridgen’s 
Creek for water, at which place there were twelve sod huts. Some 
of these drays came a distance of seven miles. The larger farmers, 
such as Gough and Clinton, kept a three-horse team going to the 
creek every day for water. The earliest works of the Courtenay 
Road Board were in the nature of providing tracks into the Wai- 
makariri river for water. Wells were sunk in a few places, but 
their depth was so great as to make them prohibitive to most 
settlers. In the early ’sixties a very deep well was put down on 
Fereday’s run. Whilst sinking it, a speck of gold was raised from 
a level deeper than 200 feet. There was another deep well on 
Colonel Brett’s farm at Kirwee, this one being often mentioned as 
a source of supply for the neighbouring settlers before the water- 
races came down. In 1864, John Gunn put down a well 200 feet 
deep at his property on the Hawkins (now Estate R. and J. Reid) 
but the supply was not permanent. In more recent years the late 
Donald Gillanders of Darfield had a well sunk at ‘Almond Bank’ 
to a depth of 250 feet. The Kimberley school well, put down in 
the ’seventies, was 150 feet deep. The two wells at Pauri Bank 
above Racecourse Hill were only twenty-five feet deep, and Samuel 
Hight’s well in the same locality was thirty feet. The local residents 
are of the opinion that the water in these shallow wells comes from 
the Waimakariri. 

Lack of water, however, was no deterrent to five Yorkshiremen 
who arrived in the colony about 1860. These men, whose names 
were Cass, Holland, Catrick, Walker, and Price, all came from 


the same village, and had decided to buy a block of land and divide 
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it among themselves. They chose 1000 acres on the Bealey road 
between West Melton and the present Aylesbury, where, in the 
light of farming knowledge of those days, the land was too poor 
to give its owners a living; but the worst defect was that, until 
the water-races went through, there was no drier part of Canter- 
bury. The settlement, which became known as York Town, carried 
on for about five years, and then was abandoned. Until quite 
recently the walls of some of the cob houses and a few tall gum 
trees remained to show where the homesteads had been. The 
explanation of the choice of this site was that in the particular 
part of Yorkshire where the party came from, farmers on dry land 
prospered whilst those on wet land were not so prosperous. 'Think- 
ing that the same conditions would apply in this country, the 
dry area was chosen. 

By the end of the sixties, farming methods were more or less 
stabilized. Wages were about Is. an hour and a 65-hour week was 
common. The virgin soil yielded abundant crops. According to 
grain statistics taken by the Courtenay Road Board in 1868, there 
were 137 grain growers in the Courtenay road district, which, at 
that time, extended to Weedons. The total acreage sown in grain 
was 7846 acres and the total yield was 105,515 bushels of wheat, 
83,400 bushels of oats, and 30,931 bushels of barley. In 1872 the 
Courtenay district was considered to be the second largest wheat 
growing district in New Zealand. 

Towards the end of the ’sixties small farmers began buying 
around the Malvern Hills, but the mana of the runholders held 
out till the abolition of the provinces, and it was not until the late 
’seventies that the district became fully settled. In 1871, it was 
reported to the Provincial Council that 75,000 acres of good land 
was still unsold in the Malvern district—that is, still included in 
the leasehold of the runs. The speeding up of railway construction, 
however, and the increased rate of immigration accelerated land 
sales. The boom was at its height in 1878, by which time the 
greater part of the district had become settled. In the prosperous 
*seventies virgin soil yielded about seventy bushels of barley, fifty 
to 100 bushels of oats, and sixty bushels of wheat to the acre. Land 
purchased near Waddington at £2 per acre yielded as much as £5 
in the first year. 
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Many of the first settlers were part-time farmers. In such off 
seasons as there were in the seventies, several small farmers would 
combine for fencing, roading, shearing, or other contracts, whilst 
in the Malvern district a side-line carried on before the railway 
was established was the carting of coal to Rolleston. 

On 17th December, 1863, Messrs Burnell, Bennett and Sprot 
offered for sale sections in the “Township of Courtenay’ about 
twenty miles westward of Christchurch. They stated that 10,000 
acres of land had been purchased in the neighbourhood, and that 
the Provincial Council had voted £4000 for the roads in the district. 
Quarter-acre sections were offered for £12 Ios., with £1 deposit. 
The situation which had been selected for this township was 
described as ‘one of the happiest in the province’. 

During the late ’sixties and throughout the ’seventies there was 
a large influx of settlers. With the establishment of the road boards 
better means of communication were developed, and such amenities 
as recreation grounds, cemeteries, and pounds were provided, the 
latter being described as filling a long-felt want, as hitherto cattle 
had been allowed to trespass with impunity. 

The Courtenay district, being the earliest settled, took the lead 
in farming development. It was fortunate in having such men as 
Colonel Brett, Thomas H. Anson, and others to institute pro- 
gressive movements. According to the writer of the crop notes 
in The Lyttelton Times of 9th November, 1868, the township of 
Courtenay at that time consisted of an accommodation house, a 
school, a blacksmith’s shop, and a chapel belonging to the denom- 
ination known as the Brethren. It was stated that the opening 
of the Southern railway had considerably enhanced the value of 
the land as a corn-growing locality because the journey to Rolleston 
and back could be made in one day with ease, whereas it used to 
take two days to get to town and back. In the ’seventies the town- 
ship had two hotels, a school, two stores, a blacksmith, a cabinet- 
maker, and a dressmaker. A very high-class horticultural show was 
held there. 

Colonel Brett’s achievements are recorded elsewhere in this book. 
He was a fine settler and adopted the best methods of farming. 
He was the first president of the Courtenay Agricultural and 
Pastoral Association and was largely responsible for the opening 
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of a school in the district. Colonel Brett had all the characteristics 
of the typical army officer of his day, and when excited at Provincial 
Council meetings used to come out with “By Gad, Sir’, as for 
example, when speaking on the defence of Canterbury—‘By Gad, 
Sir, if we don’t take care we shall see some day a Russian general 
sitting in your chair surrounded by a detachment of men with fixed 
bayonets, by Gad, Sir, dictating terms to the city.’ 

Thomas Hamilton Anson was also the son of an army officer. 
He was born in India and was there during the mutiny. When 
his father died he returned to England with his mother to be 
educated at Eton. He came to New Zealand about 1860, and was 
a cadet with C. J. Harper at Lake Coleridge, being later associated 
with J. K. Karslake in several runholding ventures. About 1870 
he went to live at Courtenay, where he became the first chairman 
of the Courtenay School Committee, a member and sometime 
chairman of the Courtenay Road Board, a member of the Selwyn 
County Council and many other local bodies. He twice success- 
fully contested elections for the House of Representatives, Alfred 
Saunders finally defeating him for the Selwyn seat. Anson was a 
nephew of Admiral Anson. When he died in 1894 The Lyttelton 
Times wrote as follows: “His quiet gentlemanly demeanour, sound 
common sense, pluck as a pioneer, and unselfish desire to help 
all around him, won for him the respect of all classes. His name 
will long be remembered as one of those who did much to make 
Canterbury what she is at present.’ 

Under the leadership of these men, organizations for the pro- 
motion of better farming practice came into being. One move- 
ment was the organization of ploughing matches, the first recorded 
ploughing match in the district being held on 30th September, 
1867, in Seaton’s paddock at the back of The Desert woolshed. After 
the finish all adjourned to C. F. Worth’s Half Way House, where 
dinner was served. The prizes were distributed by H. Mathias. 

In the following year the match was held in Preston’s paddock, 
near White’s accommodation house. Twenty-five teams competed 
but there was water on the ground making conditions difficult. 
After the match fifty persons dined at White’s. 

The ground selected for the 1870 match was a piece of unbroken 
land adjoining the residence of Colonel Brett. ‘The tussocks seemed 
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to bother those who came from the older settled districts and tried 
the strength of their horses. The judges were Mcllraith, Hepworth, 
and Flight. The prize of £10 for first-class ploughing was won by 
W. Ladbrooke, and that of £5 for second-class by F. Folston. As 
on the former occasions, the day’s activities were concluded with 
a dinner at one of the accommodation houses—this time White’s— 
where eighty persons sat down. 

There is also a record of a ploughing match being held at Selwyn 
Forks on 9th September, 1868, on John Pearce’s field near Derrett’s 
hotel. There were district classes and open classes. The judges 
were C. Newton, James Mcllraith, and William Boag. ‘The account 
goes on to say that from frequent visitations to a refreshment cart 
a few, perhaps, got a little too excited towards the close, but on 
the whole, it passed off well. The customary dinner was at Derrett’s 
under the presidency of Samuel Bealey. 

Ploughing matches eventually ceased to be annual events—prob- 
ably because these occasions were conducive to a too liberal 
patronage of the refreshment booth—but they have been revived 
of late years. 

Another organization started in the district was the Courtenay 
Farmers’ Club, also under the presidency of Colonel Brett. Its 
first show was held in 1872 at The Desert homestead. The members 
of the committee were N. S. Kingdon, L. Coutts, W. B. Tosswill, 
J. Turner, J. Painter, G. Henderson, T. H. Anson, A. E. Davis 
and A. McNae. This club was the forerunner of the present Court- 
enay Agricultural and Pastoral Association. 

Literary and debating societies were formed at Courtenay, 
Greendale, and Sheffield. Some of the papers read before these 
societies appear to have been of a very high order. In 1875, the 
autumn session of the Sheffield Literary Institute was commenced 
with a paper on “The Present State and Future Prospects of Jeru- 
salem’, read by R. Pole, and at the same meeting John Lawry 
read a paper on “The State of Agriculture in Canterbury’, whilst 
John Jebson undertook to deliver at the next meeting an address 
on “The Geological Phenomena of New Zealand with Special Refer- 
ence to its Flora and Fauna’. About this time, too, public libraries 
were established at Sheffield, Courtenay, and South Malvern. 

The Courtenay district derived its name from its proximity 
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to the Courtenay river, that being the name given to the Waimaka- 
riri by the Canterbury Association in commemoration of a member 
of the committee. The name ‘Courtenay’ for the river, however, 
never took on with the early settlers, who used the Maori name, 
anglicized into “Wye McCreedy’ and other renderings. 

The East Malvern district, although not completely settled until 
well on in the ’seventies, quickly assumed considerable importance, 
principally on account of the coal mines but also from the fact 
that it was a bottle-neck through which all traffic to the West 
Coast had to pass. Following the usual practice in British colonies, 
where an isolated hill on a flat plain was often named Racecourse 
Hill, the area around this natural feature near the present Sheffield 
was known in the ’fifties and ’sixties as Little Racecourse Hill. 
In 1864, John Jebson was selling coal from his ‘Canterbury Colliery’ 
at Little Racecourse Hill. Later, his coal mines were known as 
the Malvern Collieries, but apparently one of them was called 
the Sheffield Colliery, and that is the probable origin of the name 
given to the township. When the railway reached Little Race- 
course Hill in December, 1874, the station was named Malvern. 
The name was changed to Sheffield in 1876. 

There is some doubt about the origin of the place-name of Annat. 
When Cobb and Co.’s coaches delivered the mail in the ’sixties, 
the post office was known as Malvern. There is a township named 
Annat near Corpach in the Scottish Highlands, and it is almost 
certain that a Scot named the township after his birthplace. The 
difficulty lies in determining who that Scot was, as there are several 
possibilities, but it was probably Ewen McIntosh, who first man- 
aged that part of the freehold purchased out of the Easedale Nook 
run and including the property now known as ‘Mountain View’. 
The Annat Village Settlement, surveyed in 1882, was one of the 
first of the Rolleston settlements. There were thirty-two sections, 
or lots, ranging in area from five to fifty acres. 

In October, 1862, Everard Whiting Jones purchased several tri- 
angular pieces of land at the future site of Waddington. Later, 
these sections were owned by William Waddington, an industrious 
man who, before he lived at Waddington, was guard on the 
Christchurch-Ferrymead railway. Waddington subdivided his land 
for sale. He lived in a cottage on the line of the proposed railway 
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and his cottage had to be removed to allow the construction of 
the line. Waddington donated some land in the hope that a station 
would be established there, but a public ballot decided in favour 
of the Malvern station (now Shefheld) being at Little Racecourse 
Hill. Nevertheless, Waddington had its own railway station by 
1875. In the early days Waddington had a post office attached to 
the store. The mail bag was thrown off the coach into the long 
tussock and the postmaster often had difficulty in finding it. The 
spot was somewhere about where Mr F. J. Jenkins now lives. 
The post office remained attached to the store until about 1925, 
when it was taken over by Sheffield and a delivery service insti- 
tuted for Waddington. The township sections were purchased 
mainly by new arrivals from the Old Country, who built houses 
and found employment with the larger settlers and in railway 
and water-race construction. 

It was not until after the completion of the railway in the late 
seventies that the present township of Coalgate developed. The 
railway station there was first called Selwyn Bluff, but by common 
consent of those who had applied for a post office, it was changed, 
in 1876, to Coalgate—that name, it is understood, being suggested 
by E. J. Wakefield and George Roberts (a surveyor) as indicating 
the gate to the coalfields. 

Whitecliffs took its name from the white cliffs at the Selwyn 
gorge on the way to Hart’s coal mine, or Hartleigh; and the Pig 
Saddle road which traverses the hills from Hartleigh to Russell’s 
Flat from the fact that wild pigs were to be found there. 

The place name of Darfield is almost modern. When the rail- 
way reached there the station was named Whitecliffs Junction, but 
this led to confusion and caused parcels addressed to the White- 
cliffs terminus to miscarry. Later, the name was changed to Horn- 
don Junction, and the name Horndon is still retained in the official 
description of land in the township, which was first surveyed in 
1878. Apparently it was the confusion with Hornby Junction on 
the same line of railway which led to a final change in the name 
of the station to Darfield. Until the arrival of the railway and the 
establishment of the village settlement in the ’eighties, there was 
no population at Darfield, but it has now become the administrative 
centre of the county. The streets of Darfield are mostly named 
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after prominent runholders and early settlers, all of whom are 
mentioned in this book except Currie and Cardale. 

Edward Currie lived mostly at Easedale Nook. Originally, he 
was in partnership with J. D. Enys and looked after Enys’ Otarama 
farm which was situated on the Kowai and was the first homestead 
of the Porter brothers. The partnership was dissolved in 186s. 
In 1868 Currie was at Bangor managing for John Hamilton Ward. 
He acquired fame through owning the thoroughbred stallion °Tra- 
ducer’. 

Alfred Cardale came out in 1863, and was at Waireka. He was 
for some time a member of the Courtenay Road Board and was 
prominent in hunting circles. His daughter, Miss E. Cardale, was 
a leader in social welfare work and instituted the Hospital Visitors’ 
Association. 

Bangor was so named by the Ward brothers, who were interested 
in the Canterbury Investment Company and the Belfast Invest- 
ment Company, which freeholded much land out of Waireka and 
Racecourse Hill. The Ward brothers were nephews of Lord Bangor. 
On the completion of the Lyttelton tunnel, Bangor was purchased 
by George Holmes, who superintended that work. He brought 
out with him a number of Irish tunnellers, several of whom took 
service with him at Bangor and subsequently acquired land of their 
own around Darfield. On the death of George Holmes in 1897, 
the property passed to his brother John Holmes and, in 1912, to 
Andrew Holmes, a son of John Holmes. In 1919 the estate was sold 
to its present owner, Major G. F. Hutton. 

When the railway reached Aylesbury the station there was named 
Bealey Crossing. A later name was Lovett’s, after a local farmer. 
The original homestead of Tresillian run was near the Miners’ Arms 
hotel, but when the Brabazons bought the run they moved the 
homestead to near the west boundary and named it Aylesbury, 
which eventually became the name of the railway station. 

Sandy Knolls almost certainly derives its name from the sand- 
hills near the original station, which was near the Waimakariri. 

The Greendale district was first referred to as the Forks of the 
Selwyn and sometimes as the Hawkins district. Both names are 
used in the following report published in The Lyttelton Times of 
27th November, 1868: 
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‘Hawkins. Six miles beyond Giggs’ hotel on the Great South 
road, proceeding in a north-westerly direction, the traveller comes 
upon the Hawkins—better known as the Selwyn Forks district— 
lying like an oasis in the midst of a desert of shingle and tussock 
fit only for the depasturing of sheep. The district is bounded on 
the north by the Hawkins, on the south by a small stream which 
empties itself into the Selwyn, and on the south-west by the Wai- 
riki, all of which are now nearly dry. Within the radius of a mile 
lies this interesting and prosperous looking settlement. The land 
has been taken up within the last two years, chiefly by settlers 
who have farms in other districts nearer town. The land in this 
block is exceedingly good—in some places as much as 14 feet to 
the shingle—and underneath the surface is a clay sub-soil mixed 
with sand; but the great inducement to settle here is undoubtedly 
the railway. It is ten miles to the Selwyn station and the farmers 
can cart their corn there, and send it to town, for 2d. a bushel. 
Amongst other advantages, on one side they are but 12 miles 
from the coal pits at the Malvern Hills, and on the other, but 
four from Pierce’s mill on the Hororata. The crops here are looking 
in a healthy condition and a great deal of the wheat is in a forward 
state. There are from a thousand to fifteen hundred acres under 
wheat crop, the yield of which last year ranged from 45 to 70 bushels 
per acre; from 300 to 500 acres under oats and about 50 under 
barley. As the farms and homesteads are new, there are no trees 
or fences to give shelter and beauty to the place. When trees and 
fences have grown up it will be one of the prettiest and most fertile 
agricultural districts on the Canterbury Plains. There has been, 
we believe, no township laid out here on paper, but a busy black- 
smith rings the peal of progress at his forge.’ 

The fifty acres of barley mentioned in the report was probably 
grown near Ward’s ‘Bangor’ and used at his brewery. 

The name ‘Greendale’ did not come into general use until the 
seventies. That name, it is understood, was given to the district 
by William White after his birthplace in Devonshire. William White 
lived at Greendale for fourteen years as a partner of James Gough. 
He took an active part in public affairs, being a member of the 
Provincial Council, a member of the Courtenay Road Board and of 
the School Committee. He left the district many years ago for 
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Hawke’s Bay, where in later life he devoted his attention to the 
manufacture of ‘White’s Celebrated Sheep Dip’. Greendale has the 
distinction of being the birthplace of our present Prime Minister, 
Mr S. G. Holland. 

Charing Cross was first settled in 1879. There are several 
versions of how the district got its name. Probably the correct 
one is that it was so named by a member of the Courtenay Road 
Board. According to this version, when the Bealey road was being 
formed and metalled, tenders were called for the work from a point 
some distance on the Christchurch side to where nine roads meet. 
When the chairman asked what they should call the place, one 
of the members suggested Charing Cross, so tenders were called 
for forming from a certain point to Charing Cross. 

Norwood is a London place name. Its adoption was probably 
associated with the construction of the overland telegraph during 
the latter part of 186s. 

Halkett was named after Captain P. D. Halkett, who is referred 
to in several places in this book. He was a relation of G. A. E. Ross 
and the Rev. James Wilson. Halkett visited Canterbury in 1864, 
and no doubt on subsequent occasions. His father was vicar of 
Little Brookham, Surrey. 

In the early ’sixties Racecourse Hill Downs was the name used 
for the area near Racecourse Hill. It is an interesting point that, 
until about 1880, there was a spring on the western shoulder of 
Racecourse Hill. Travellers from Easedale Nook made for that 
point. In recent years there have been no actual springs round the 
hill, but Mrs Woodhouse states that there is seepage when the 
springs on Morven are running full. There is no history of a spring 
on the top of the hill. It is very likely that the ‘pond’ on top is a 
dew pond constructed by the Maxwells, who spent large sums of 
money in developing the estate. 

The later planting of shelter belts has done much to break the 
force of the ‘old man’ nor’-westers experienced by the early settlers. 
With the object of encouraging further planting of trees, both for 
timber and shelter, the late W. J. Jenkins has left us a vivid descrip- 
tion of the severity of some of these gales, typical of which is one 
that occurred on 23rd September, 1898. “On this day’, he writes, 
‘[ was at Kirwee sale with a young mare in a trap. When I got to 
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Kimberley crossing on the way home the gale increased so much 
that I could not see, the dust was so thick; and my young mare 
was unable to get out of a walk. When a team of draught horses 
came from behind me, galloping past, this put pluck into my 
young mare; but she was soon exhausted and the dust was blinding, 
so I turned the mare round and got out of the cart, when the 
rug and a heavy seat blew over the mare’s head. I now discovered 
that we were on the edge of the big water race which at that time 
was not fenced off the road. It was five miles against the wind to 
get home and the dust or soil drifting off paddocks of worked-up 
land made the going just about impossible. I stripped all the 
harness off the mare, except the collar, which I hung on to while 
the mare pulled me home, which took some hours. During this 
gale, at Waddington, a large mob of woolly hoggets were on a 
paddock of 250 acres, feeding cape barley. The sheep drifted with 
the wind to the fence, and some 150 were smothered when the 
dust piled over them. The dirt or soil was piled up to the top 
of the fence, so that a team of horses could have been driven over. 
This was Homebush land lately cut up and sold. After 1900 the 
gales were not so strong, or trees and gorse fences must have made 
a difference. Also, very dry periods such as prevailed between 1880 
and 1900 have not been so severe.’ 

With regard to W. J. Jenkins’s suggestion that the gales are 
not so strong as they were in former years, the truth seems to be 
that they are equally severe but the plantations have made a 
difference. ‘This is borne out by a Kirwee resident who, on coming 
out of the hotel at the height of a recent gale and seeing a very 
old gum tree uprooted, remarked, ‘Cripes! it’s never blown that 
tree down before.’ 

In an article contributed to the Canterbury Agricultural and 
Pastoral Journal in March, 1900, T. W. Adams mentions that in 
the long drought of 1897-98 thousands of trees were killed by the 
intense heat. He went on to say that dry summers are generally 
followed by severe winters and that they may be expected every 
eleven or twelve years, as instanced by the exceptionally dry 
summers of 1863, 1874, 1886, and 1897-98. He observed that 
severe winters do not result in any apparent diminution of insect 
pests, nor of bird life, but on the contrary, tend towards their 
increase. 
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Looking back to the ’sixties, when agricultural holdings were 
comparatively small, there were few indeed who thought that 
the whole of the Canterbury Plains would soon be cut up and 
divided into farms. The bulk of the land was thought to be 
unsuitable for agricultural farming, and although some few fertile 
spots were known, the north-west gales were pronounced to be 
prohibitory to any extensive operations in this direction; but 
during the next few years Courtenay, Malvern, and Greendale | 
were soon bought up and then followed our great public works 
policy. Rivers were bridged, roads made, water races brought 
down, and railways carried through the length and breadth of 
the land. The plains that had hitherto been sheepwalks were for 
the main part occupied by hard-working agriculturalists who were 
prepared to subdue the wilderness on which they had entered, and 
to endure privations unknown to the newcomer in our present 
advanced state. 


4 


TRANSPORT AND ACCOMMODATION 


‘THE CANTERBURY PLAINS presented few transport difficulties. 
On their flat terrain were no barriers in the way of bush or other 
obstructions, nor were there any rivers to cross in traversing them 
from Christchurch to the Malvern Hills. An objective could be 
reached by taking a direct line towards some prominent landmark, 
as was done by the Deans brothers in journeying to Morven 
during the late ’forties. By 1853 John Deans had made two trips 
to Homebush in his dog-cart, thus establishing the earliest record 
of any light wheeled traffic over the plains. In making the trip 
from Riccarton to Homebush, the guiding feature was Flagpole 
Hill, and this route, regularly followed, became known as the 
Homebush track and later developed into what we know as the 
Homebush road. 

Coal and timber were paramount needs of the growing settle- 
ment of Christchurch, and as both were obtainable in the Malvern 
Hills—the former in the Hawkins basin near Little Racecourse 
Hill, and in the Selwyn valley east of the gorge, and the latter in 
Easedale Nook Big Bush—access to them was an urgent necessity. 
This was achieved by roughly following the line of station home- 
steads along the south bank of the Waimakariri river, so that, by 
1857, there was a well-defined track from Christchurch to Little 
Racecourse Hill. This became known as the Coal Track. As marked 
on old maps, it apparently proceeded westward, not along the 
present West Coast road, but on a line midway between it and the 
Homebush track. In 1857 the Provincial Council expended £100 
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in improvements to the Coal Track and in the following year a 
similar amount was voted for ‘a dray track to the coal district’. ‘This 
route, however, was later abandoned in favour of the West Coast 
road, which came into use on the inauguration of the coaching 
service. There is no trace of the original coal track on modern 
maps. In the early ’sixties, however, freeholds were bought along 
it and the line it followed can be located from these. 

In addition to the Homebush and West Coast roads, early maps 
show Bealey’s road and the South road as being in existence; also 
marked are Ward’s track from Bangor through the present Charing 
Cross to Rolleston, and Strange’s road connecting Charing Cross 
with the South road at the Selwyn crossing, whilst from this latter 
point the Selwyn-Waimakariri road ran in a northerly direction 
through the present Kirwee to connect with the West Coast road 
at Courtenay. 

These roads, how ever, were no more than tracks across the 
plains, having their origin in the routes followed by the early 
settlers either in proceeding by bullock wagon or dray to Christ- 
church—in which case they were guided by the Port Hills—or in 
journeying to the south; the three focal points being Christchurch, 
the Malvern Hills, and the Selwyn crossing on the South road. 
Later, some of these tracks were more clearly defined by means 
of a ploughed furrow, as was done between Rolleston and Bangor. 
The story goes that when the Ward brothers had Bangor they sent 
a man to Rolleston railway station to bring up a new plough. 
On the return trip he set it into the ground and ploughed a furrow 
along the route that is now known as Ward’s track. Another 
instance of a road being marked out by a ploughed furrow is the 
Coal Tramway reserve, which was set aside by the Provincial 
Council in the ’sixties with the object of encouraging private 
enterprise to construct a tramway from the coal measures at 
Benmore to connect with the railway at Rolleston. After the 
survey line had been run, this reserve was marked out by David 
Jebson, using a single-furrow plough. Starting from Rolleston, he 
kept a feature known as “The Gap’ in the Torlesse range dead 
ahead ofhim. The originai idea seems to have been the construction 
of a railway, but as this was out of the question at that time, it 
was considered that the immediate needs could be met by a tram- 
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way of the same gauge as normally used in coal mines, whereby 
the loaded trucks would be drawn down by horses and the same 
number of empty ones taken up on the return journey. Moreover, 
in 1857, the Chief Surveyor, Cass, thought there would be a site 
for a township close to the Malvern Hills to be connected eventually 
with Christchurch by what was then known as the Tram road. 

After the establishment of the road boards from 1863 onwards, 
the construction of roads was vigorously pushed forward, and by 
the end of the ’seventies the more important of them had been 
laid off and were in process of formation and metalling. Many of 
them were named after the early settlers to whose properties they 
gave access. Thus, in the Greendale district, we have the names 
of such early settlers as Adams, Ridgen, Warren, Rudd, Strange, 
Holland, and Clinton preserved in the roads of the locality, whilst 
some of the Courtenay and Kimberley roads bear the appropriate 
names of Anson, Halkett, Creyke, Cook, Beattie, Riordan, Pitt, 
Roberts, Brown, Smart, Sharp, Painter, and further towards the 
hills, those of Barr, Minchin, Fraser, Halliday, Jude, and others. 
In some cases roads were identified by their terminals, such as 
Little Racecourse Hill and Kowai road, and in others by their 
purpose, such as Tram road, School road, Coal road, and Station 
road. 

The origin of the name of the Homebush road is obvious, that 
being the direct route from Christchurch to the Homebush station. 
Bleak House road was so named after “Bleak House’, the original 
homestead of the Racecourse Hill run. The mellifluent name of 
the Auchenflower road was given to it by James Mcllraith, the 
manager of the Homebush run—Auchenflower and Balrazie being 
the estates in Ayrshire long in the possession of the Mcllraiths. 
The Telegraph road derived its name from the fact that the early 
telegraph lines to the West Coast ran along it, and Woolshed road, 
Courtenay, from its being the site of The Desert run woolshed. 
The Bealey road was so named after Samuel Bealey, the third 
Superintendent of Canterbury. It was the direct route to his Haldon 
property on the Selwyn. 

But of all these roads the most interesting and most frequented 
was the old West Coast road. It was the thoroughfare from east 
to west, being the route followed by the coaches, first to Kowai 
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Pass and later to Hokitika, as well as by the miscellaneous traffic 
comprising bullock wagons, coal carts, buggies, prospectors, shep- 
herds, and men making their way to the diggings, for whose con- 
venience there came to be established accommodation houses at 
suitable intervals. Instead of bearing to the left a mile or so west 
of Yaldhurst as the present main highway does, the coach road 
took a more direct line for the hills and crossed the old Waimaka- 
rir1 riverbed shortly after leaving the ‘Miners’ Arms’ hotel. The 
track followed through the old Courtenay township and then on 
through tussock and other native growth to a point about two 
miles east of Waddington, whence it headed straight for Little 
Racecourse Hill and on to Kowai Pass. 

The story of the West Coast road is of such interest that a short 
account of it will not be inappropriate to the history of a county 
through which it passes. In the early days Westland was a part 
of the Canterbury province, being generally referred to as West 
Canterbury. It was regarded as a region without possibilities and 
little interest was taken in it beyond the suggestion that it might 
be a suitable location for a penal settlement. 

Two great factors, however, stimulated the construction of 
transport facilities between Christchurch and the West Coast; they 
were the discovery of gold and the general desire for transport 
of coal, timber, and other natural products. The first route to the 
goldfields—but never for wheeled vehicles—was by way of the 
Hurunui Saddle, which had been explored in 1857 by Edward 
Dobson, with the object of finding suitable pastoral country, and 
later by Charlton Howitt’s party, which was sent out in the first 
instance to find gold in the Hurunui and Teremakau and later to 
open up a track to Lake Brunner. The glowing reports brought 
back by these explorers about the possibilities of the region 
adjacent to the Hokitika river gave much concern to the business 
men of Christchurch, who feared that the capital town of the 
Middle Island might be founded there and direct trade established 
with Australia, to the detriment of Christchurch and Lyttelton. 
This possibility was made known to the Provincial Council, which 
was asked to find a more direct route to West Canterbury than the 
roundabout one over the Hurunui Saddle. 

Thus inspired, parties were sent out to explore the possibilities 
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of a route by way of the Waimakariri basin, resulting in the recom- 
mendation by Edward Dobson in. 1865 that the West Coast road 
be constructed via Bealey and the Otira gorge. By this time the 
gold rush had commenced in earnest. All routes were used, includ- 
ing those at the head of the Rakaia and Waimakariri rivers, but the 
first large body of diggers went over the Hurunui Saddle, arriving 
at Hokitika on 20th December, 1865. 

It was expected that the gold would be brought overland to 
Christchurch, and elaborate preparations were made for the estab- 
lishment of an escort to convoy it by packhorse over the Hurunui 
Saddle. On 4th December, 1865, the gold escort started from 
Christchurch. The force consisted of one officer, one sergeant, four 
mounted constables, six foot constables, one escort driver and one 
forage driver. The escort van was a light American one, painted 
crimson picked out with yellow, having wheels of the same colour. 
It was drawn by a team of four grey horses. The three banks at 
Hokitika, however, refused to take the risks associated with over- 
land transport, and continued to despatch their gold by way of 
Nelson. The crestfallen gold escort had no option but to return 
to Christchurch, which they did in this instance by sea. But that 
was not to be the end of the gold escort. Thereafter a more pre- 
tentious affair was planned, with barracks every fifteen miles or 
so along the Arthur’s Pass route, and a second attempt was made, 
the escort going and returning by way of this new route, bringing 
with them fifteen pennyweights only of the precious metal. 

The first coaching service to the Malvern district was established 
in 1861 by Charles Wheeler, who ran a daily service between Kowai 
Pass and Christchurch, arriving in town before lunch and leaving 
at one o’clock on the return journey. His business ended on the 
commencement of Cobb and Co.’s overland mail service to the 
West Coast via Arthur’s Pass. This service was inaugurated on 
4th July, 1865, the journey being accomplished partly by coach 
and partly by packhorse in the following manner: “Leave Christ- 
church at 2-30 a.m. Tuesday; take coach as far as McRae’s (Kowat 
Pass), thence passengers’ luggage and mails on packhorse to 
Craigieburn, where change, and proceed in same manner to Khull 
and Jones’ at foot of Bealey which will be reached on first night. 
From there, partly on horseback and partly otherwise, passengers 
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etc. conveyed to Hokitika as fast as road will permit. Horses have 
been sent forward to every station on the road.’ The weight of 
letters carried on the first trip was six and a half pounds. 

The construction of the West Coast road has been described 
many times. At first it was intended to form a bridle track only, 
but within a few weeks the decision was made to construct a 
coach road all the way to the Coast. The work was carried out by 
contract with the utmost expedition, despite the immense difh- 
culties in getting stores and materials to the central portion. About 
1000 men were spread along the hundred miles of road from 
Porter’s Pass to Hokitika. 

The telegraph was opened to Craigieburn on 3rd Ocotber, 1865, 
to Bealey on 18th October, and completed to Hokitika on 6th 
February, 1866. The official opening of the road took place on 
23rd March, 1866, and thereafter the coaches ran twice a week. 

The first owners of the service were L. G. Cole and Co. but, 
after three years, they sold it to Mitchell and Burton. It was 
acquired by Hugh Cassidy in 1873, who, notwithstanding frequent 
opposition, retained the mail contract until the coaches were super- 
seded by the railway, which was opened to Arthur’s Pass on Ist 
July, 1914, and eventually through to Greymouth on the comple- 
tion of the Otira tunnel on 4th August, 1923. 

The first mail service across this district was a fortnightly one 
calling at the accommodation houses of Cook and White in the 
Courtenay district and then proceeding through Racecourse Hill 
to The Point and Snowdon. In 1864 tenders were called for a 
weekly mail from Christchurch to Snowdon and, on Ist July of 
that year, Windwhistle House was officially designated a post 
office. In the next year Henry Richards (Dr) was appointed post- 
master at Racecourse Hill, John Tucker Ford became postmaster 
at Selwyn Forks, and James Clark postmaster at York Town. Until 
the inauguration of Cobb and Co.’s overland mail service in 1865, 
mails for the Malvern Hills district were carried by Charles 
Wheeler’s service to Kowai Pass. 

In the early days, runholders observed the practice of putting 
up travellers. If no accommodation house was near, total strangers 
were accommodated as well as personal friends. It was the custom 
of the time. Naturally, the runholder was pleased to have an 
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accommodation house on his run, especially if his station was on 
a much-travelled route. Thus Enys in his diary writes about 
‘choosing a new site for the pub’ after the line to the West Coast 
was located further south. 

The first accommodation house to be established in the Malvern 
district was known as the ‘Clare Inch’ hotel. It was erected on the 
lee side of Little Racecourse Hill, west of the present hotel, on a 
section purchased by Harry Bell Johnstone, a well-known Christ- 
church solicitor, who speculated in land all over Canterbury. This 
hotel was started on 16th May, 1861, the first licensee being John 
Jauncey Buchanan. The licence was afterwards held by George 
Grainger who later transferred it to Joseph Henry Bailey. No doubt 
it was at first a grog-shop catering for runholders, prospectors, 
shepherds, and teamsters taking supplies down from Easedale Nook 
Big Bush, but provincial records show that it had a licence and 
became a stopping-place for the West Coast coaches. In October, 
1867, Bailey was appointed postmaster at Malvern, and mails 
for the district, which for some time past had been left at Willis’s, 
were left at Bailey’s. In December, 1867, Bailey was refused a 
licence and the hotel was closed. The building has long since 
been demolished but its remains could be seen up to quite recent 
times. 

The next venture into the hotel business at Malvern was made 
by George Willis, the former holder of the licence at Kowai Pass 
and previously at Coach Corner. This new hotel, which he called 
the Malvern Arms, was situated on the West Coast road between 
Sheffield and Annat, near the intersection of tracks to town along 
the Coal Track, to Racecourse Hill, to Easedale Nook, to Home- 
bush, and to Cabbage Tree Flat. It was a stopping-place for the 
West Coast coaches and the venue of most of the social activities 
of the community. Except for the short period when Bailey was 
postmaster, the Malvern Arms was the post office for the district. 
It was also the occasional meeting place of the North Rakaia Road 
Board and, later, of the East Malvern Road Board. Divine service, 
too, was conducted at the hotel before the churches were built. 

The hotel flourished until the railway reached Sheffield in 1874, 
when Willis built another hotel in the township, to which the 
licence was transferred. This new building was two storeys high 
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and contained in all sixteen rooms. It was considered by experi- 
enced travellers to be superior to many of the Christchurch hotels. 
Some time later, Willis retired from the hotel business, leasing 
the premises to Michael Flanagan, who had previously been the 
licensee of the Pigeon Bay hotel. Flanagan carried on the business 
for about four years, but apparently there was some disagreement 
about renewing the lease, so that he built a new hotel which still 
survives as the Sheffield hotel. The two houses continued in oppo- 
sition until 1893 when the old hotel lost its licence, but not its 
dignity, for it was afterwards raised to the status of an Anglican 
vicarage. 

The Annat hotel, which was situated at the intersection of the 
roads near the present store, was built by William Tressider and 
afterwards taken over by Archibald McNae, the former licensee 
of the Cass and Little River hotels. This licence also lapsed when 
reduction was carried. 

In the Courtenay district the first accommodation house was 
established on the river frontage of The Desert run at the place 
now known as Guiney’s Corner. It was started in 1857 by James 
Robertson, one of the pioneers of the Courtenay district, who came 
to New Zealand in 1851 and soon after became head shepherd on 
The Desert run. The accommodation house was carried on by 
him until 1860 when for some reason or other, probably through 
delay in applying for its renewal, the licence lapsed, and Robertson 
purchased his first farm on the road leading down from the Coal 
Track to the Waimakariri. During his initial years of farming he 
had teams on the road carting wool from the Upper Waimakariri 
runs. James Robertson was a public-spirited man with a fine record 
of service. He died in 1887 and his family have carried on the 
tradition. The accommodation house was re-licensed in 1864 and 
thereafter became better known as the ‘Half Way House’. 

The principal accommodation house in the Courtenay district 
was, however, the well-known ‘White’s’, started by Charles White 
in 1861. It was established in the riverbed near where Mr M. E. 
Jenkins now lives. A few English trees and some fruit trees are 
all that remain. Later, the licence was transferred to the house 
on the corner of the West Coast road and the Courtenay-Kirwee 
road. ‘White’s’ was a regular stopping place for the coaches and, 
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along with the ‘Malvern Arms’, has the distinction of being the 
cradle of local government in the district, both houses being the 
meeting places of the early road boards until other premises were 
available. At the request of the Licensing Committee in 1864 the 
official name of this hotel was the ‘Courtenay Hotel’, although the 
more familiar name of ‘White’s’ still persisted. The Whites were 
admirable people who took a keen interest in everything pertaining 
to the welfare of the district, as is instanced by E. R. Chudleigh 
in recalling a visit to White’s in 1863. He wrote: ‘I found Mrs White 
teaching her children scripture history and reading the Bible to 
them. This is the first time I have seen children receiving religious 
instruction in New Zealand. I did not expect to find it in an 
accommodation house.’ Chudleigh had travelled widely over Can- 
terbury and his observations therefore must carry weight. 

There is a record of an early accommodation house having been 
established at York Town, for in 1872 the renewal of this licence 
was refused to one H. T. Bowers—the police having reported that 
there was insufficient accommodation for horses and no water, 
which is not to be wondered at, seeing that it was one of the 
driest places on the plains. But it is evident that there was no 
lack of facilities for obtaining refreshment in those days. Licences 
appear to have been granted in all sorts of places, but most of 
them were only grog shops. Even the temperate Greendale district 
once had a wholesale licence, held by the storekeeper, but it is 
doubtful whether it was ever operated. 

Another accommodation house was situated a few miles above 
Yaldhurst. This was started in the early ’sixties by Reuben Cook, 
a farmer on the Coal Track. It was first known as the ‘Malvern’ 
Hotel and was advertised as being ‘on the direct route to Okitiki 
diggings via the Waimakariri Saddle and also to the important 
coalfields now being vigorously worked at the Malvern Hills’. 
Later, the name was changed to “The Miners’ Arms’. It was not 
a stopping place for the coaches, but was patronized largely by 
the travelling public. In 1865 the licence was transferred to George 
Bedford and William Hayward. The partnership was dissolved in 
1866 and carried on by Bedford until 1868, when he bought the 
first portion of his farm. 

The accommodation houses so far mentioned were all situated 
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on the West Coast road. There was, however, an important and 
much-frequented one on the South road at the Selwyn crossing. 
It was started by Alfred Lake, the holder of Milton run, at whose 
homestead travellers going south used to put up overnight so 
as to get a good start in the morning. Lake had the house licensed, 
not so much for the business in itself; but in order to provide 
amenities for and to exercise control over these travellers. On 
letting the run, preparatory to his trip Home, Lake transferred 
the licence to George Henry Parlby, who built new and separate 
premises which he named the ‘Woolpack’. In 1861 the business 
was taken over by G. H. Giggs and carried on by him until the 
railway reached Rakaia when the licence was transferred to 
Dunsandel. 

This licence appears to have been somewhat precariously held. 
In 1863 it was renewed only after some discussion. Giggs admitted 
that he had been short of hay and said that his beds were hard 
but he could not buy feather beds. He was warned that his visitors’ 
book must not be defiled by obscene and blasphemous remarks. 
Although at that time it was officially named the ‘Selwyn’ hotel, 
this house was better known as ‘Giggs’s’. Old residents will 
remember that in the ’seventies volunteer camps were held near 
Giggs’s. 

It may be thought that in these early days the conduct of 
accommodation houses would be somewhat lax, but that was not 
the case. On the contrary, most of the licensees were men of char- 
acter and substance with a genuine interest in their business. Most 
of the up-country licensees were sworn in as special constables 
‘to give effect to their endeavour to keep the peace in their house 
and neighbourhood’. In addition, they attended to such postal 
facilities as existed. The licences were held under fairly strict 
conditions which required the holder to provide stabling and 
paddocking for stock at approved charges, and, in particular, to 
act as ferryman. One of the conditions of White’s licence was to 
keep fording horses for travellers across the Waimakariri and to 
be ready to direct travellers to the best ford. A point of interest 
was that oats for horse feed had to be issued in a certified bushel 
measure. 

As is well known to present-day salmon fishermen, the Waimaka- 
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riri river can be crossed easily in the neighbourhood of Courtenay, 
where it is divided into several streams. This was also known to 
the early settlers, who used the fords available in that locality 
when proceeding north from Christchurch. By doing so they 
avoided the swamps near Kaiapoi and Rangiora and were able 
to proceed direct to Cust where there was an accommodation 
house, and thence by way of Ashley and Mount Grey. In describ- 
ing his experiences in the early *fifties, C. Warren Adams mentions 
that ‘at the “fords” [referring to those at Courtenay] the streams, 
though exceedingly rapid, were in no part deeper than our saddle 
cirths’. Means of crossing the Waimakariri were later provided 
by ferries, of which there were three in operation at one time or 
another. They were established mainly by private enterprise aided 
by grants from the Provincial Council, made, not only to develop 
communication, but with a view to reducing the number of drown- 
ing fatalities, which were then the cause of much concern. 

The first of the Waimakariri ferries was established at Courtenay, 
being fitted up by Kenrick and Quin, the sawmillers at Oxford, 
assisted by J. Pearson of Burnt Hill. It was opened on 28th January, 
1861, and the Provincial Council granted a bonus of £100 towards 
its operation. According to The Story of Oxford by Lancelot Wat- 
son, the punt was a double one with a large platform. It was worked 
by blocks and a cable, the latter being taken across the stream by 
J. Pearson with the aid of a celebrated river horse that he owned 
at the time. The punt worked well for a time, but in consequence 
of the stream shifting, had to be abandoned. There is some doubt 
as to the exact location of this ferry but it is thought to have been 
at the end of the present Highfield road where there is a very old 
track into the riverbed. 

Above the gorge, opposite Kowai Bush at a place called Kowai 
Rock, or Rockford, a temporary ferry was established on 29th 
November, 1865. 

The first reference to a ferry at the gorge appears in The Lyttelton 
Times of 11th October, 1862, where it is reported that Messrs 
Kenrick and Quin had constructed a large punt presumably for 
the gorge site. This equipment, however, must have been used 
at some place other than the gorge because it was not until ten 
years later that a ferry was established there. It was financed by 
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the Provincial Council and consisted of a self-acting double punt 
capable of carrying a team of horses and a dray. It was opened 
on 19th April, 1872, when, according to The Lyttelton Times, a 
demonstration was made in the presence of Mr Thornton, the 
Provincial Engineer, and several persons from the neighbourhood. 
The account goes on to say: ‘After a few preliminary arrangements 
a start was made and the passage from the north to the south 
bank was made in I minute 40 seconds. The helm was then put 
‘‘hard up” and the punt at once returned to the bay in the north 
side. A second trip was made in I minute 25 seconds and the 
vessel then returned to the moorings. It is undoubtedly a perfect 
success and will supply a long felt want, V1z., communication 
between the districts on either side of the Waimakariri” The punt 
was operated by J. B. Wilson, popularly known as ‘Punty’ Wilson. 
Painted on the rail were the words ‘Gog and Magog’, these names 
being given by the licensee to the two large boats which supported 
the staging of the punt. Wilson was the first storekeeper and resi- 
dent postmaster at Rangiora. Some of his family were educated 
at the Waddington school, one son afterwards going to Australia, 
where he became a member of parliament. This punt continued 
to be worked until the bridge was opened in 1877. 

A few particulars about the gorge bridge will be of interest. 
Its estimated cost was £23,000, the superintending engineer being 
Mr Cuthbert and the contractor William Stocks. The bridge is 
345 feet in length, with three spans respectively 95 feet, 110 feet 
and 125 feet in length. The roadway is 86 feet above the ordinary 
level of the river and is supported by an immense concrete abut- 
ment with white stone dressings at each end and two iron piers 
filled with concrete and sunk one foot into the solid rock. The 
girders are constructed of plate iron eight feet high. The whole 
of the ironwork was made in England. 

By 1871 the first sections of “he north and south main trunk 
railway were completed and the programme was to extend these 
northward to Hurunui and, in the south, from Rakaia to Ashburton. 
The Provincial Council had apparently allocated £7000 towards a 
line to the Malvern Hills but when early construction was obvious, 
a movement was set on foot to deviate from the Coal Tramway 
reserve and take the line direct from Kirwee to the north bank of 
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the Selwyn. The existence of Hart’s mine on the Selwyn was 
used as the excuse for the proposal. This led to a big meeting of 
protest being held in the Kowai Pass schoolroom in June, 1871. 
The two district members of the House of Representatives and 
three from the Provincial Council, as well as local road board 
members and the general public attended. Some plain speaking 
was indulged in, a full report of the meeting being published in 
The Lyttelton Times of 26th June, 1871. The discussion was not 
confined to the respective merits of the coals in the two districts, 
for the agriculturalists also put forward their claims for a railway. 
Speaking on their behalf, J. T. Fisher said that it took three days 
to take a load of corn from Kowai Pass to town. How then, could 
farming be made to pay under the circumstances? 

Possibly what really weighed in the end was the fact that this 
would be the first section of the line to Westland. At all events, 
the controversy was settled by carrying the main line from Dar- 
field to Sheffield and by the construction of a branch line from 
Darfield to Whitecliffs. At that time there was a good deal of 
rivalry between the townships of Sheffield and Waddington as 
to which should have the railway station. It was thought that 
Waddington would become an important crossing place, there being 
a proposal to construct an inland trunk railway from Oxford to 
Methven and then on to Temuka. This scheme became known 
as the Canterbury Interior Railway, but the only section of it to 
be completed was the Oxford-Sheffield line. In 1880 a railway com- 
mission sounded the death knell of the Canterbury Interior line 
‘which as a whole we altogether condemn’. It was from the funds 
set apart for this inland railway that the present fine bridge 
over the Hawkins at Sheffield was erected after the old one on the 
road past the Oddfellows’ hali had been washed away. It was con- 
structed to carry a railway, as was its counterpart over the Selwyn 
at Whitecliffs. 

The main line was opened from Rolleston to Sheffield, or Malvern 
as it was then called, on 1st December, 1874. There was no cere- 
mony to mark the event, beyond a small official party taking a 
run out and having a quiet luncheon at the Malvern hotel. They 
left Christchurch by the ordinary south train at eleven o’clock 
in the morning and, on arrival at Rolleston, proceeded to a special 
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train that was waiting for them. Little over an hour sufficed to 
convey the party to the terminus of the line, whence they were 
taken to the Malvern hotel and partook of an excellent luncheon. 
Success to the new line was drunk in champagne, but there were 
no set speeches or ceremony of any kind. The report went on 
to say that ‘at the present time there is no intention of extending 
the line beyond the township of Sheffield, though it is generally 
considered desirable to carry it on at least to the Kowai Pass. 
The line, which is on the narrow gauge principle, appears to have 
been well constructed, there being no more oscillation than is 
usual on railways of this kind. There are five stations after leaving 
Rolleston, these being Bealey Road, which might be more properly 
called West Melton, Kirwee near White’s old accommodation house 
Courtenay, White Cliffs Junction, Racecourse Hill, and Malvern. 
At present there will be one train each way per day and, as it 
starts in the morning from Malvern, business men from Christ- 
church can go out by the evening train only, and must of necessity 
remain at Malvern all night. The present arrangement, though 
well suited to the requirements of the country people as enabling 
them to visit Christchurch and get back the same day, is decidedly 
inconvenient to those in the city. From White Cliffs Junction a 
branch line is being constructed to the Malvern Hills coalfield and, 
though considerable delay in the work has occurred, there is now 
every prospect of its being pushed forward to a speedy completion.’ 
From the Malvern (Shefheld) terminus carriers and coaches con- 
veyed goods and passengers to various places along the line of 
road towards Porter’s Pass and the West Coast. Cobb and Co.’s 
coaches, however, did not use Sheffield as a starting point but 
continued to run from Christchurch until the railway was extended 
to Springfield. Up to that time, a local coach service between 
Sheffield and Springfield was conducted by William Redfern. 
The line to Whitecliffs was officially opened on 3rd November, 
1875. A special train was run from Christchurch into ‘this hitherto 
unknown locality? conveying his Honour the Superintendent 
(W. Rolleston), Sir J. G. Smith and other distinguished personages. 
It turned out to be a wet day and the guests had to have luncheon 
in the railway carriages. After an inspection of the coal mines in 
the locality, the company assembled in the precincts of the station 
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where Sir J. G. Smith made a few remarks appropriate to the 
occasion and called upon George Holmes to address the assemblage. 
The Superintendent also spoke and remarked that ‘but for the 
grumbling and persistency of the district the railway would never 
have been made to White Cliffs’. As representatives of the district, 
M. B. Hart and James Mcllraith addressed the company giving 
some estimates of the amount of traffic which was likely to ensue 
on the development of the coal mines in the Malvern district. 

Very soon, special mid-day trains were running daily during 
the grain season to load wheat from the rapidly progressing district 
of Hororata. Malvern coal from Hart’s pits and from Homebush 
was on its way to Christchurch, but never in the quantities that 
had been hoped for, or promised. 


On the completion of the railway to Selwyn Bluff (Coalgate), 
a postal service emanated from there. Mails for Hororata and 
Greendale were carried in an open spring cart on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, and those for Windwhistle and Lake Coleridge were 
carried on horseback. 


Scarcely three months after the opening of the railway there 
occurred an accident which is still recalled by the name of a very 
sharp bend on the Glentunnel-Whitecliffs road. Early in February, 
1876, the 4 p.m. train to Christchurch had left Whitecliffs and 
had reached a point about two miles below the township where 
both the road and the railway wind round a sharp curve. Here 
the engine and guard’s van left the rails and rolled down the 
embankment. An inspector of permanent way was thrown clear 
but was slightly injured; the engine driver escaped unhurt but the 
fireman was badly injured and was seriously ill for some time. 
Considerable difficulty was experienced in getting the engine back 
on to the line and the sharp bend has ever since been known to 
local residents as “Break-Neck Corner’. 


On sth April, 1879, the first sod was turned in the extension 
of the railway from Malvern to Springfield. The function, which 
was arranged by the contractor, Frederick Benham, was held at 
Kowai Pass and was attended by about thirty guests despite the 
extremely inclement weather. The ceremony was performed by 
J. D. Enys to whom, as a memento of the occasion, Mrs H. Davis 
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of the Junction Hotel presented a silver spade. The guests after- 
wards adjourned to Davis’s hotel for luncheon. 

The Midland railway was opened to Springfield on 5th January, 
1880. 

The line connecting Sheffield and Oxford was completed in 
1884, and a service running three times a week was maintained 
between Springfield and Oxford for some years. The line, however, 
was not profitable and its use was discontinued, the rails being 
taken up in 1934. 

One pleasing feature of the early railways was the disposition 
to oblige on the part of the officials who remained in a place longer 
than they do now, and who got to know the local people. In this 
respect old residents will remember ‘Jerry’ Currie, under whose 
jurisdiction as railway guard residents of the district arrived safely 
home on sale days. The train would pull up almost anywhere for 
freight, it being a common practice to stack such produce as wheat 
alongside the line and load it there. In its journey from Rolleston 
the train crept along at a snail’s pace and would sometimes stop 
to let people down at their gate. A story has been told to the effect 
that a guard on this line once lost his hat, but without inconyeni- 
encing the passengers by stopping the train, jumped off, recovered 
his headpiece and got back to his van with comparative ease. 
Special trains were available and were comparatively inexpensive, 
the cost of one to the Malvern district being about £30. It was 
not unusual to take a cab from Christchurch to Malvern if one 
missed the train. 

In 1871, before the construction of the Midland railway, there 
was much correspondence between the Provincial Government 
and the General Government about branch railways and who was 
to pay for them. The use of road locomotives was suggested as a 
temporary expedient to meet the immediate needs for the trans- 
port of coal from Hart’s pits, and of wheat from Courtenay—for at 
that time the Courtenay district was considered to be the second 
largest wheat-growing district in New Zealand. Accordingly, the 
provincial engineer investigated the state of the road from Rolleston 
along the Tramway Reserve to its junction with the Homebush 
Track and thence to Hart’s pits, to see whether it was capable of 
carrying a steam engine. He reported that the road was suitable 
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for the purpose, except for a few gates, cuttings, etc., and for the 
difficulty of obtaining water between Rolleston and the Waireka 
river. 

M. B. Hart forwarded details about a road locomotive called 
the Thomson Steamer, and the Provincial Council decided that 
such a machine would meet its requirements. It was of 25 h.p. 
and could draw a 25-ton load on an incline of one in twelve. The 
speed was two and a half to six miles per hour. The price was 
£1000. Wagons cost from £55 to £70 and each was built to take 
five tons. The wheels were fitted with India rubber, and the whole 
outfit required a man and a boy to run it. Thomson, the inventor, 
stated that the steamer’s great point was its elasticity. The pur- 
chase of the machine by the Provincial Council was the subject 
of much comment, the opinion being expressed that the machine 
would never reach Hart’s pits through its inability to cross the 
Hawkins and Waireka rivers, and apparently no attempt was 
made in that direction. Probably the first expedition with the 
steamer was the one described as having set out for Courtenay 
along the Coal Track on 26th May, 1871, with four wagons. The 
machine started at 9 a.m. with 1200 gallons of water (400 in the 
engine tank and two 400-gallon tanks on the wagons) and 21 tons 
6 cwt. of coal. The water in the engine tank carried it to within 
one and a half miles of the Miners’ Arms hotel, at which place it 
arrived about noon. Refilling the tanks took about two and a half 
hours. It arrived at Courtenay about 7 p.m. The party started 
back on 27th May. The wagons were loaded by 10 a.m., and then 
it took five hours to take in 1000 gallons of water. At 4 p.m. 
steam was raised and they left Courtenay with seventy-two bags 
of wheat. At dusk they stopped for fear of damaging the machine 
in potholes. On 29th May they got another seventeen bags of 
wheat from Colonel Brett. Sparks from the engine set fire to the 
dry grass. Both water and coal ran out about two miles from 
Rolleston where there was tube trouble. The steamer was repaired 
by 30th May. On Ist June steam was raised, but it came on to 
rain and the wheels would not grip. The next day it was too wet 
to proceed. The steamer finally arrived at Rolleston on 3rd June, 
leaving two wagons on the road. 

The machine was an amusing and pathetic failure. The Pro- 
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vincial Council soon came to the conclusion that the best thing 
to do was to pass it on to another province as quickly as possible 
and to make the best of a bad bargain. Some members favoured 
a further trial, but Colonel Brett said that the government had 
been swindled, and remarked that he looked upon it as something 
of a feather in the swindler’s cap to have swindled such men as 
Mr Hall. 

The first traction engine in Canterbury was owned by Brown 
and Hamilton and was imported from the Reading Works, Berk- 
shire, on 16th April, 1867. It was of 8 h.p. with a capacity up to 
12 h.p., and cost about £1000. Turns were made by ungearing 
the appropriate rear wheel. 

Modern traction engines were introduced into this district about 
the year 1880 by W. A. McLaren, a brother of John and Henry 
McLaren, the makers of the McLaren engine. They were used 
mainly in the haulage of wool from the back country, as from Home- 
bush, about 200 bales being transported on each trip. McLaren 
himself used to drive on these trips, and had many hair-raising 
experiences. On one occasion, while coming down Porter’s Pass 
with 100 bales of wool from Castle Hill, the engine slipped out of 
gear and rapidly gained momentum. A man named ‘German 
Charlie’ was steering, and he jumped off, leaving McLaren to steer 
it to the bottom—and steer it he did, for he reached the bottom 
safely, although it can be imagined how thankful he would be to 
get down from that engine with no bones broken. 

McLaren, who apparently came to New Zealand to advance the 
sales of the firm’s engines, returned to England in 1897. His haul- 
age business was taken over by Henry Holland, who had a financial 
interest in a farm and a threshing mill at Greendale. The haulage 
business was thereafter expanded by grain cartage from Greendale 
to the railway stations at Norwood and Darfield. 

Upon the inauguration of motor transport, road services for the 
carriage of goods by motor lorry between the city and the country 
districts soon came into operation. At the same time, local trans- 
port operators commenced carting wheat from the farms to the 
nearest railway station, and have since extended their business to 
the carriage of sheep to the Addington market and fat lambs to 
the freezing works. In fact, all kinds of produce, including logs 
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for the timber mills in the city, are now transported by road. The 
railway, however, is still favoured for longer distance cartage, and 
for wheat, lime, fertilizer, coal, pottery, and timber. 

In addition to the goods services, daily bus services to and from 
Christchurch operate over most parts of the county, enabling 
residents to visit town and return on the same day. 

Nowadays, swaggers are never seen on the roads. It has to be 
remembered that the true swagger was not really a man looking 
for work: he was a man who preferred the life of the open road. 
The older swaggers have either passed on, or have been gathered 
into some institution, or are supported by social security; but there 
are no fresh ones taking their place, and the profession appears 
to have died out. It seems that they have been hustled off the 
highways by modern high-speed traffic, and there are no smooth 
grass verges on which to make their leisurely progress. But in 
former years swaggers were quite common on the roads. They 
had their regular rounds and camping places. Their principal rest- 
ing places in this district were: the Homebush woolshed where 
they camped in the men’s hut—there being more than twenty 
bunks there; the old Racecourse Hill woolshed which stood in the 
yard; and the old punt-house at the Waimakariri Gorge, a two- 
storied structure situated at the wharf on the north side, and later 
burnt down. At Racecourse Hill swaggers were expected to chop 
wood, but at Homebush, if they called at the station, they received 
usually half a pannikin of flour and a chop—much of which was 
thrown away, as they were often well fed at the calls made along 
the road. 


5 


COAL AND CLAY: PLANTATIONS 


CONSEQUENT UPON the frequent and glowing reports of the 
discovery of all sorts of minerals in the Malvern Hills, that area 
was regarded by the early colonists as holding out much promise. 
For the people of Canterbury it was the only district, apart from 
Westland, that possessed mineral wealth of any practical value. 
With the exception of coal and various forms of clay, however, 
these expectations have not materialized, for, although the district 
contains traces of an extraordinary variety of minerals, more 
thorough investigation has proved that they are not available in 
sufficient quantities to be profitably worked. Moreover, although 
the discovery of Malvern Hills coal came at a time when coal was 
much needed in Canterbury, and was responsible for the earlier 
opening up of the Malvern district than would have taken place 
otherwise, the product is of a variety suitable for household pur- 
poses only, and, being found in more or less isolated patches over 
a wide extent of broken country, its exploitation has not developed 
to such proportions as to be more than an important adjunct to 
the agricultural and pastoral activities in which the district is 
principally engaged. 

The discovery of coal in the Malvern Hills in 1851, however, 
was of the greatest importance, because even at that time firewood 
was becoming scarce, and all the coal used in the settlement had 
to be imported either from Australia or from England. 

The first direct reference to the discovery of coal in this part 
of Canterbury was published in The Lyttelton Times on 4th October, 
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1851, when Mark Pringle Stoddart stated that he had found coal, 
or at least ‘something that made the pot boil’, on his run on the 
Rakaia. The seam was reported to be fifteen feet thick. Edward 
Jerningham Wakefield suggested that a practical person should be 
sent out to examine it. This, however, was not in the Malvern 
district. 

On 8th November, 1851, it was reported that Wakefield had 
found a seam of superior coal lying near the surface close to the 
Selwyn river. A month later it was further reported that a bed 
of coal had been discovered in the Selwyn on Deans’s run some 
miles down the river from the seam discovered by Wakefield. 
The seam was stated to be from six feet to ten feet thick, running 
east and west, dipping to the southward at an angle of thirty to 
forty degrees. At most times the bed was about a foot under water. 
‘This valuable discovery’, the report stated, ‘is due to James 
Robinson Clough, Mr Deans’s herdsman. We understand that an 
expedition provided with proper tools has started from Christ- 
church, and that a drayload of the precious metal may shortly be 
looked for in the capital. The discovery of this coal is invaluable, 
chiefly because the want of wood on the plains will now be a 
matter of comparatively little importance, and again because the 
line over which the carts engaged in the coal trade will have to 
pass runs nearly centrally through a country occupied by sheep 
stations. The expense therefore, of carting goods to these stations 
will be diminished one half, as the carts will always get a back 
freight in coals.’ 

The expedition mentioned above was sent out by J. R. Godley. 
Jt included William and H. J. Cridland, the latter a surveyor and 
owner of property at Hoon Hay, E. J. Wakefield, and William Lyon, 
a close friend of William and John Deans. A subsequent report by 
Lyon stated that the coal was superior to any New Zealand coal 
yet seen, being a compact black coal, easily lighted, which burned 
with a bright flame without the disagreeable sulphurous smell of 
Nelson coal. Early in 1852, Godley sent a specimen of coal from 
the Selwyn river to England to be tested, but it was soon discovered 
by local trials that Malvern coal would not provide a welding heat. 

In Robinson Clough’s diary for 1852 mention is made of drays 
coming up for coal. Most likely they would be those of the plains 
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runholders such as Macfarlane, Ross, Cookson and others who knew 
of the coal and probably extracted it themselves for use at their 
stations, there being no established mine at that time. The coal 
was used later at the Land Office, Christchurch, and at a meeting 
of the Lyttelton Colonists’ Association, where it burnt with ‘an 
inodorous smell’. 

On 12th February, 1853, Edward Dobson delivered a long address 
on the coal and copper deposits in the Malvern Hills. He also gave 
an opinion as to the possibility of finding gold there. He said there 
was much feeling in Canterbury against the finding of a goldfield 
as many prominent settlers were of opinion that the colonists 
should concentrate on agricultural and pastoral pursuits. 

The first attempt at establishing a mine was made in 1854 by 
Richard Knight who, at that time, held Steventon with his brother 
A. C. Knight and a partner named R. Wright. The Knights were 
nephews of Jane Austen and named Steventon after her father’s 
vicarage in Hampshire. Knight sold Steventon in 1866 to Henry 
Philip Hill and Frederick Napier Broome who had been his cadets. 
According to L. G. D. Acland in The Early Canterbury Runs, R. C. 
Knight lived at Courtenay until his death. A. C. Knight was a 
member of the first Board of Governors of Canterbury College. 
The R. Wright mentioned is Richard Wright, who farmed in the 
Lincoln district and afterwards at Hunter in South Canterbury. 

Knight and Wright began working coal in the Selwyn Valley 
at a place near the entrance to the gorge, afterwards known as 
‘Knight’s Flat’, whence they carted it in drays forty miles to 
Christchurch. The seams, however, must have been very small, 
because by the time Broome took over Steventon they had appar- 
ently ceased to be worked, since the coal for Steventon was stated 
in Lady Barker’s Station Life to have been carted twelve miles. 

But this would probably be from Knight and Wright’s new work- 
ings in the Hawkins, which created a further sensation when, at 
a meeting of the Christchurch Colonists’ Society on roth January, 
1855, a sample of coal was placed on the table. It had been brought 
down from the Malvern Hills by A. Knight. It was stated that it 
could be sold in Christchurch for about £5 a ton. “This is an object 
of great importance to the occupiers of the plains. The Papanui 
“blocks” are fast disappearing and the cost of firewood renders the 
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opening up of the coalfields a matter of very serious consideration.’ 
Knight’s coal was taken from a section near Little Racecourse Hill. 
Very soon drays were running regularly to the pits, and it was 
reported that the Land Office, the Royal Hotel, and the Provincial 
Council Chamber were burning Malvern coal. During the latter 
part of 1855 the mine was temporarily closed owing to a large 
fall of earth, but by 1857 there was a well-defined coal track to the 
present Sheffield. 

In 1861 Haast was engaged in geological surveys in the Mal- 
vern Hills, in the course of which he opened up a seam of excellent 
black coal three and a half feet thick in the valley of the Kowai 
river somewhere near the present water race intake. On Haast’s 
recommendation the government created a reserve of 2614 acres 
to be known as the Kowai Coal Reserve and including provision 
for a township. Early in 1861 the Superintendent inspected the 
Kowai coalfield and despatched four miners with the requisite 
shaft-sinking plant, under the superintendence of Burnett, to open 
up the field. It was later reported: “The drive into the coalfield 
at the Kowai is progressing satisfactorily. ‘The excavation, 6 ft. 
high and 4 ft. wide, on a level with the riverbed, has been advanced 
130 feet and about 13 seams of coal have been crossed varying in 
thickness from one to three feet.’ On 20th November, 1861, the 
Provincial Government voted {1000 for expenses in connection 
with the Malvern coalfields. Shortly after this the reservation was 
lifted from the Kowai coal area. This was done ostensibly to 
encourage private enterprise, but more likely from a conviction 
that there was not much coal there. The government thereupon 
retired from the field. 

It appears that these reserves were cancelled without the usual 
notification to the public, but the fact became known to Isaac 
Brenthall Sheath who, on the following morning attended at the 
office of the Waste Lands Board and purchased 2614 acres of the land 
that had been hitherto reserved, tendering in payment the sum of 
£5228. Sheath was a wealthy man. He had been a partner in the 
firm of Hollis and Sheath, an English armament firm. Later, Sheath 
and others floated the Kowai Coal Company to work the field. 
The hope was expressed that there would not be too many absentee 
coal owners among the shareholders, as a government monopoly 
would be preferable to the employment of absentee capital. 
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The next to come upon the scene was John Jebson, a man of 
rugged and unyielding personality, who thereafter took a leading 
part in the affairs of the East Malvern district, where he became 
the first chairman of the road board. Jebson was for some time 
a member of the Provincial Council. He was born in 1819 at 
Flockton, near Wakefield, Yorkshire, and from an early age was 
associated with coal mining, afterwards qualifying as a mining 
engineer and holding appointments as mine manager in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. He came to New Zealand in the Zealandia in 1862 
and lived for some years at his place called ‘Fountain Villa’, on 
the Lincoln road near Christchurch, where he set up as an artesian 
well sinker and was successful in boring the first practical artesian 
well in Canterbury. Later, he opened an artesian well at H. S. 
Brown and Co.’s Albion Brewery. It was eighty feet deep and 
when first bored, threw up stones as big as four and a half ounces. 
Whilst engaged in telegraph construction work in the Malvern 
district John Jebson became interested in the coal measures there, 
and was appointed manager of the Kowai Coal Company. In 1862 
he proceeded to the Kowai to prove the company’s prospect near 
the spot where the old dam used to be, but could locate nothing 
likely to be payable, and, on his own initiative, proceeded upstream 
and found a 4 ft. 7 in. seam of bituminous coal in an offshoot of 
the Benmore range. After locating further outcrops on what was 
then described as the Wakaepa branch of the Selwyn, he made a 
more careful examination of Knight and Wright’s workings on the 
20-inch seam in the Hawkins river (near Austin’s farm) where he 
concentrated on driving, sinking, and boring. Independent reports 
obtained later recommended this as the best opening, but by that 
time the Kowai Coal Company had apparently ceased to function. 
Some of the company’s more promising prospects were then 
acquired by J. B. Sheath, who leased this one to John Jebson, by 
whom it was opened up in 1864 and worked under the name of 
the Malvern Collieries for the next twenty years. 

Little further seems to have been done in the South Malvern 
district until about 1870, when M. B. Hart started work almost 
where Knight and Wright had been in operation some years before. 
In July of that year he sent several bags of coal to Wellington to 
be tried in the fires at Parliament Buildings, in consequence of which 
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glowing reports were published in the Wellington papers which 
stated that ‘for heat-giving and freedom from any unpleasant smell 
characteristic of New Zealand coal, the Malvern Hills coal “takes 
the palm”.’ 

On the following day Hart received this telegram from William 
Rolleston: “The excellent quality of your coal universally admitted. 
Mr Hall called attention to it in the House.’ A later report judged 
the coal ‘equal in every respect to English or New South Wales 
coal, but it is very doubtful whether Malvern Hills coal did in 
fact compare favourably with these coals except to a biased 
observer. The fact was that the first coals produced were of the 
kind technically known as ‘altered’, closely resembling anthracite, 
and being superior to the ordinary brown lignite into which the 
seams soon reverted. There is no doubt, however, that Hart’s 
enterprising action in sending coal to Wellington was the beginning 
of a long agitation which ultimately ended with the building of a 
railway to the Malvern Hills. 

Up to this time, Haast and other geologists had been carrying 
out surveys by direction of the Provincial Council with the object 
of finding out whether there was sufficient coal in the Malvern 
Hills to warrant its extraction on a large scale and to justify the 
provision of transport arrangements. So extensive was Haast’s 
survey that the Malvern Hills became ‘a standing dish in his 
geological bill of fare’. 

To give further emphasis to the possibilities of the district, 
Hart began an extensive advertising campaign in the daily news- 
papers. With recent success in the House of Representatives in 
his favour, his advertisement read: ‘Hart’s celebrated Malvern Hill 
Coal. 16s. per ton at pit. The roads are in good condition and 
every accommodation for men and cattle on the ground.’ The out- 
put from his mine was stated to be Ioo tons a month. A few days 
later a party of Christchurch men who had inspected Hart’s mine 
returned with glowing accounts of almost everything they saw 
except the roads. The seam was wide, the coal of better quality, 
ten tons were being produced daily and the coal was being used 
extensively on the plains and was frequently carted to the Selwyn 
railway station, where it had a ready sale at £2 per ton. Very rosy 
hopes were expressed for the future if the roads were better and 
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a Thomson road steamer could be used for carting the coal. The 
neighbouring plains, the city of Christchurch, the town of Lyttel- 
ton, and the numerous ships which called there could then all be 
supplied. 

The opinion of geologists, however, was not so hopeful. It was 
reflected in the following report submitted by the Railway Com- 
missioners in 1859: ‘Your Commissioners having taken into con- 
sideration the desirability of opening up the Malvern Hills coal- 
field, are of opinion that the surface coal at present accessible, 
although valuable for local use, is not of a quality to compete with 
either the Sydney or the Manukau coal and therefore do not 
recommend the reservation of any mineral lines until both this 
and the Canterbury coalfields have been properly tested.’ 

As opposed to the scientists, the practical and interested men 
like Jebson, Hart, Ford, and others, maintained that the mineral 
resources of the locality were of great value, not only in respect 
of the coal, which was, of course, the most important product, 
but in relation to such other minerals as copper, manganese, marble, 
sandstone and various kinds of clay, all of which, it was claimed, 
were present in payable quantities. 

In order to show that these minerals actually existed in the 
Malvern Hills, and to urge on the government the advisability 
of constructing a railroad or tramway for purposes of development, 
a large public meeting was held in the Town Hall, Christchurch, 
on 21st January, 1868. The hall was crowded. The chair was taken 
by William (‘Cabbage’) Wilson, M.P.C., who referred to the sup- 
posed rich mineral resources of the locality and said that the 
meeting had been called by a requisition signed by 292 persons 
requesting to have an opportunity of seeing for themselves and 
judging the character of the minerals, specimens of which had been 
brought from the Malvern Hills and were on exhibition at the 
hall. He read a letter from the Superintendent intimating that 
whilst he was by no means prepared to say that the Council would 
enter on the proposed undertaking, it was anxious to avail itself 
of any information as to the resources of the province, and that 
if the promoters could convince him of the presence of minerals 
in sufficient quantities, the Provincial Government would leave 
no stone unturned to make such discoveries available. 
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M. B. Hart, upon whose initiative the meeting had been called, 
said that he bad been in the district for the past five years during 
which time his principal interest had been in coal. The reason 
why this coal had not been brought forward was lack of public 
interest in its development, and want of labour. He introduced 
to the meeting specimens of fireclay, sandstone, fine clay for 
terra-cotta work and plastic clay, this latter having been brought 
by John Jebson from the East Malvern district. Copper was present 
as a deposit on the sandstone of which there was plenty. Also 
available were ironstone, manganese (for glazing pots, etc.), and 
sufficient marble to build palaces all over Christchurch. He moved: 
“That satisfactory evidence has been brought before this meeting 
of the existence of valuable minerals in the Malvern Hills district.’ 

The motion was seconded by E. Ford, who said that he had 
always taken great interest in mineralogy and from his observa- 
trons of the Malvern Hills was convinced that all the minerals 
referred to by the mover existed in that locality. It had been said 
by Haast that no gold existed on this side of the ranges, but he 
had found specimens of it and was convinced that it existed in 
payable quantities. ‘The resolution was carried. 

It was further resolved, on the motion of E. J. Wakefield: “That 
the construction of a railway or iron tramway from Rolleston to 
the locality in question would develop its mineral and other 
resources, attract population thereto, cause the sale of much public 
land yet remaining unsold, and lead to the opening up of the 
Oxford, Ashley, Cust, Rangiora and other districts, by the erection 
of bridges over the rivers both north and south at the spots where 
they would be least liable to injury from floods.’ 

The meeting was not, however, unanimous in the opinion that 
the project should be financed entirely by the government, the 
view being expressed that private enterprise should first raise a cer- 
tain sum and then ask that it be supplemented by government funds. 

The outcome was the setting up of a committee to communicate 
with the Superintendent ‘with a view to urging the prompt con- 
sideration of the best means available for effecting the desired 
object’. 

A few days later the Provincial Geologist, Haast, who was pre- 
vented from attending the meeting through a sprained foot, made 
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a statement deprecating the optimistic reports submitted to the 
meeting and pointing out that the alleged copper ore was merely 
iron pyrites, and that it would not pay to work it; whilst as to 
manganese, there was no more of it in the district than he could 
put in his eye. He had no doubt that a cheap tramway, if conducted 
under good management, would pay and get ample employment 
taking into consideration other products such as timber, firewood, 
and agricultural produce. As to gold existing, he had come to the 
opposite conclusion to that expressed by E. Ford, although he 
would be delighted to be corrected. The Lyttelton Times also pub- 
lished a leading article suggesting that the glowing reports given 
at the meeting should be taken with a grain of salt. The geologists 
were well acquainted with the mineral resources of the district, 
as could be seen from the specimens in the museum, and the much- 
vaunted coal was, after all, only a brown coal of ordinary character. 

As it turned out, the scientists were right and nothing further 
was done in the matter of the railway for the next few years. 

The next important development in the coal industry arose 
out of the discovery of the Homebush seam in Surveyors’ Gully 
towards the end of 1870. It has been stated that the seam was 
found by a stockman, who, when riding over the run looking for 
stray cattle after a heavy rain, had his attention drawn to a large 
seam of coal which had become exposed through the slipping away 
of the wet hillside. He at once reported the fact to James Mcllraith, 
then manager of Homebush. In Letters to My Grandchildren, how- 
ever, Mrs Jane Deans says that the seam was discovered by James 
Mcllraith whilst accompanying Dr Haast, who, at the time, was 
geologising and exploring for coal or other minerals in the Malvern 
Hills. At all events, the discovery was afterwards celebrated by 
a well-attended function. 

The name Glentunnel is derived from circumstances attending 
the opening of this mine. The seam was located at the head of a 
glen, access to which was barred by private property. The only 
alternative to an impracticable road over the hill was to tunnel 
through it, and this was done in 1874; hence the name ‘Glentunnel’. 
Some years afterwards the opposing section was purchased by John 
Deans and a tramway was laid through it, to be used instead of 
the tunnel in case of accidents. 
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The mine was opened on 7th March, 1872, but it was not worked 
extensively for some time, owing primarily to the difficulties of 
access, and secondly to Mcllraith’s reluctance to commence full 
production till he was sure of a railway. 

In 1873, the Provincial Council appointed a select committee 
to take evidence on the possibilities of the Benmore deposits, but 
the reports of the geologists were unfavourable and although some 
development work had been done there, it was soon discontinued on 
account of the inaccessibility of the area, the poor quality of the coal, 
and the probable quantities not warranting further exploitation. 

About this time one or two other mining projects were being 
worked at South Malvern. J. B. Sheath had a mine, officially called 
the Wallsend mine, at a place called Sheath’s Row at the entrance 
to Surveyor’s Gully, where he had erected a row of cottages. This 
mine was worked for some years, but owing to its proximity to 
the Selwyn river and the expensive pumping equipment required 
to avert the possibility of flooding, it was abandoned about 1880. 
The cottages were afterwards shifted to the Glentunnel township. 
There was also a so-called ‘anthracite’ mine at Whitecliffs worked 
by H. P. Hill who had followed the seam across the river from 
Steventon. 

But of all the mines in the South Malvern district, that at Home- 
bush proved to be the most productive. On 14th May, 1872, a 
huge block of coal from this seam was brought to Christchurch and 
presented to the Canterbury Museum. It weighed 1 ton 3 cwt. 2 qr. 
and measured 7 ft. by 3 ft. by 2 ft. It was reported that, in addi- 
tion to the coal, there was obtainable fireclay of superior quality, 
and also ironstone, which latter would be tested. In a letter to 
The Press concerning it, Haast said this block was not coal of 
equal quality to New South Wales coal, but a brown coal of good 
quality and of younger origin. From that time Mcllraith com- 
menced carting coal as far as the government road, a distance of 
about one-third of a mile from the pits. The lumps were described 
as large, but the opinion was expressed that it would not stand 
exposure as much as Hart’s coal. When the tunnel was cut in 
1874, a light tramway was laid from the workings to the pottery 
works and tip head, a distance of about one and a half miles. The 
trucks were drawn first by horses, then for a short period by a 
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steam engine, and latterly by horses again. The main seam on 
the eastern side of the gully was almost seven feet thick. It was 
familiarly called the ‘old seven foot’. There were also smaller seams 
known as the ‘Coronation’ seam, the ‘Engine’ seam and the ‘Smithy’ 
seam. The total output from this mine up to 1882 was 25,995 tons. 

The Surveyors Gully field now appeared to give the most 
promise, and Haast recommended the construction of a railway 
to it from Rolleston. ‘The proposal led to the advancement of rival 
claims from the Malvern district, culminating in the big protest 
meeting held in the Kowai Pass schoolroom, and mentioned in the 
previous chapter. The result was the construction of a main line 
to Malvern and a branch to Whitecliffs. 

The ’seventies were the boom times of coal production in the 
Malvern Hills. Not only was John Jebson operating at full capacity 
at the Malvern Colliery, but several new ventures had been started 
at South Malvern, among these being the St. Helen’s mine at 
Whitecliffs, managed by H. Levick, and the Whitecliffs Colliery 
under the supervision of William Leeming. About 1880 Jebson 
sold his Malvern Colliery to Austin and Kirk, who had been buying 
clay from the Malvern Hills during the ’sixties and ’seventies. A 
seam of fireclay was included in the sale. A few years later, a 
new firm (Messrs G. Austin and Son) acquired the mine. 

By the end of the ’eighties, however, several factors tended 
towards a decline in coal production, resulting in the closing of 
all mines except Homebush, which continued in operation but with 
a much-reduced output. The facts were that coal was never found 
in the quantities which Haast had hoped for, and, as time went 
on, it tended to be of inferior quality. The greatest difficulty in 
most of the mines was to keep them free from water. Hart’s mine 
was particularly vulnerable in this respect, and became known as 
‘Hart’s Folly’ although the coal produced there was some of the 
best ever extracted from the Malvern Hills. Another important 
factor in the decline of production was the availability of the 
superior West Coast coal. The Homebush colliery, however, fur- 
nished by far the largest output of any of the Canterbury mines, 
having produced by the end of 1899 no less than 126,288 tons. 
It was managed for twenty-eight years by Thomas Brown, and 
during that long and difficult period of mining work there were 
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only two fatal accidents. One of these occurred very early, a deaf 
boy, according to reports, being killed by a rake of trucks in the 
tunnel; the other happened about 1893, when a man named 
McKerchar was killed by a fall of coal. 


About 1900 a new and very large seam of coal, estimated to be 
fourteen feet thick, was discovered on the Homebush property. 
It was situated at Bush Gully, and proved to be the most extensive 
coalfield in the Malvern Hills. This new field, estimated after sur- 
vey to contain some millions of tons, was worked by the Deans 
family till 1921, when it caught fire with considerable loss of 
equipment. 

A new drive to the same seam of coal was prospected a number of 
years later by W. Smith, familiarly known as ‘Shiny Bob’, and 
Charles Green. Under the latter’s direction the mine has been 
worked to the present time. It is known as the ‘Klondyke Collieries’ 
and is the only mine of any importance still worked in the district. 
The total output from this mine up to 31st March, 1952, was 
180,000 tons. | 

POTTERY 


Reference has already been made to the fireclays available in the 
Malvern Hills, and almost simultaneously with the first loads of 
coal, clay was transported to Christchurch for the manufacture of 
bricks, drain pipes, earthenware and many other objects which 
formerly had to be imported from the Old Country. During the 
*sixties and ’seventies considerable quantities of clay were sent to 
such firms as I. B. Sheath and Austin and Kirk, who had established 
pottery works at Christchurch. This last-mentioned firm, although 
altered in name, has maintained its connection with the Malvern 
district, through the clay industry, up to the present time. 

In 1872, the Provincial Council offered a bonus of £250 for the 
first £2000 worth of salt-glazed goods manufactured and sold in 
Canterbury. Austin and Kirk, who had about that time established 
their Farnley Brick and Pottery Works in the Port Hills, south of 
Christchurch, commenced work at once and received the bonus. 
The clay used was obtained from the Malvern Hills. 

At a later date John Deans sent samples of the Homebush clay 
to a firm of manufacturers in Liverpool and received a report from 
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them that ‘for taking salt glaze the clay was as good as any of 
its class they had seen and they only wished that they had a 
similar clay on their premises’. 

It was not long before potters, themselves, came to the Selwyn 
Valley, using the coal won from the surrounding hills to heat 
their furnaces. The first account of such work appears in 1872, 
when it was reported that a new industry, that of brick-making, 
had been started in the Whitecliffs district by John Hobbs, who 
had put up a large shed for drying the bricks and a pug-mill for 
preparing the clay. It is by no means certain, however, that this 
was the first pottery works in the district, for it has been claimed 
that the Homebush works were commenced in 1870. But since the 
Homebush mine was not producing coal at this time, it seems 
likely that the Homebush pottery commenced somewhat later. 
The Homebush factory was an extensive brick building with two 
large kilns attached, and up to 1887, between £4000 and £5000 
had been expended on the factory and the necessary machinery. 
At the outset bricks were the main product of these works, but 
in 1886 the manufacture of earthenware drain pipes, terra-cotta 
work and other branches of pottery was commenced. Another 
change was the appointment in 1892 of Lawrence Lord, late of 
Lancashire, and for some four years engineer in charge of Ford 
and Ogden’s works at Whitecliffs, as manager of the brick and 
pipe works. 

Several attempts at pottery work in the South Malvern district 
were abortive and had a short history. Apart from Hobbs, other 
names connected with the industry were Ford and Ogden and 
Thomas Condliffe. Ford and Ogden’s factory at South Malvern 
was commodious and well established in the ’eighties, and provided 
work, both in the factory and in getting clay, for a considerable 
number of men—at times between twenty and thirty. There was 
at this time great activity on the hillsides behind where the South 
Malvern railway station now stands, mainly in getting supplies of 
clay and ganister for the adjacent pottery works. ‘Thomas Cond- 
liffe, who was originally associated with Ford and Ogden, com- 
menced a smal] terra-cotta works on his own account near Hart’s 
coal pit in 1879, and was recognized as a modeller of very good 
class. He made small quantities of fancy pottery and used a horse 
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to drive his pug-mill and to cart his ware to the Whitecliffs station. 
A horse-driven pug-mill was also used at Homebush for a number 
of years. 

But all things come to an end. Like the coal mines, the pottery 
industry had many difficulties to contend with. From the first 
they struggled to survive the crippling effect of high railage costs 
and transport problems. Ford and Ogden’s factory was eventually 
bought by Sir Henry Wigram and closed down. The smaller men 
had already gone out of business, and the Homebush works are 
the only ones still in operation. 

Although no pottery works were established in the East Malvern 
district, clay was mined extensively there and transported to 
Christchurch. As already mentioned, John Jebson’s Malvern Colli- 
ery, together with a seam of fireclay, was purchased by Austin 
and Kirk in 1880. A few years later Messrs G. Austin and Sons 
acquired the mine and since then the clay deposits have been 
continuously utilized. It is understood that two kinds of clay are 
mined—yellow and grey. The former is obtained from the bank 
and is not used for firing. The grey fireclay is mined under- 
ground. According to geologists, there are definite seams of clay. 
The same scientists state that there is a seam of coal running 
north-east to south-west from the Malvern Hills to Mount Somers, 
varying in thickness from one foot to thirty-five feet, but with 
many faults. 

OTHER MINERALS 

From the early fifties reports were being made, mostly by inex- 
perienced people, of the discovery of gold, copper, manganese, 
plumbago, marble, and even diamonds in the Malvern Hills. The 
supposed mineral wealth of the district, however, was not substanti- 
ated by the later and expert investigations of Haast and other 
geologists, who found that, although there were traces of some 
of these minerals, they existed in such small quantities as not to 
warrant more than scientific interest. 

In 1854 it was reported that Mr Brittan had a sample of gold 
said to have been obtained in the Malvern Hills, and in the diary 
of Thomas Henry Potts there 1s a reference to the shafts put down 
by gold prospectors. Notwithstanding the fact that geologists had 
expressed the view that no gold existed on this side of the main 
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range, the possibility of finding it was still entertained by the more 
hopeful amateur geologists. From the ’fifties, when Potts reported 
visiting the workings of the gold prospectors, there appears to 
have been a lull, as nothing more was heard about gold for many 
years; but interest was revived during the latter part of 1869 when 
there was much talk of de Bourbel, Edmund Ford, and others 
finding gold on the Malvern Hills. De Bourbel was familiarly 
known as ‘de Bubbles’ and there was much play on the Bubbles 
find at Malvern Hills. It was reported that a score or two diggers 
were prospecting, but the Provincial Council advised diggers not 
to rush to the Malvern Hills. Various gold mining companies were 
formed, among them being the Malvern and High Peaks Prospect- 
ing Company promoted by E. Ford, but no development work was 
done. A leading article in The Lyttelton Times of 8th July, 1869, 
pointed out that whilst Haast had said that there was no payable 
gold in the Malvern Hills, and that the ground was unsuitable for 
alluvial diggings. Dr Hector, on the other hand, was understood 
to have said that he would not be surprised if payable gold were 
found in the district. It soon became evident, however, that there 
was no gold in the Malvern Hills, and the vision faded away. 
On toth August, 1869, it was reported that the Ashburton mail 
carrier had brought several precious stones to town from the 
Malvern Hills (they would probably have been handed over to 
him at Selwyn) including a diamond and several rubies. The 
diamond would cut glass and was pronounced to be almost certainly 
a diamond, but there was no certainty about the rubies. These 
were probably quartz crystals similar to the Alford Forest ‘diamonds’. 
There is, however, what was regarded as a valuable deposit of 
marble in the Malvern Hills, though not within the confines of 
the Malvern County. The deposit lies about eight miles from the 
Whitecliffs terminus, between the sources of the Hororata river 
and Upton’s Flat—or between Flagpole Hill and Rockwood Sta- 
tion. In 1861 some specimens were polished and pronounced to 
be of a very fine quality. The Canterbury Marble Company was 
formed in the seventies to exploit it, but the quarry was never 
worked to any extent, although, on the report of a London expert, 
it was stated that one reef was of the variety known as grey marble, 
large quantities of which could be obtained above ground in such 
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dimensions as would be serviceable for many purposes, whilst 
another was a red marble of excellent quality but not sufficiently 
exposed to form an estimate of its content. 


PLANTATIONS 
Within the county there was no millable native timber, and settlers 
were dependent on Kowai Bush and Oxford for their supplies. Tree 
planting began with the runholders, most of whom planted orna- 
mental and shelter trees round their homesteads, and such trees 
are all that remain of some of the first station amenities. 

But foremost of the advocates of tree planting was John Hall 
(later Sir John) who, after embarking on an extensive planting 
programme on his own land, introduced in the Provincial Council 
in 1856, and again in 1858, proposals for public planting. 

The Provincial Council fully recognized the value of plantations, 
and classed them as ‘improvements’ entitling the owner to pre- 
emptive rights, but, unfortunately for posterity, there were cheaper 
ways of claiming pre-emptives, and planting was not thereby 
advanced. As a further inducement, the General Government 
passed the Tree Planting Encouragement Act, of 1871, by which 
two acres of rural land were granted to farmers for every acre of 
freehold land successfully established in plantation, no grant being 
given for fewer than twenty or more than 200 acres. 

Apparently the first considerable private planting in the area 
of the present Malvern County was carried out at Bangor with 
the intention, it 1s understood, of establishing a deer park. The 
pines at Racecourse Hill are thought to have been planted in the 
late *sixties, as were those on Colonel Brett’s farm at Kirwee, 
where a very unorthodox arrangement of the trees was adopted. 
It seems that they were planted, not.so much with a view to their 
utility as shelter belts, as to represent the disposition of the 
Colonel’s troops at the Mutiny. 

The leaders in the planting movement in this district were, 
however, the late T. W. Adams of Greendale and the Deans family. 
T. W. Adams gained an international reputation as an abori- 
culturalist. Soon after establishing himself at Greendale he com- 
menced planting shelter belts of trees, devoting much study to 
ascertain the best varieties for the local conditions. In this way 
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he created fine mixed plantations and a collection of exotic trees 
and shrubs which was then the largest in New Zealand. His 
researches with regard to the Monterey pine (Pinus radiata) consti- 
tuted an important advance in New Zealand forestry, establishing 
this as a valuable timber tree for New Zealand. He was a very 
keen observer and was a frequent contributor of papers to scientific 
journals—not only on tree culture but on such subjects as the 
incidence of abnormal weather conditions and the effects of long 
droughts and severe winters on bird and insect life.* In 1897 he 
became a member of the Philosophical Institute of Canterbury and, 
in further recognition of his services, he was elected an honorary 
member of the Royal British Aboricultural Society and a life mem- 
ber of the New Zealand Forestry League. In 1913 he was a 
member of the Royal Commission on Forestry. In addition to his 
work in the interests of forestry, he devoted much time to public 
affairs and served on the Greendale School Committee, the Court- 
enay Road Board, the Canterbury Education Board, of which he 
was chairman for eight years. He was for twenty years a governor 
of Canterbury University College. On his death in 1919, he 
bequeathed to Canterbury College 100 acres of plantation at 
Greendale, his entire collection of trees and shrubs, and the sum 
of £2000 as the nucleus of a forestry school. 

The plantation at Homebush of approximately 150 acres was 
established in the early ’seventies by the Deans family, and has 
since been so extended and improved that, until damaged by the 
disastrous gale of 1945, it was regarded as the most notable of its 
kind in New Zealand. It has been built up by the present occu- 
pier, Mr James Deans, and contained a selection of the best exotic 
trees of America and Europe including magnificent specimens of 
redwoods, spruces, cedars, oregons, oaks, larches and other exotics 
rarely seen in this country together with an area of native bush 
that has doubled since the place was taken up. It was indeed one 
of the show places of the district, and was proudly included in any 
itinerary arranged by county organizations for touring farmers 
and other overseas visitors. Unfortunately, the severe gale which 
occurred on 31st August, 1945, wrought havoc, not only with 
*Some of his papers appear in such publications as, The Transactions of the New Zealand 


Institute, The Journal of the Canterbury A. & P. Association, and the Report of the 
Australian Association for the Advancement of Science (1904). 
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this plantation, but with all other planted areas throughout the 
county. It is estimated that eighty per cent of the trees planted 
in the 1870-80 decade were brought down, and the work of a life- 
time was practically obliterated in the space of a few hours. 

In 1878, the afforesting of public reserves, of which some 32,000 
acres had been set aside in Canterbury, was taken over by the 
Canterbury Plantations Board which comprised members of the 
Land Board and representatives of the county councils. This board 
continued to function until 1885, when the plantations under its 
control were handed over to the county councils, those between 
the Rakaia and the Waimakariri, totalling 15,751 acres, being 
transferred to the Selwyn County Council. On the dissolution of 
the Selwyn County Council in 1911, the administration of the 
plantations was taken over by the Selwyn Plantation Board, whose 
members were the Commissioner of Crown Lands at Christchurch 
(chairman), one representative of each of the newly-formed county 
councils in the area, and one from the Spreydon borough, which 
has since been incorporated in the city of Christchurch. ‘The first 
secretary was Mr Johannes C. Andersen and the overseer Mr D. 
Mcllraith. The board commenced its operations with practically 
no funds. The government co-operated by the appointment of 
R. G. Robinson of the Forestry Branch of the Lands Department 
to make periodic inspections and give expert advice to the board. 
R. G. Robinson was afterwards appointed full-time superintendent 
to the board, with headquarters at Darfield, and under his manage- 
ment and that of his successor, Mr E. A. Cooney, the present 
superintendent-secretary, afforestation work has been carried out 
continuously and successfully. All trees required for the board’s 
operations are raised in a nursery that has been established at 
Darfield. Most of the plantations are on poor-quality land, the 
better land under the board’s control being leased to farmers. 

In 1939 the value of the board’s afforested property was esti- 
mated at £116,100. The plantations consist mainly of pinus insignis 
and other pines, larch, oregon, and the residue of the gums planted 
in earlier days, but this species is not now propagated. In 1949 it 
was reported that some areas were carrying their second stand of 
trees, and the first area to carry a third stand would be planted 
during 1950. There was very considerable gale damage in 1945. 
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DURING THE earlier years of the Canterbury Province the Pro- 
vincial Council attended to the requirements of the rural areas, 
but, as settlement became more widely extended and the wants 
of the settlers increased, it became necessary to relieve the Pro- 
vincial Council of the minutiae involved in local public works. 
This was accomplished by the inauguration of road boards under 
the Road Districts Ordinance, No. 1, of 1863. 

Among the road boards established under this ordinance were 
the East Rakaia and the North Rakaia road boards, which adminis- 
tered the territory between the Waimakariri and the Selwyn rivers 
from the environs of the city to the Westland boundary of the 
province. The division between the two boards was a line drawn 
directly across the map a little above Racecourse Hill, or what is 
now the western boundary of the Courtenay Riding of the Malvern 
County. These two boards remained in existence for a very short 
period. Both boards were constituted at meetings of ratepayers 
held at White’s accommodation house early in 1864, and each 
consisted of five members. 

The first chairman of the North Rakaia Road Board was J. D. 
Enys, of Castle Hill. This board met at McRae’s accommodation 
house, and was mainly concerned with the provision of an access 
road to the Lower Kowai Bush. 

It is, however, in the East Rakaia Road Board that we are chiefly 
interested. The first recorded meeting of the East Rakaia Road 
Board was held at ‘White’s’? on 1st March, 1864. The members 
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were G. A. E. Ross (chairman), R. Knight, J. J. McClelland, James 
Preston and J. K. Karslake. Of these, Ross was a well-known run- 
holder at Waireka and other runs. He owned freeholds near Broom- 
field, which was the estate of Archdeacon J. A. Wilson, and which 
is where Sir John McKenzie now lives. Ross was Archdeacon 
Wilson’s second cousin. Richard Knight, of Steventon and Court- 
enay, was the father of H. A. Knight. J. J. McClelland was a 
pioneer settler at Weedons, to which place he came in 1862. He 
built the first two dwellings in that district. James Preston was 
the youngest surviving son of the late Rev. W. M. S. Preston of 
Warcup Hall, Westmoreland. He bought much freehold at Court- 
enay and subsequently became a Church of England clergyman, 
being for many years vicar of Geraldine. J. K. Karslake was a 
well-known runholder. 

The board had no established headquarters or office. The meet- 
ings were held at one or other of the accommodation houses and 
the chairman did most of the work. The board’s initial require- 
ments were a map of the district and an assessment of the rateable 
property therein. The map having been obtained from the Public 
Works Office, the second requirement was met by advertising 
for ‘the services of a gentleman qualified to prepare the ratepayers’ 
roll for the district’, and the subsequent appointment of William 
Cooper to undertake the work at a remuneration of £29. Later, 
he was appointed clerk and surveyor of works. 

Arrangements were then made for the laying off of gravel 
reserves in the district, and tenders were called for certain works 
on the Coal Track from the Miners’ Arms accommodation house 
to Charles White’s old stockyard. At that time ‘White’s’ was in 
the riverbed near where Mr M. E. Jenkins now lives. 

Within a few months, in August, 1864, William Cooper resigned 
his appointment, having accepted a surveyorship with the General 
Government at Auckland. During these first months the rate- 
payers’ roll was completed and deposited at ‘White’s’ for public 
inspection. The board resolved ‘that it is not expedient in the 
present circumstances that a rate be levied’. The circumstances 
were that the Provincial Council, by Ordinance dated August, 
1864, agreed that twenty-five per cent of the value of land sold 
should be paid to the road boards for the construction of roads 


and bridges. 
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Subsequently the names of Courtenay and Malvern respectively 
were substituted for those of the East Rakaia and North Rakaia 
boards. In 1870 dissention between rival factions in the Malvern 
Road District resulted in the constitution of the upper Waimakariri 
road district, comprising the back country portion as from 3rd 
September, 1870, followed by the division of the remainder into 
the Malvern, East Malvern and South Malvern road districts. 

A curious circumstance arose in connection with the definition 
of the boundary between the East Malvern and the South Malvern 
road districts. From contemporary maps it can be seen that these 
two districts were separated by a very thin wedge-shaped extension 
of the Malvern road district, and this extension still appears on 
modern maps as a portion of the Tawera County projecting into 
the Malvern County. At the time when the boundaries were 
originally defined there was considerable rivalry between certain 
local politicians in the South and East Malvern districts, and the 
boundary was laid out actually with a view to preventing a 
politically ambitious East Malvern landowner from qualifying as 
a ratepayer in the South Malvern district. This object not having 
been achieved in the first instance, another attempt was made. 
The East Malvern boundary, having already been gazetted, was 
left unaltered, but the South Malvern boundary was shifted a 
little further south, the intervening area being conveniently dis- 
posed of by taking it into the Malvern road district which abutted 
on to both East Malvern and South Malvern on the west. After 
all this manipulation, however, it was found that a small piece 
of the land which it was intended to exclude still remained in 
the South Malvern district, giving the owner a vote in that 
district and eventually a seat on the board, of which at a later 
date he became chairman. 


COURTENAY ROAD BOARD 

The Courtenay Road Board held its first meeting at “White’s’ on 
18th July, 1865. In the absence of G. A. E. Ross, J. J. McClelland 
was elected chairman of the meeting, the other members present 
being Richard Knight and James Preston. At this meeting F. E. 
Stewart was elected a member of the board. Stewart was the 
manager of the Bank of New Zealand in Christchurch and the 
owner of Racecourse Hill run. 
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At that time elections for road boards were held every three 
years. Usually five members were elected, though the Ordinance 
allowed from five to nine members. A ratepayers’ meeting was 
held every year. Between the general elections two or three mem- 
bers retired by lot each year but were eligible for re-election. The 
electors assembled at the ratepayers’ meeting and the voting was 
done by a show of hands, but if the result was not decisive the 
chairman could direct that a ballot be taken. Electors had from 
one to five votes, according to the value of their property. At the 
following meeting Glyde was appointed clerk to the board and 
some changes in its personnel took place, Stewart being elected 
chairman and Brabazon a member, these two replacing Ross and 
Knight, who had resigned. There is no further record until June, 
1867, when Colonel Brett presented a petition signed by several 
local inhabitants asking that the road from White’s to Lilly’s on 
the Homebush Track be put in such a state of repair that drays 
might go to the river without going over private property. The 
sum of £12 was set aside for this purpose. In 1867, James Preston 
was elected chairman in place of Stewart. Roads and cuttings 
were made to provide access to the river. Two cuttings were 
made on a road running from the Homebush Track to the Wai- 
makariri near White’s, and three cuttings on the road past Bushe’s 
house to enable the inhabitants to get down for water and wood. 
Wages were fixed at 6s. a day. 

In 1869, Colonel Brett became chairman, a position which he 
held for the next thirteen years. Colonel Brett had settled in the 
Courtenay district on his retirement from active service, and from 
that time onward took a leading part in local affairs as well as 
in the wider field of general government, both on the Provincial 
Council and as a member of the Legislative Council. The outstand- 
ing events of his distinguished military career are described in 
the chapter on the Malvern Water-Race, in the inauguration of 
which he was the prime mover. 

Important road works were now put in hand, and tenders were 
called for extensive formation and metalling contracts, among them 
being ninety chains of the Bealey road westward from West Melton, 
the School road, Gough’s road, Adams’s road and Station road. 
Wages, however, fell, the rates being ss. a day for labourers, and 
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gs. for a man, horse and cart. The contracts were largely under- 
taken by the settlers themselves at times when their teams were 
not required for farm work. The Provincial Council voted sums 
for the coach road. In most cases the metal was carted direct from 
the face of the pit and deposited in a windrow along the centre 
of the formation. After the measurement had been checked by the 
surveyor, the gravel was spread to the required width either by 
hand or by ploughing out. The over-size stones appearing on the 
surface were finally broken with a knapping hammer to the 
required dimensions. Sometimes in the lighter country the gravel 
was obtained from the unformed quarter of the road. Prices for 
formation averaged about 3s. 6d. per chain and for metalling from 
Is. 3d. to 1s. 7d. per cubic yard. 

By the ’seventies the road boards were concerned with immigra- 
tion. The history of immigration in the Malvern County area is 
dificult to follow. The Courtenay Road Board letter book from 
June to November, 1874, and the East Malvern letter book from 
1872 to 1874 are preserved in the Lands and Survey Office. These 
show that circulars were sent out from the Provincial Government 
granting {10 for each hut of sod or other material erected on 
reserves. They were to be rent-free for twelve months and it was 
suggested that the immigrants should build their own huts. 
Apparently, six four-roomed cottages were erected in the Court- 
enay district by 30th July, 1873, and the road board asked for 
twelve more. At that time it was stated that Courtenay was the 
second-largest grain-growing district in New Zealand. Records 
preserved by the Malvern County Council show that in 1874 the 
Courtenay Road Board asked the Provincial Government for per- 
mission to erect immigrant cottages at the following sites: one 
at Upper Courtenay on the Drain road near Cowan’s; one on the 
pound reserve at Courtenay; one at West Melton between Bealey 
road and Halkett road; one at Greendale between Station road and 
the Waireka; and one in the vicinity of Holmes’s reserves. Later, 
the Public Works Department (Provincial) asked the board if it 
could procure house accommodation for more immigrants, and if 
so, for how many. The board replied that there were no empty 
houses in the district, and suggested the erection of twelve two- 
roomed houses of the cheapest description in various parts of the 
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district. The board stated the immigrants would no doubt find 
employment, and the board itself would provide a certain amount 
of employment. The government declined to erect the cottages. 

In 1874, the road board decided that the work in hand required 
the attention of a full-time clerk and surveyor, and G. F. Stedman, 
whose services hitherto had been shared between the Templeton 
and Courtenay boards, was appointed to the position. One of his 
first assignments was to report on the erection of a footbridge 
over the Waireka near the Greendale schoolhouse. This bridge 
was erected by John Frew in 1875. In 1876 Stedman resigned, 
having been appointed Registrar of Canterbury College. The 
office was filled in quick succession by Stephens and William 
McKendrick, both of whom remained for a few months only. 
In 1877, A. J. Francis was appointed, and under his supervision 
the greater part of the roading work in the district was completed. 
Tenders were called for the erection of an office and clerk’s resi- 
dence, that of Rastrick and Sons at £381 being accepted. 


EAST MALVERN ROAD BOARD 

The first available records of the East Malvern Road Board date 
from 1871, when the meetings were held at Willis’s accommodation 
house. The members were John Jebson (chairman), William Wad- 
dington, John Brown, Edward Watkins, and Paul Hackett. The 
chairman was authorized to have a map of the district prepared, 
and to purchase forms for the preparation of the rate roll, a box, 
and all necessary stationery. There were forty-three ratepayers 
and the rateable value of the district was £1840 4s. 6d. There were 
fifty miles of roads but only one mile had been formed and metalled. 
It was resolved that two copies of the rate roll be prepared, and 
that the chairman should have authority to employ David Jebson 
to do this work at a cost not to exceed five guineas. The amount 
actually paid for this and other preliminary expenses was £5. 

At that time John Jebson and Charles White were political allies. 
Their opponents were J. A. Mcllraith, William Waddington, David 
Dick, and William McMillan. As an instance of the rivalry existing 
at that time over the development of the coalfields at Little Race- 
course Hill and South Malvern, it is recorded that ‘concern was 
expressed that the Provincial Council had not voted funds for the 
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restoration of the road seriously damaged by the recent floods, 
such road being the only outlet for coals produced at the Canter- 
bury Colliery, more especially as this Board is informed that £600 
has been voted to make a road known as the Malvern Coal road 
to a pit in the Selwyn river, the said road being in the South 
Malvern road district.’ 

A meeting of ratepayers was called to consider a proposal to 
build a road board office, and this having been approved, a site 
was purchased on which a suitable building, measuring 20 feet 
by 12 feet was erected at a cost of about £60. The board then 
decided to embark on a road-making policy and the chairman 
was authorized to purchase the necessary plant. This consisted of 
a wheelbarrow, a rake, and postage stamps. In 1872, John Jebson 
had a disagreement with the board and resigned his seat. The 
details of the dispute are not well known, but we do know that 
when John Jebson was appointed returning officer to the East 
Malvern Road Board in 1872, reports reached the Provincial Council 
that rival factions had taken sides over the appointment. In 1874 
Jebson became a member of the Provincial Council representing 
the Rakaia district, which included the East Malvern road district. 

In 1873 J. A. Mcllraith was elected chairman, the other members 
being D. Dick, William McMillan, George Willis, and W. J. Taylor. 
Dick and McMillan were cropping on the Waimakariri west of 
Gorge Hill and Taylor was a local farmer. In May, 1873, Robert 
Colthart was appointed clerk, overseer, and assessor to the board. 
He had previously been clerk to the Malvern Road Board with 
headquarters at Kowai Pass. Later, when Kenneth Wilson resigned 
the clerkship of the South Malvern Road Board, he was appointed 
clerk there also. 

There is an interesting correspondence in the East Malvern 
letter-book. On 12th February, 1874, the board advised the Public 
Works Department that the road from the proposed railway at 
Little Racecourse Hill (station to be named Malvern) to the pro- 
posed new cutting into the Kowai river was completed. The board, 
having no funds, asked what the government proposed to do about 
the cutting. The Public Works Department replied authorizing 
the board to expend £200 from the General Government grants. 
The board then replied that the proposed cutting was in the 
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Malvern road district. This is another anomaly in connection with 
the road district boundaries. The cutting known as the Cabbage 
Tree Flat cutting, leading into the Kowai river on the south side 
near its junction with the Waimakariri, was under the jurisdiction 
of the Malvern Road Board, being part of that district, whilst its 
counterpart on the north side of the river, known as Paul Hackett’s 
cutting, together with a short length of road, was in the East 
Malvern road district. The position still applies in respect of the 
Malvern and Tawera Counties. 

About this time several petitions reached the Provincial Council 
praying for better access to the bush north of the Kowai river. 

In 1873, the East Malvern Road Board called tenders for the 
formation and metalling of several miles of road including portions 
of the Dalethorpe road, Little Racecourse Hill and Kowai road, 
Gorge Hill road, West Coast road, and the flats near the punt at 
the Waimakariri Gorge. ‘The tenders averaged from £1 14s. to £2 
per chain. 

Advice was received from the Provincial Council that about 
1000 immigrants would shortly arrive in the province, and offering 
to assist the board in erecting four cottages in its district by giving 
£10 towards each cottage. The board agreed on condition that 
the government would sink a well for their use. The cottages 
were erected on Reserve No. 424 at Annat, the cost being as 
follows: walls, £9 for each cottage; timber for doorways and 
windows, 10s. for each cottage; roofing, £16 12s. 6d. for each 
cottage. In due course the immigrants arrived, but they had not 
been well selected, and the board wrote to the Immigration Depart- 
ment complaining that they were unsuitable to the requirements 
of the district, not being agricultural labourers. The wages fixed 
were $s. a day. 

In 1873 the provincial estimates included £500 for a new cutting 
giving access to the lower Kowai Bush from the Little Racecourse 
Hill and Kowai road, but there was considerable delay in expending 
the money and John Jebson was asked to have the matter looked 
into. At this time also, the construction of the South Malvern 
Hills road was being proceeded with, the tender of Ward Robinson 
having been recommended to the Provincial Council for acceptance. 

In June, 1876, the Resident Magistrate at Christchurch wrote 
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to the board stating that it was proposed to hold petty sessions 
monthly in the Malvern district and requesting the use of the 
road board office as a courthouse. This was granted and courts 
were held regularly, Robert Colthart being appointed clerk of court. 


SOUTH MALVERN ROAD BOARD 


The first available records of the South Malvern Road Board date 
from May, 1871, when the board consisted of M. B. Hart (chair- 
man), J. A. MclIlraith, N. Grindrod, I. Pole, Kenneth Wilson and 
D. Manson. The meetings were held at Homebush. On toth Febru- 
ary, 1873, anew board was elected on which J. A. Mcllraith became 
chairman and John Gunn replaced Kenneth Wilson. 

The first works undertaken were financed out of a grant of 
£400 from the Provincial Council for improvements to the South 
Malvern Hills coal road. As further grants were received, more 
extensive plans were made for road construction, including the 
formation and metalling of a road through the ‘Malvern’ township 
(actually South Malvern in this case) at a cost of £1 14s. 6d. per 
chain. It is interesting that some very good road work was carried 
out close to the homes of the board members. 

In May, 1873, application was made to have half of Reserve 
1288 set apart for a recreation ground. ‘This is now known as the 
Glentunnel domain. Gravel reserves were also applied for. At the 
same meeting plans were made for the bridging of Surveyors Gully. 

The chairman was empowered to measure the Waianiwaniwa 
creek on the Christchurch-Selwyn Valley road and to have plans 
and specifications made for a bridge to carry heavy traffic. This 
work was completed in the following year at a cost of £385, with 
an additional £30 for carting twelve ironbark piles from Lyttelton. 

On being asked by the Provincial Council whether the board 
would be willing to engage any immigrants by the ships Mary 
Shepherd, Columbus, and Punjab, a reply was sent that it was not in 
a position to do so. 

In November, 1873, the board applied to the Provincial Council 
for a grant of money to open out a road from Hart’s coal pits to 
Russell’s Flat. By June, 1875, this road had been surveyed and the 
Provincial Council was asked to make monetary provision for its 
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construction. Richard Jebson became chairman in 1875 but was 
succeeded a year later by James Mcllraith. 

About that time representations were being made for the pro- 
vision of bridges over the Selwyn river, and the local members of 
the Provincial Council promised to do all in their power to have 
one erected at Selwyn Bluff (Coalgate). ‘The Bluff bridge was com- 
pleted in 1876 and the one over the Selwyn at Surveyors Gully 
(Glentunnel) some five years later. 

In March, 1875, the first road board office was built. It was 
erected on Reserve 1557 on the Selwyn Valley and Christchurch 
road, the dimensions being 12 feet by 18 feet. Up to that time the 
chairman did the clerical work of the board. In 1878 Moses Scott 
was appointed clerk at £80 a year. He retained the position for 
about six months and was succeeded by Maurice Fitzpatrick, who, 
a few months later, gave place to Kenneth Wilson. In 1882, Robert 
Colthart was appointed clerk and rate collector to the board, 
having previously been the clerk to the East Malvern Road Board, 
and before that to the Malvern Road Board. Extensive works 
including bridge building, drainage, culverts, road formation and 
repairing, were carried out until the mid~eighties. Since bricks 
and earthenware pipes were available in the district, nearly all 
culverts from the Homebush school to Whitecliffs were built of 
brick. Many of these, including the one at Surveyors Gully, were 
built by Alex. Beatty, an early resident. 

When Robert Colthart resigned his appointment as clerk to 
the South Malvern Road Board, the residents entertained him and 
presented him with a gold watch. The present was very appropri- 
ately chosen because it was the first watch he ever possessed. 


§ 


In 1876 the system of local government throughout the colony 
was changed by the passing of the Counties Act, resulting in the 
constitution of the Selwyn County Council, which had jurisdiction 
over the area between the Waimakariri and the Rakaia rivers 
from the Westland boundary to the sea, but excluding the city and 
boroughs. The road boards continued to function as formerly in 
managing the affairs of their respective districts, but the operations 
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of the county council extended over a wider field, and included 
such matters as the management of the water-races, major drain- 
age problems such as the outfall from Lake Ellesmere, control of 
main roads and the larger bridges, plantations, and matters per- 
taining to the district as a whole. The council’s sources of revenue 
were water charges, rents of reserves, subsidy on rates, licence 
fees, dog tax, etc. 

Although it had power to levy a rate on its own account, the 
Selwyn County Council never did so. Each of the sixteen road 
boards contained within its area was assessed according to its 
rateable value and was required to pay to the Selwyn County 
Council a certain percentage of its income. Seven boards paid three 
per cent, Rakaia paid fifteen per cent, Ellesmere eleven per cent, 
and Courtenay fourteen per cent. 

The county was divided into nine ridings, of which the Malvern, 
East Malvern, South Malvern and Upper Waimakariri road districts 
constituted the Malvern riding, and the Courtenay road district 
the Courtenay riding. Elections were held every three years. 

The first representatives of this district were David McMillan 
for the Malvern riding, and H. J. Mathias for the Courtenay riding. 
David McMillan retained his seat on the council for an uninter- 
rupted period of twenty years, during the last eleven of which he 
was chairman. 

The inaugural meeting of the council was held in the Provincial 
Council Chambers on 4th January, 1877. W. Rolleston acted as 
chairman of the meeting, and C. H. Williams as clerk, pro tem. 
Afterwards, the Hon. John Hall was elected chairman and W. 
Jamieson was appointed clerk and treasurer. 

It may be said that, in general, the relations between the Pro- 
vincial Government and the road boards were very amicable. At 
times, particularly in 1865 and again in 1868, there was some feeling 
about grants to road boards but, on the whole, the system worked 
smoothly. But upon the abolition of the provinces and the conse- 
quent establishment of county councils, there were considerable 
misunderstanding and confusion on the part of the councils as 
to the function they were expected to discharge. The Selwyn 
County Council, for instance, thought at first that it would have 
to meet only once or twice a year merely to allocate subsidies and 
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other funds to the road boards. For a time, therefore, the relations 
between the county councils, the road boards, and the General 
Government were so complicated that even able administrators 
were at sea. 

In due course these initial difficulties were overcome and the 
county council and the road boards settled down to fulfil their 
respective shares in the local government of the district. 

The council’s predominant work was in connection with the 
Malvern water-race, which was then being brought down the 
plains, whilst the road boards carried on with the construction 
of roads and other development work, including the recommending 
of reserves for cemeteries and recreation grounds and the appoint- 
ment of trustees for their management. 

Public pounds were established at the following places: at 
Courtenay, on Reserve No. 1052 (near Watson’s) in 1870; Henry 
Williams was the first poundkeeper. Its establishment appears to 
have been fully justified, the stock impounded during the year 
1872 being 73 horses, 620 sheep, 75 cattle, one pig, and one goat. 
In 1885 this pound was shifted to a more central site at Aylesbury. 

A pound was established at Greendale in 1874, in charge of 
George Goodman. Eleven years later it was shifted to Darfield 
where a four-roomed poundkeeper’s cottage was erected at a cost 
of £117 17s. 

On the suggestion of John Jebson, the Waddington pound was 
erected in 1880 on land purchased from W. Stocks at £50 per acre. 
George Willetts was the first poundkeeper. 

The date of erection of the Coalgate pound appears to be round 
about 1884, as it is then recorded that ‘Mr Ford asked leave to 
withdraw his motion re pound, saying that he was still of opinion 
that a pound was required, but the residents appeared to be 
against it.’ 

Trustees for the management of cemetery and recreation reserves 
having been appointed, the council made funds available to them, 
particularly for planting ornamental and shelter trees. Indeed, the 
council and the road boards were fully alive to this necessity. 
Much of the planting in the Courtenay riding was done under the 
supervision of that acknowledged authority on arboriculture, T. W. 
Adams. Oak, ash, birch, and pinus appeared to be favoured, and 
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5000 of these species were obtained by the council for the plantation 
reserves at Courtenay, Kimberley, West Melton, Greendale, and 
Waireka. 

In 1878 the East Malvern Road Board, having no reserves ayail- 
able for planting, resolved ‘that application be made to the proper 
authorities for suitable grants of land for the purpose and that, if 
such application be successful, the sum of £500 be expended during 
the current year and that a certain proportion of the funds at the 
disposal of the Board be annually spent in the cultivation of forest 
trees’; also ‘that the sum of £50 be granted to the Domain Board 
(when constituted) and £30 to the Cemetery Board conditionally 
that the same be expended in the planting of forest trees’. 

Principally in 1882, many of the gravel reserves in the Courtenay 
riding were ploughed and sown (broadcast) with gum seeds. 

At the present time about seven hundred local bodies in New 
Zealand enjoy rating powers and make full use of them, but in 
the early days county councils and road boards aimed at avoiding 
a rate. Although valuation rolls were prepared, there is no record 
up to the mid~eighties of a rate having been levied by any of the 
road boards in this district. 

George Bedford was the official valuer, first for the Courtenay 
Road Board, and later for the government. He held the position 
for some twenty years. At a ratepayers’ meeting in 1880 an 
expression of opinion was invited as to the advisability of a rate 
being struck in the Courtenay Road District for that year, but 
on a show of hands being taken, the majority of those present 
were averse to the adoption of such a measure. At that time the 
board’s fixed deposit at the Bank of New Zealand was £12,000. The 
hospital and charitable aid levy on the board’s district was £443. 

The position was similar in the South Malvern road district, 
where, at a ratepayers’ meeting in 1881, the question of striking 
a rate was raised and the opinion expressed that, although not 
opposed to rates, it would be time enough to levy them when 
the funds in hand ran short. 

The East Malvern Road Board, too, appeared to have plenty of 
money, judging by its extravagant use of road metal at that time, 
some of the roads in its district having been metalled to the full 
width of sixty-six feet. 
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In the Courtenay road district, however, in 1886, a rate of one- 
eighth of a penny in the pound was struck. 

The accommodation afforded by the East Malvern Road Board 
office having become inadequate for the general requirements of 
the growing district, the following resolution was passed at a 
meeting of ratepayers held in 1878: “That it being expedient for 
all centres of population to possess a building in which public 
meetings might be held, or matters of general interest, public or 
otherwise, be discussed, the Board take the necessary steps to 
erect such a building in the vicinity of the Sheffield station as may 
serve the purposes of road board office, public hall, courthouse, or 
for entertainments; and that a charge be made for the use of the 
hall when required for purposes not strictly of public business.’ 
Acting on this resolution, the board purchased a section at Sheffield 
from Mr John Deans, and proceeded with the erection of the build- 
ing which thereafter served the purposes desired, but which is now 
occupied by the Malvern Agricultural and Pastoral Association and 
the post office. 

The South Malvern Road Board had a similar building erected 
at Coalgate in the following year. This, too, was used for the 
occasional sittings of the Magistrate’s Court. 

The small birds nuisance appears to have been very acute about 
this time. In the year 1883 the sum of £51 was expended by the 
Courtenay Road Board on poisoned grain for destruction of birds. 
Besides the free distribution of poisoned grain, the eggs of small 
birds were purchased by the boards at about twopence a dozen. As 
may be expected, the youth of the district readily availed them- 
selves of this source of pocket money. The clerk or purchasing 
agent had to dispose of the eggs very effectively because it was not 
unusual for them to be recovered and sold over again. In some 
cases the members themselves purchased eggs in their localities 
and were reimbursed by the board. The liberation of stoats and 
weasels as a means of abating the nuisance was not, however, 
favoured. 

In 1883 a special order was made by the Courtenay Road Board 
increasing the number of its members from five to seven. 

‘The question of the incidence of hospital rating appears to have 
been no less acute in the early eighties than it is today. On being 
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asked for its views, the Courtenay Road Board was of opinion that 
the most suitable manner of providing funds for hospital and charit- 
able institutions throughout the colony was by the legislature 
making large and substantial endowments out of the waste lands 
of the colony for their future maintenance, and by paying the 
present expenses of the institutions out of consolidated revenue. 

The menace of Californian thistle, too, was causing much con- 
cern and representations were made to the government urging 
that stringent measures be adopted to control this weed. 

It is not generally known that a proposal for amalgamation, 
with a view to seceding from the Selwyn County Council and 
forming a separate county, was considered by the Malvern, East 
Malvern and Upper Waimakariri road boards in 1889. The idea 
originated with the Malvern Road Board which suggested that a 
meeting of the four boards be held to discuss it. However, after 
more mature examination, it was decided that such a course would 
not be in the best interests of the ratepayers and the matter was 
dropped. 

In 1895, the police station at Annat was transferred to new 
headquarters at Darfield where the sittings of the court were 
henceforth held instead of at Sheffield and Coalgate. 

By this time the main roads had been formed and metalled and 
the water-races extended to most parts of the district. A good 
deal of the heavy carting was done by traction engines. The use 
of the engines during wet weather, and on roads that were not 
sufficiently metalled, was causing some concern, particularly to 
the Courtenay Road Board. The Selwyn County Council was asked 
to contribute towards the cost of repairing the roads so damaged, 
but could not see its way to do so. Eventually by-laws were intro- 
duced to control the use of traction engines and to make the owner 
responsible for the cost of repairing extraordinary damage resulting 
from his operations. 

In 1902, A. J. Francis resigned his appointment as clerk-surveyor 
to the Courtenay Road Board. He was succeeded by W. Bryans 
who held the position until the board went out of existence in I9TI. 

While horse-drawn traffic was in vogue, the maintenance of roads 
was not a serious problem. In dry weather most of the lighter 
traffic preferred to use the unmetalled side of the road which 
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afforded softer running conditions for the horse. The introduction 
of the motor car, however, called for a different type of road surface, 
and in 1903 a road grader was purchased. This was drawn first by 
a team of horses hired at 25s. a day and afterwards by a traction 
engine bought in 1907. 


MALVERN COUNTY COUNCIL 

In 1910 a movement commenced which resulted in the abolition 
of the Selwyn County and its division into nine separate counties. 
The initiative was taken by the Malvern and Upper Waimakariri 
road boards, which decided to unite and form a separate county. 
This was brought into effect by the Tawera County Act, 1910. 
Other road boards then followed suit and in the next year the 
Selwyn Subdivision Act was passed resulting in the complete 
elimination of the Selwyn County. 

The Malvern County thus came into being by the merging of 
the East Malvern, South Malvern, and Courtenay road districts, 
this grouping being considered desirable in order to get control 
of the water supply which, in the opinion of many of the ratepayers, 
was being neglected. 

There was formed also at this time a separate body, known as 
the Selwyn Plantation Board, to take charge of the plantation 
reserves hitherto managed by the Selwyn County Council. This 
board consisted of one representative of each of the new counties 
with the Commissioner of Crown Lands as chairman. George Bed- 
ford was the first representative of the Malvern County Council 
on this board. 

The first meeting of the Malvern County Council was held in 
the road board office, Sheffield, on 6th April, 1911. The council 
consisted of Messrs H. A. Knight, George Bedford, Robert Johns- 
ton, J. W. Warren, D. McMillan, and George Watson for the 
Courtenay riding; G. H. Judd and G. F. Wright for the Sheffield 
riding; and James Deans for the Homebush riding. 

H. A. Knight, who had been a member of the Courtenay Road 
Board for the previous twenty-three years, and who was a some- 
time chairman of that body, was elected chairman of the new coun- 
cil, a position which he held for the next fifteen years. Miss A. E. 
Colthart was appointed county clerk and Mr W. Bryans, county 
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overseer. Until the new county chambers were built, the meetings 
were held in premises rented from the Darfield Saleyards Company. 
The water-race systems pertaining to the Malvern County were 
taken over by the new council, and no time was lost in making 
a thorough inspection of the Kowai headworks. During the next 
few years the sum of £2000 was spent in repairs to the tunnel and 
improvements to the intakes. 

At that time, the Courtenay riding extended as far as Weedons. 
Included in it were the headworks and a considerable portion of 
the Lower Waimakariri water-race which, in terms of the Sub- 
division Act, had been placed under the control of the Paparua 
County Council. To avoid any difficulties that might arise in the 
management of a race passing through both counties it was con- 
sidered desirable that the race should be wholly within the Paparua 
County and negotiations between the two councils resulted in 
the severance of the lower part of the Courtenay riding from the 
Malvern County and its inclusion in the Paparua County as the 
West Melton riding. As a result of this rearrangement the number 
of members of the Courtenay riding was reduced to five, and the 
services of George Watson, who represented the West Melton 
district, were lost to the council. 

‘The new council chambers were completed in 1913 and were 
first used at a meeting held on 3rd March of that year. 

In taking over the water-races, the council assumed liability 
for loans totalling £22,900. By March, 1932, these were all paid 
off, and the several water-race systems were amalgamated. 

Riding accounts were abolished as from 1st April, 1933. For 
some years after the formation of the county the old methods 
of road maintenance continued. Motor traffic was then in its 
infancy but, as this developed, a more suitable type of road surface 
was demanded and met by the use of power graders and other 
mechanical appliances designed to suit the new conditions. 

Since the advent of the Main Highways Board the cost of main- 
tenance of the more important roads has been subsidized and the 
county now has a modern road-making plant capable of filling all 
its requirements. With the exception of tar-sealing, most of the 
road maintenance is done by its own staff and equipment. 

Miss Colthart resigned her appointment as county clerk in 1939. 
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She was succeeded by Mr G. L. Popple, who filled the position 
until his retirement in 1951. The present county clerk is Mr R. U. 
Anderson. Associated with him is Mr J. Robb, the county overseer, 
who for the past twelve years has been responsible for the whole 
of the outside work of the county. 

The modern multiplicity of local governing bodies tends to 
dim the significance of the first local bodies which played a notable 
part in our history and whose members and servants gave honest 
and tireless service to the community. An example was reported 
in April, 1864, when the Provincial Government sent Edward 
Dobson to Melbourne to get some hints on railway construction. 
It was reported to the Provincial Council that Dobson had not 
been absent from his post for twelve years. Those years were filled 
with arduous exploring, surveying, and engineering. The same 
could be said of most public servants in the early days. We are so 
accustomed to the principle of regular holidays and ‘study leaves’ 
that we are apt to forget that Sundays were the only possible 
leisure days in early Canterbury. It must also be borne in mind 
that the chairmen and members of the early road boards and county 
councils had to drive long distances to attend the meetings and 
supervise the work that was being undertaken, neither receiving 
nor expecting payment for their services. In this respect mention 
should be made of the work of H. J. Mathias, David McMillan, 
James Gough, and George Bedford, all of whom represented the 
district on the Selwyn County Council. 


PERSONALITIES 
Herbert John Mathias was the eldest son of Archdeacon O. Mathias. 
He arrived at Lyttelton with his parents in August, 1851, and 
after receiving his education at Christ’s College, where he was 
head of the school, was employed at the age of twenty in stocking 
the back country of Otago with cattle, later engaging in run- 
holding activities which are recorded in Acland’s Early Canterbury 
Runs. He was a member of many local bodies and societies. In 
1876, Mathias was elected to represent Courtenay on the Selwyn 
County Council. In 1883, he was unanimously elected chairman, 
a position which he held until his death in 1885. He was buried 
in the Kimberley cemetery on 16th September, 1885. A special 
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train was run from Christchurch, and between 700 and 800 people 
attended the funeral. The settlers around Kimberley were deeply 
indebted to him, and to his memory they have erected a fitting 
monument. 

David McMillan was born in 1835 at Barns, Knochdolian, Ayr- 
shire. He came to New Zealand in the Rose of Sharon, arriving at 
Wellington in January, 1857. In 1858 he was at Pigeon Bay. He 
next was employed by the Bealey brothers as manager, first of 
Gresford Farm (North Belt, Christchurch), then of other proper- 
ties including Rhuddlan near Southbridge. For some years he was 
overseer of all the Bealey properties. During the ’sixties he bought 
land near Racecourse Hill from H. Weir, Douglas Graham, and 
others. In 1868 he took a ten-year lease of the Stock Grove estate 
near Amberley; sold the balance in 1872 and started to live on 
his land (Pauri Bank). In 1886 he bought the Beachcroft property 
from Edward Jollie’s trustees. He was for twenty years (1876-96) 
a member of the Selwyn County Council and chairman for eleven 
years (1885-96). At the general election of 1881 he defeated J. D. 
Enys for the Coleridge seat in the House of Representatives, which 
he held until 1887. He is said to have had a seat on over forty public 
bodies. They included the Canterbury Education Board, the Can- 
terbury Land Board, the Canterbury Plantation Board, the Lyttel- 
ton Harbour Board, the Canterbury Agricultural and Pastoral 
Association (president 1897), the Ellesmere Association (president 
1894), and the Canterbury Agricultural College Board of Governors. 
In 1865 he married Catherine Mcllraith at Riccarton House. His 
family of three, being David, John and Catherine (married Donald 
Reid, of Dunedin), are all still living. David McMillan died on 
6th July, 1904, aged sixty-nine. 

James Gough represented the Courtenay riding on the Selwyn 
County Council for a term of eleven years (1894-1905), besides 
serving on the school committee, the Courtenay Road Board and 
other local bodies. He came to New Zealand in 1859 and after 
trying his luck on the Gabriel’s Gully gold diggings with varying 
success, came to Canterbury, where he was engaged for some four 
years in contracting work. In 1866 he commenced farming at what 
is now known as Greendale on the property called ‘Nesslea’, after- 
wards adding to his holding by the purchase of “Homeby’ near 
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Kirwee. His services to the community are more particularly men- 
tioned in Chapter 8. 

George Bedford came to New Zealand in the ship Mystery in 
1859 and spent four years on Ford and Newton’s station at Rangi- 
tata. He then succumbed to the gold fever and left for Gabriel’s 
Gully. But six months on the diggings was enough, and he 
returned to Canterbury where, in partnership with William Hay- 
ward, he took over the ‘Miners’ Arms’ accommodation house. In 
1868 he bought the first portion of his farm at Courtenay and 
thereafter continued to take a great interest in public matters. 
Besides serving on the Selwyn County Council, the Malvern 
County Council, the Selwyn Plantation Board, and the Courtenay 
School Committee, he was one of the founders of the Courtenay 
Agricultural and Pastoral Association and of the Court Pride of 
Courtenay Foresters’ Lodge. He died in May, 1922. 

The following is a list of the chairmen of the Malvern County 
Council: H. A. Knight (1911-26), G. F. Wright (1926-32), C. H. 
Adams (1932-38), H. C. Townshend (1938-44), L. T. Wright (1944- 
48), James Deans (1948-  ). 

At the time of the Canterbury Centennial Celebrations (1950), 
the council consisted of: James Deans, chairman (Homebush rid- 
ing); J. H. Jebson and T. L. Jenkins (Sheffield riding); A. P. 
Chamberlain, J. R. Cullen, C. G. Jarman, M. E. Jenkins, and G. C. 
Warren (Courtenay riding). 

Since then we record with deep regret the passing of A. P. 
Chamberlain and J. R. Cullen, both of whom were members of the 
Malvern Historical Committee. Their places on the council were 
filled by Messrs. R. J. Bell and R. S. Gunn. 


MALVERN ELECTRIC POWER BOARD 
The Malvern Electric Power Board was established in 1923. Its 
district comprises the whole of the Malvern County and parts of 
the Selwyn and Tawera Counties. 

The board came into being through the efforts of a provisional 
committee set up in I9I9 at a meeting of ratepayers representing 
the three counties to consider the question of the formation of a 
power district. G. H. Judd was elected chairman of the provisional 
committee. 
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Having been assured by the consulting engineer engaged to 
report on the project that a self-supporting scheme was possible 
for selected areas, the provisional committee asked the county 
councils to take the necessary steps to form a power board. 

The government was not favourable to the establishment of a 
separate board and insisted upon its joining the Springs-Ellesmere 
power district. On a conference with the Springs-Ellesmere Board 
being held, neither party was in favour of the government’s pro- 
posal, and a deadlock ensued. A few months later, G. H. Judd 
met the Minister of Public Works and urged the necessity of a 
separate board for the district. This was finally agreed to. 

After successful negotiations with the Public Works Department 
in regard to sharing the high tension transmission line which was 
about to be erected from Hororata to Darfield for railway require- 
ments, a petition was circulated praying for the establishment of 
a power district. This having been fully supported and forwarded 
to the government, the power district was gazetted in 1923 and 
an election held for the first board. ‘The successful candidates were 
Messrs John Deans, J. D. Hall, G. H. Judd, H. A. Miller and 
W. W. Mulholland. 

The first meeting of the board was held at Darfield on 4th 
October, 1923. G. H. Judd was elected chairman. Miss A. E. 
Colthart, the Malvern County clerk, was appointed part-time 
secretary. Mr J. R. Templin was engaged as consulting engineer, 
and Mr Payne as resident engineer. 

A loan of £40,000 was raised and construction was proceeded 
with, the first pole being erected on 28th April, 1925. 

Power was turned on by Mrs G. H. Judd at a ceremony held 
at Darfield on 11th June, 1925, in the presence of a large gathering. 

Mr H. H. Barrs was later appointed engineer-secretary to the 
board. He held the position for some years, being succeeded by 
Mr B. J. Harris, the present holder of the office. 
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MALVERN WATER-RACE 


SPANNING THE main race at Kirwee is a monument bearing the 
following inscription: 


‘Erected January 25th, 1930, to the memory of COLONEL 
DERENZIE JAMES BRETT, Knight of the Medjidieh, Turkey, 
M.L.C. & J.P., N.Z. in grateful acknowledgment of his energy 
and perseverance in initiating the proposition of a Water 
Supply for the Canterbury Plains from the Kowai River. 
1877-80 


Who was Colonel Brett and what is the story of his achievement? 

Reference to Colonel Brett has already been made in the chapter 
on Local Government, wherein he took a prominent part as chair- 
man of the Courtenay Road Board. He was born in 1809 at Wex- 
ford, Ireland. His father was a barrister by profession and a captain 
in the Wexford Yeomanry Cavalry. Following the military tradi- 
tion, young Brett joined the army at the age of sixteen and was 
gazetted an ensign in the 31st Madras Light Infantry, in which 
regiment he served for twenty-four years. 

Although perhaps outside the scope of this history, his military 
exploits are so colourful and outstanding as to justify the inclusion 
of a short account of them. His active service commenced in the 
Coorg campaign of 1834 when, on one occasion, whilst command- 
ing the rearguard, he repulsed several attacks made by the enemy, 
who were endeavouring to capture the military cash chest and 
commissariat stores. Finding the bullocks of the carts conveying 
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the cash shot dead, he broke open the chest and distributed the 
bags, each of which contained 2000 rupees, among his men, taking 
down each man’s name and general number. Two casks of spirits 
which were with the cash chest he emptied into large leather water 
bags and thus succeeded in bringing into camp the whole of the 
money and a large quantity of the spirits. For this valuable service 
he received the personal thanks of his general. In De Warren’s 
History of India honourable mention is made of Lieutenant Brett’s 
gallantry during this campaign. In one page he is spoken of as 
‘that heroic Brett’ and in another as ‘the bravest of the brave’. 
Shortly after this he returned to Ireland. In 1853 he had obtained 
a majority, and in the Second Burmese War he served as a volunteer 
and was second in command of the 35th Madras Native Infantry. 
In this position he commanded a post on an island of the Irra- 
waddy river 500 miles in advance of the army, and beat off several 
attacks made by the enemy, for which services he received the 
thanks of Admiral Austen, with whom he was co-operating. When 
the Crimean War began, the Duke of Newcastle, then Minister 
of War, applied to the East India Company’s directors for Major 
Brett’s services, and appointed him to the command of four regi- 
ments of Osmanli cavalry, with the rank of brigadier. On his 
joining the force he was immediately sent to Syria to raise a regi- 
ment 600 strong of Albanian cavalry. He accomplished this mission 
within three months, with only the assistance of an interpreter. 
Major Brett embarked his new force at Alexandretta in two large 
transport steamers, which reached the Dardanelles without loss 
of a single man or horse. Subsequently he niarched in command of 
seven regiments of Osmanli cavalry over the Balkans to Shumla. 
In recognition of the services of Brigadier Brett, and on the recom- 
mendation of the British Ambassador, the Sultan created him Leva 
Pasha (with the rank of Major-General) and a Knight of the Medji- 
dieh of the third class. At the close of the Crimean War he was 
ordered home, but when, a few months later, intelligence of the 
Indian Mutiny reached England, he left England after only twenty- 
four hours’ notice to join his regiment in India. On arrival he was 
posted to the personal staff of General Whitlock, commanding, 
and joined a flying column which was subsequently augmented 
by Colonel Brett’s regiment, the 3rd Madras European, when the 
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force set forth to the relief of Delhi and Lucknow. The nabob was 
defeated in the general engagement and his fort and treasure were 
captured. Colonel Brett was appointed president of the court, 
whose duty it was to apportion the prize money. Sir George 
Whitlock led his forces on to Kirwee, where there was a strong 
fort in possession of a mutinous rajah. The fort was captured with- 
out any great resistance, the rajah being taken prisoner together 
with treasure exceeding three-quarters of a million sterling. The 
general gave over the command of the fort and the custody of the 
rajah to Colonel Brett, who subsequently took the prize money 
under a strong escort to Allahabad. After further cleaning-up 
work he returned to England, and for his services in India he 
received a medal and clasp and some £5000 in prize money. 

Colonel Brett came to New Zealand in 1865 and took up land 
in the Courtenay district. This property he named ‘Kirwee Farm’ 
after the place he had been associated with in India. The locality 
in which the township subsequently developed was first known 
as “Brett’s Corner’ and later as “Kirwee’. He was a member of 
the Provincial Council from 1870 to 1874, and a member of the 
Legislative Council from 1871 to 1889. He died at the age of 
eighty-two, and was buried with military honours. 

The waterless condition of the plains has already been described. 
The area between the Waimakariri and the Hawkins was considered 
to be one of the most undesirable places for grazing stock in the 
province, there being literally no means of quenching their thirst 
except from wells, which, because of their great depth, were beyond 
the means of most settlers. 

Being acquainted with irrigation systems in India, Colonel Brett 
visualized the watering of the plains from the gorge of the Waimaka- 
rirl river, and, having satisfied himself by investigations made at 
his own expense that such a project was feasible, advocated it 
wholeheartedly. 

At a meeting of the Provincial Council in 1871 he moved that 
a sum be put on the estimates for the purpose of making a survey 
as to the practicability of diverting a portion of the water of the 
Waimakariri river along the plains to Rolleston. The motion was 
seconded by Sir John Hall, who said that the benefits accruing from 
such a scheme would be inestimable, and would lead to the profit- 
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able occupation of large tracts of land that were then almost worth- 
less in consequence of the entire absence of water. Strong support 
of the proposal was also given by J. D. Enys and R. Tosswill. 

The next step was to obtain a report on the project, and in 
December, 1871, C. E. Fooks, an engineer who had just completed 
a water-race on Charles Reed’s station at Westerfield, was engaged 
to report on the possibilities of irrigation for the area between the 
Waimakariri and Hawkins rivers. Fooks made a thorough exam- 
ination of all likely sources of supply, including the Waimakariri, 
the Hawkins, and the Kowai rivers, selecting several sites for 
further consideration. These were: 


(1) The gorge of the Waimakariri which was not recommended 
owing to the difficulty in raising the water to the top of the 
terraces. 

(2) The Hawkins, in which two sites were considered, one immedi- 
ately below Archer’s mill, and the other at a point a little 
above the ford on the Homebush road. ‘These were discarded 
on account of insufficiency of water, for although there was a 
flow of ninety-six cusecs on 15th July, 1873, it was found to be 
only six cusecs at lowest summer level. 


(3) The Kowai river at a point about sixty chains above the West 
Coast road crossing. 


The Kowai site was recommended. The distance to Rolleston 
was thirty-two and a half miles, with an average fall of forty feet 
to the mile. The question of loss of water by percolation was 
raised but it was thought that this could be overcome by sodding 
the faces. 

A further report was made by Henry Wrigg, C.E., in September, 
1873. He also considered the Kowai river to be the most satis- 
factory source of supply, but favoured a site just below its junction 
with the Little Kowa. 

These schemes were finally revised by G. Thornton, the assistant 
provincial engineer, whose proposals were adopted. Thornton’s 
scheme was to construct a dam across the Kowai river about four 
miles above Kowai Pass and carry the water thus raised through 
a tunnel on the south bank for a distance of forty-six chains, whence 
it could be conducted down the plains in an open channel. 
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That was as far as the Provincial Council could go, for apparently 
it had no authority to institute a water supply without an Act of 
the General Assembly. In due course, and after strenuous support 
by the Canterbury members, the Canterbury Water Supply Act, 
1874, was passed empowering the Superintendent of Canterbury 
to construct, out of moneys apportioned for the purpose, water- 
works in the district between the Waimakariri and the Rakaia 
rivers. The sum of £22,000 was voted, and tenders were called 
for the first instalment of the work. The contract was let to 
Fraser Bros., who had just completed the Pareora water-race. The 
contract price was in the vicinity of £13,000. 

In view of the magnitude of the undertaking, a short descrip- 
tion of the dam and tunnel will be of interest. The dimensions 
of the dam were: extreme length, 300 feet; height, 19 feet; thick- 
ness at base, 12 feet; and at top, 3 feet. The back of the dam 
was strengthened by two counter-forts 4 feet wide, 17 feet high, 
and projecting 15 feet at the bottom and 5 feet at the top. The 
structure was to be based throughout on solid rock, and would 
rise about 7 feet above the ordinary water level. At the south 
end of the dam, where the river bank is about 4o feet high, the 
water was led into the tunnel. It was originally intended to exca- 
vate an open cutting, but, apart from its high cost, the race would 
have been very insecure because of its proximity to the river bank. 
The tunnel walls were constructed of brick, two rings thick. Its 
internal dimensions were § ft. 6 in. high by 3 ft. 6 in. wide, with 
vertical side-walls and circular head. Sluice gates were provided 
at the mouth of the tunnel to regulate the supply of water. There 
was no reservoir, or storage of water, in front of the dam. After 
the first flood the entire basin filled up with shingle, but it had 
the effect of raising the water to the level of the tunnel mouth. 

The work was commenced in August, 1876, under the super- 
vision of G. Thornton. C. F. Ritso was the assistant engineer and 
Richard Jebson clerk of works. From then on it was vigorously 
pushed forward, despite the set-backs occasioned by floods, particu- 
larly that which occurred in the early part of December, when 
vast quantities of shingle were brought down, necessitating the 
employment of I0o men in protecting the work that had been done. 

Early in the following year the excavations for the foundations 
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of the dam were completed, rock having been found at a depth 
of from eight to ten feet. The construction of the tunnel, too, 
had been expedited by getting as many faces to work as possible; 
not only from both ends, but by three shafts from above and two 
drives from the river bank. In the lining of the tunnel half a 
million bricks were used, all of which were made at the site of 
the works from clay excavated from the tunnel and burnt in kilns 
fired with Kowai Pass coal. 

In due course the headworks and first two miles of race were 
completed. Arrangements were made for the official opening which 
was held on 27th December, 1877. 

This was a red-letter day for the district. By mid-day a large 
number of people had arrived in buggies, drays, and on horseback 
and assembled near the sluice gates. Among the more prominent 
people present were: W. Rolleston, Colonel Brett, Captain Parker, 
James Mcellraith, J. D. Enys, H. J. Mathias, David McMillan, 
W. Tosswill, James and John Fraser, G. Thornton, W. Stocks, 
C. E. Fooks and C. F. Ritso. 

A full account of the proceedings is given in the following day’s 
issue of The Lyttelton Times, which relates that at a few minutes 
after twelve o'clock the sluice gates admitting the water into the 
tunnel were turned on, Messrs Rolleston and Fraser turning one 
handle and Colonel Brett and Mr Wason turning the other. A 
bottle of champagne was broken, and Mr Rolleston wished long 
life and prosperity to the contractor, who responded in suitable 
terms. There was afterwards a luncheon in the whare on what 
was known as ‘the camp’, at which about forty ladies and gentle- 
men sat down. The chair was occupied by Rolleston—John Fraser 
being on his right hand and Colonel Brett on his left. Full justice 
having been done to the good things provided, Colonel Brett 
called upon the company to charge their glasses and drink a toast 
to the contractor. He regretted that they were not to have a 
speech from Mr Rolleston to whom they were greatly indebted, 
not only for his exertions in bringing the matter of the water-race 
before the House of Assembly, but for the gratifying results 
attained by his superintendence of the province. On this occasion, 
however, Mr Rolleston had asked him to speak on his behalf 
because he (Colonel Brett) was a resident of the district. They 
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were that day entering a new era in their district. He rejoiced 
and was quite sure they all rejoiced and were gratified at what 
they had seen. He hoped that in the future they would see these 
works extended over many parts of New Zealand for they were 
undoubtedly works of a character that would confer lasting bless- 
ing on the country. He would not speak of his own exertions, 
but this he would say, that if it had not been for the exertions 
of the Canterbury members generally in bringing the question of 
a water supply for Malvern before the House of Assembly, it would 
never have been passed and carried out. He considered that the 
opening of the water-works was one of the greatest and most 
important undertakings which New Zealand could boast of. The 
execution of the tunnel from the dam to the race was certainly a 
very great success and he doubted whether any such undertaking 
had ever before been performed in New Zealand. Nothing that 
he had ever seen was equal to it. The ladies who lived on the 
plains could now gratify those desires for things which they had 
so long wished to do, but could not hope to do, a few months ago. 
For some time past water had been as scarce in that district as 
holy water. It would indeed be a most gratifying thing that they 
could clean their butter in water that was pure instead of having 
to wash it in water that had been stagnant for days; indeed he 
might say in ditches. For his own part he remembered when for 
weeks and months the women living on the plains had to take 
their girls and boys down to the Waimakariri to wash them before 
they could get them clean [applause and laughter]. Indeed, it was 
essential for them to have plenty of clean water in order to obtain 
the necessaries of life. He was quite sure that all present felt a 
debt of gratitude to their host, Mr Fraser, whose practical skill 
and knowledge had brought the scheme to a successful conclusion. 
The water which they were now bringing through the plains 
would be as pleasant and far more useful than the milk and honey 
flowing through the land of Syria. In conclusion he wished long 
life and prosperity to Mr Fraser and hoped he would live as long 
as the stream, the commencement of which they had seen that day, 
would flow through the country [loud applause]. The toast was 
drunk with great enthusiasm. 

In responding, Mr Fraser said he was a better hand at making 
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a water-race than a speech. At the same time he thanked them 
most kindly for the very cordial manner in which they had 
responded to the toast of his health. 

Several other toasts were proposed after which the proceedings 
terminated and the parties returned to town. 

By this time the Selwyn County Council had been constituted, 
and the completion of the water-race properly came within its 
province. At first the council demurred about taking over the 
work, preferring that it be completed by the government, but 
this reluctance having been overcome, the council formally 
accepted control of the race as from September, 1878. John Webster 
was appointed engineer to the Malvern water-race at a remunera- 
tion of five per cent of the sums expended, and took over from the 
government engineer. Contracts were immediately let for the con- 
tinuation of the race and its course decided upon through Sheffield 
and Waddington. J. Fraser and Co. and David Jebson were the 
contractors for successive lengths of race. In its course to Rolleston 
it was intended that the race be taken along the Coal ‘Tramway 
reserve, a portion of which had been set aside for the purpose, 
and this has been adhered to except through Springfield and Kowai 
Pass, where a natural water-course was utilized. In passing Shef- 
field, however, it was found that the railway station had been built 
over the land reserved for the water-race and there was some 
thought of taking the race round Little Racecourse Hill. Eventu- 
ally arrangements were made with the Railways Department for 
conducting the water past the station in a concrete culvert. The 
natural fall of the country traversed by the race is very great. It 
is as much as 100 feet to the mile for some distance immediately 
below the headworks, whilst the average fall from the outlet of 
the tunnel to the sea is thirty feet to the mile. 

In order to prevent the scouring that would result from the un- 
impeded flow ofwater, its velocity is checked by a series of rapids 
or waterfalls placed across the race at the necessary intervals. ‘These 
are of concrete as far as Waddington and thereafter are of wood. 

In 1879 John Webster resigned his appointment and was suc- 
ceeded by G. F. Ritso. 

By the first half of 1880 the race had been completed to Wad- 
dington, where it divided into two main branches, one continuing 
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along the Coal Tramway reserve to Kirwee and the other along 
the main road to Darfield. Construction was comparatively easy, 
and by the end of 1880 contracts had been let for the completion 
of the race to Kirwee and Darfield. In due course the water reached 
those places. Colonel Brett, Captain Tosswill, and others who had 
so strenuously supported the scheme then had the satisfaction 
of being granted permission to take water from the race near 
Kirwee and to carry it along a gully towards Aylesbury, pending 
the construction of a permanent channel by the council. Applica- 
tion was made subsequently by the settlers for an extension of 
the water-race to the West Melton and Bealey road districts. 

From then on the reticulation of the district was rapidly extended 
and it became necessary to institute by-laws to control the system 
and fix water charges. 

Charges were instituted under three systems: 


(a) By one or more ‘head-races’ which could be applied for by a 
group of settlers served by a branch race. 


(b) In lieu of a ‘head-race’ a proprietor whose land abutted on a 
water-race could be supplied by a loop taken into his property. 


(c) By taking water in vessels. 


A ‘head-race’ was defined as a stream of water equal in volume 
to one thirty-second part, or thereabouts, of the whole of the 
water which might for the time being be flowing in the branch 
of the water-race from which the same was intended to be supplied, 
after making due allowance for evaporation, percolation, and other 
unavoidable waste. A proprietor could apply to the council for 
one or more head-races in the proportion of one head-race for every 
1500 acres of land in his occupation. The initial charges were £15 
per annum for each head-race; £1 per 100 acres for every loop 
supply; and £1 per annum for taking water in vessels. Charges 
on the ‘head-race’ system have since been abolished, but the name 
still survives in the case of the “Seven Head’ race which serves a 
portion of the Courtenay and Halkett districts. 

By the end of 1881 the council considered that, as the engineering 
works were nearly completed, supervision and management of the 
water would be all that was necessary. The services of G. F. Ritso 
as resident engineer were accordingly terminated and C. L. Davies, 
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who had been for ten years clerk to the Lincoln Road Board, was 
appointed manager of the Malvern water-race with headquarters 
at Kirwee. Later on, he removed to Waddington, where he lived 
in the house built by William Waddington. C. L. Davies had the 
task of surveying and supervising the rapid extension of the water- 
race system which took place from that time onwards. For this 
he was well qualified by the experience gained in his former 
position for, in that day, the clerk of a road board was responsible 
not only for the clerical work, but for the laying out and superin- 
tendence of the whole of its activities. 

It should be noted that the entire cost of construction of the 
main branch races was not borne by the council. A contribution 
of pound for pound towards the cost of most of them was made by 
the Courtenay Road Board. In 1884 the council made a special 
order constituting the Malvern Water-Race District as from the 
first of March of that year. 

The expansion of the system now called for an additional supply 
of water, and C. L. Davies was asked to prepare an estimate of the 
cost of taking water from the gorge of the Waimakariri. The 
minutes of a meeting of the Selwyn County Council held in 
November, 1889, record the following resolution: “That this Coun- 
cil do accede to the prayer of the petitioners of the Malvern Water- 
Race District to take the necessary steps to the procuration of a 
loan of £4000 for the obtaining of a permanent supply of water 
from the Waimakariri near the gorge bridge.’ 

The line of the proposed race was surveyed by C. L. Davies, 
and in May, 1890, members of the council inspected it and instructed 
him to get out tenders for the tunnel and the supply of timber for 
the fluming at Deans’s gully. The scheme was to construct an 
intake on the south bank of the river a few chains above the gorge 
bridge and to convey the water through a tunnel under the 
approach to the bridge on to a terrace, whence it was carried in 
an open race benched into the river bank to McBeth’s corner. It 
then proceeded down the West Coast road to Roberts’s road and 
entered the main race at Kimberley. The scheme involved the 
provision of a large fluming at Deans’s gully and a smaller one at 
Campbell’s gully. The cost of the timber was totara 21s., black 
birch 15s., and rimu IIs. 6d. per 100 super feet. An additional 
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loan was raised and the remaining sections of the race were com- 
pleted by the end of 1890. This race, however, was never satis- 
factory owing to the high cost of maintenance and loss of water 
by percolation. 

As a result of the floods which swept through the province in 
March, 1902, serious damage was done to the Kowai dam which 
eventually led to its abandonment. In order to protect the base 
of the apron, or spillway, a series of groynes formed of solid con- 
crete blocks had been placed across the riverbed. ‘These were 
washed away, permitting such further damage as to endanger the 
whole structure. Moreover, upon examination, it was found that 
the tunnel also had been seriously injured, and that extensive 
repairs would be required immediately if this was to be kept clear. 

C. L. Davies estimated the cost of repairs to the dam and tunnel 
at £4500, and even with this expenditure it was questionable 
whether the work would be sufficient to withstand the effects 
of a similar flood. He recommended that a new intake be made 
from a site a couple of chains below the junction of the Kowal 
and the Thirteen Mile creek, about seventy chains above the dam. 
From this point the water could be conveyed in an open race for 
a distance of 125 chains to join up with the existing race at the 
outlet of the tunnel. A. D. Dobson, the consulting engineer, 
approved these proposals and recommended their adoption in 
preference to repairing the damage. 

This new undertaking involved several chains of deep cutting 
through solid rock, the provision of a large fluming, and the 
concreting of a considerable length of race where it skirted the 
top of the river terrace. The successful tenderers for the construc- 
tion of this new race were D. Gregan Junior for contract No. 1, 
and J. and J. Scanlan for contracts Nos. 2 and 3. The fluming was 
commenced by day labour and completed by Boland and Anderson 
under contract. 

The main supply now comes from these new headworks. It was 
found practicable to continue to admit a small supply of water 
into the tunnel by means of an auxiliary intake a few chains above 
the dam. ‘This intake has since been enlarged and is in regular use. 

C. L. Davies died suddenly in 1903 while attending to his duties 
at the Kowai headworks. He is buried in St. George’s Anglican 
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churchyard at Kirwee. His conscientious service to the ratepayers 
is acknowledged on a headstone bearing the following inscription: 
‘In memory of Charles Llewellyn Davies. Died 24th August, 1903. 
Aged 58 years. Erected by the residents of the Malvern Water- 
Race Districts in grateful recognition of his faithful services.’ 

On the death of C. L. Davies the council appointed A. D. Dobson 
county engineer, and under his supervision the new works at the 
Kowai were completed. He died in 1904 and was succeeded by 
A. D. Paterson. 

In 1908 the Waimakariri gorge race was put out of action by 
the collapse of the fluming at Deans’s gully, with serious washouts 
along the line of race. The damage was considered to be mainly 
due to too much water having been turned on, although, owing 
to the decayed condition of the fluming, it was conceded that it 
might have occurred at any time. The race was never restored. 
A. D. Paterson brought out a scheme for a new race from Deans’s 
gully to McBeth’s involving thirty chains of tunnelling, but the 
loan poll was turned down by the ratepayers. 

In 1908 T. M. Kissel was appointed county engineer. He after- 
wards became chief engineer to the Dominion Hydro-Electrical 
Department. 

On the division of the Selwyn County Council in 1911, the water- 
races were handed over to the newly constituted Malvern County 
Council, and are still under its control. 

Although the Malvern water-race district is the largest in the 
county, it does not extend beyond the Hawkins river, and separate 
water-race systems have been provided for the Greendale and the 
Waireka districts. 

The Greendale water-race district was constituted in 1884. The 
supply is taken from the Hawkins river near Waddington and 
serves the area between the Hawkins and the Waireka rivers. 

For the area between the Waireka and the Selwyn rivers, another 
district, known as the Waireka water-race district was constituted 
in 1886. The supply for this race is taken from the Selwyn river 
at Glentunnel. 

From the Selwyn also comes the small race, established in 1903, 
known as the Coalgate race, which supplies the townships of 
Whitecliffs, Glentunnel, and Coalgate. Owing to differing mainten- 
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ance costs and loan charges, separate accounts were kept for each 
race. Consequently the charge for water varied according to the 
financial needs of the respective districts. On the expiration of 
the loans, however, the several water-race systems were amalga- 
mated and uniform charges were levied over the whole county. 

From the inception of the water-races, the cleaning of the main 
races was done by the council—usually by contract—whilst the 
maintenance of the smaller, or service races, was the responsibility 
of the occupiers of the lands upon which they were placed. 

This arrangement, however, was never entirely satisfactory. The 
cleaning was, in many cases, very indifferently done or not done 
at all. Mor eover, the system was inequitable in the sense that one 
land-owner, through having a race on his property, might have a 
considerable length to clean, whilst his neighbour derived equal 
benefit from the same race by means of ponds, or of loops through 
the boundary fence, and had little or no cleaning to do. 

The difficulty was accentuated by the shortage of labour during 
the Second World War, and became so acute that the council, after 
discussions with the ratepayers, decided to take over the cleaning 
of the entire system and to raise the water charges commensurately. 
In taking this step, it was anticipated that the use of machinery 
would greatly facilitate the work; but though many mechanical 
water-race cleaners have been designed and given a trial, none 
has yet come up to expectations. 

The races were instituted primarily for the watering of stock, 
but the water is used for many other purposes—mainly domestic. 
The health authorities keep a watchful eye on this practice because, 
according to analyses made from time to time, the number of 
germs the race water contains is appalling. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the incidence of hydatids and goitre in the Malvern 
County is no greater than it is in other parts of the country. 

At one time, the Darfield flour mill was driven by water from 
the race. This mill was established by J. Moffat in 1887, being 
first operated as a stone mill, but afterwards fitted up with rollers. 
The average annual output from the mill was 700 tons. The Rail- 
ways Department, also, depends upon this supply fot its locomotives 
on the Midland line between Rolleston and Springfield, and at 
Coalgate on the branch line. In earlier days numerous water- 
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wheels were installed in the races for pumping water, but these 
contrivances tend to obstruct the free flow of water and their use 
is no longer permitted where electric power is available. 

Since the inauguration of the water-races, the reticulation has 
been so widely extended that nearly every paddock is watered. 
Altogether there are some 250 miles of race, serving 107,000 acres, 
and thereby enabling a quarter of a million sheep to be carried 
on land that was once considered worthless for that purpose. 

This then is the result of the work initiated by Colonel Brett, 
and gratefully recognized on the memorial mentioned at the head 
of this chapter. 


S 


FARMING DEVELOPMENT 


WHEN THE Malvern small farmers broke up their land in the 
seventies they relied on wheat. They could not do otherwise 
because the dry state of the plains did not permit the carrying of 
stock other than a few merinos, which were the only breed that 
could subsist on a minimum of water. But those were the bonanza 
days of wheat and the virgin soil produced marvellous yields; in 
fact, farmers looked upon other crops, or even grass, as necessary 
evils, only to be endured when the land had been exhausted for 
wheat. The Ridgen family at Greendale grew wheat without 
manures for thirty years in succession until declining yields com- 
pelled a change in farming practice. 

The principal wheat-growing areas in the county are the Green- 
dale district, the Hawkins river area, and the land along the south 
bank of the Waimakariri from Courtenay to the hills. 

The original simple routine was followed until the early eighties, 
when new factors were introduced which gave rise to the present 
system of farming. The predominant factor was the inauguration 
of the stock water-races, which eliminated the former dry conditions 
and made possible the raising and fattening of sheep; whilst the 
stimulus to do so was supplied by the newly established freezing 
industry. Conditions were further improved by the provision of 
shelter-belts of trees which to some extent broke the force of the 
nor’-west gales and afforded protection for stock. 

In the ’seventies and eighties contract cropping was very popu- 
lar in the district. For example, the Deans family of Homebush 
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let many acres for this purpose. The contracts were usually quite 
involved. In most cases the runholder supplied the seed and laid 
down the programme, the object being to prevent what we would 
now term soil depletion. David Dick, William McMillan, and 
others, cropped hundreds of acres west of Gorge Hill under the 
contract system, and likewise, Samuel Hight, and others, cropped 
along the south bank of the Hawkins. 

During the ’nineties the farmers fell into two classes. Some pre- 
ferred cropping as the staple source of revenue—for even after 
freezing had been established for ten years, much wheat was grown 
—whilst others concentrated on the raising and fattening of stock 
for the frozen meat trade. The successive growing of wheat on 
the same land year after year, however, inevitably depleted the 
land, and yields gradually declined until an altered technique of 
soil husbandry was evolved. 

The principal innovations were the introduction of superphos- 
phate, which came into use about 1910, and more thorough work- 
ing of the soil. Indeed, one farmer declared that he never got good 
crops until twitch came in, as its eradication compelled thorough 
cultivation. Some years later, it became the custom to sow a 
preparatory crop, such as peas or lupins, and nitrogenous crops 
of clover to be fed off and returned to the soil through the manure 
—the general practice being to allow the plant to go to seed, as 
in this way the maximum amount of nitrogen was made available. 
Such preparatory crops not only build up the fertility of the soil, 
but are, in themselves, payable cash crops. 

In recent years other uses for the land, such as fat lamb produc- 
tion, the establishment of longer-lasting pastures, and the growing 
of small seeds, have competed with wheat-growing. When over- 
seas markets for frozen meat have been good, wheat acreages 
have fallen, and since certification came in, there has been a tend- 
ency towards the production of small seeds. 

Today, with the use of machinery, better pasture strains, the 
greater application of lime and fertilizer, and the gradual adoption 
of newer methods, the district compares favourably with other 
parts of Canterbury.* 


*Excellent articles on the history, the economics, and the technique of farming in the Malvern 
County can be found in The Natural History of Canterbury (1927) and in The New Zealand 
Fournal of Agriculture for October, 1949, November, 1950, and February, 1952. 
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About 1890, H. A. Knight, of Racecourse Hill, grew the first 
crop of solid-straw Tuscan, a variety of wheat which had its origin 
in Spain or Portugal. It was considered very suitable for this county 
because of its strong resistance to the threshing effect of the nor’- 
west winds. In the nineteen-thirties the greatest part of the wheat 
grown in Canterbury was solid-straw ‘Tuscan. It has, unfortun- 
ately, certain disadvantages. It is rough to handle and stookers 
have to wear gloves and other protective covering; it is difficult 
to stack—hence the introduction of stacking with a fork or a 
crook, the latter being simply a Y-shaped prong. The grain, how- 
ever, is large and the yield good, but it is low in flour content and 
deficient in baking qualities. 

After much research, Dr Hilgendorf, of Lincoln College, evolved 
from Tuscan and White Fife the variety known as ‘Cross 7’ which 
has the advantages of better flour extraction, less straw to handle, 
and less exhaustion of the land. At the same time it is a good and 
consistent yielder and stands up well to adverse weather conditions. 
It is considered the safest variety to grow and is suitable for harvest- 
ing with the header harvester. 

Perhaps the most progressive wheat producer in the Malvern 
County is Mr W. W. Mulholland, of Darfield, who has done much 
to further the interests of the wheat growers of Canterbury. Mr 
Mulholland is a firm believer in labour-saving devices in the 
harvesting and handling of grain, and is, indeed, an exponent of 
mechanization on the farm. For several years he was dominion 
president of the New Zealand Farmers’ Union, and later, president 
and life member of Federated Farmers. He has served on innumer- 
able boards and commissions, including the War Council, the 
Patriotic Fund Board, the Primary Production Council, the National 
Services Council, the Canterbury Rural Intermediate Credit Associ- 
ation, the United Wheat-growers’ Association, the Agricultural 
Distributing Agency, the Wheat Research Institute, the Council 
of the Standards Institute and Agricultural Division of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research. Besides serving on 
these bodies, Mr Mulholland is a foundation member of the New 
Zealand Royal Agricultural Society, a member of the Canterbury 
and Courtenay Agricultural and Pastoral Associations, and of the 
Canterbury Sheep-owners’ Union. He was also chairman of the 
Smal] Threshing Mill Owners’ Union of Employers. 
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Closely associated with wheat production was the growing of 
oats. The most favoured varieties were Algerians, Duns, and 
Gartons—the two former kinds being generally fed off in the 
growing stage, whilst the latter was grown principally for milling 
purposes. In the coaching days there was always a demand for 
oat-sheaf chaff, and the Souci African and First World Wars further 
stimulated its production. After the opening of the Otira tunnel, 
the Malvern farmers carried on a big trade in oats with the West 
Coast. Oats could be grown on the lighter land, and farmers were 
quick to realize the value of this crop. Since the introduction of 
tractors, production of oats has declined, and at the present time 
the crop is grown mainly for milling purposes and some green feed. 

Barley is now grown fairly extensively to take the place of oats 
in the rotation of crops, the favourite kinds being Cape and Kenia. 
Like oats, barley has less drain on soil fertility and two crops of 
barley can be grown to one of wheat. Being a quick maturer, it is 
sometimes sown if it is too late for wheat. One of the reasons why 
barley was not more largely grown until comparatively recent 
years was the erroneous idea that the soil for barley needed a salt 
base. Moreover, the Greendale farmers, having strong prohibition 
tendencies, were for a long time averse to growing It. 

Up to the year 1900, peas were only rarely grown mainly 
because they were difficult to harvest under the old methods, but 
since the introduction of the header harvester they have been grown 
more extensively in crop rotation. In certain areas peas are sown 
to follow grass as a means of building up soil fertility, the rotation 
being grass, peas, and wheat. ‘The main crops are Partridge and 
Green Feast. 

Linseed is not grown to a large extent in the Malvern County. 
Up to thirty years ago the growing of potatoes was regarded as 
the perquisite of the small-holder, the larger farmers being content 
to grow sufficient for their own use; but here again, mechanization 
has resulted in potato-growing becoming a specialized industry. 
The sandy loam type of soil along the south bank of the Waimaka- 
riri from Courtenay upwards is excellent potato-growing land. The 
suitability of the soil and the altitude both tend to more freedom 
from disease than is the case in most localities, resulting in the 
production of some of the cleanest and best-shaped potatoes in 
New Zealand. 
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One of the first large potato growers was A. Macdonald, of 
Annat, who, on returning from a visit to Scotland, brought with 
him several new varieties, namely: Arran Chief, Arran Banner, 
Arran Victory, Epicure, and Great Scott. The Arran Pilot was 
imported later by W. J. Jenkins, and Charles Piner brought out 
the variety known as Inverness Favourite. 

Whilst the above-named were mainly interested in the introduc- 
tion of new varieties, the largest grower on a commercial basis was 
L. T. Wright, of Annat, who specialized in the production of certi- 
fied seed and did much to establish the reputation of the Malvern 
County as a potato-growing area. 

Lupins are now recognized as having a highly beneficial effect 
in the building-up of soil fertility—‘lupins, lime, and luck’, as the 
saying goes, being the main factors. They have been grown for 
the last fifteen years or so and have three potentialities: ploughing- 
in for fertility, sheep-feed value, and as a cash crop. Being most 
prolific nitrogen producers, they are particularly useful on the 
lighter or medium type of land. 

Turnips are grown extensively. Unquestionably, they are the 
mainstay of winter feed. Before the introduction of rape thousands 
of lambs were fattened on turnips, besides fat sheep for the winter 
market. It is now found necessary to supplement the turnip with 
hay, chou moellier, lucerne, or other winter feeds; but within a 
nine-mile radius of the Malvern Hills, turnips are still mainly used 
for winter feed, and although feeding practices have changed, are 
still regarded as the most economical crop for that purpose. Since 
the war years it has been found possible to harvest and save the 
seed which formerly had to be imported. 

The Malvern district is particularly suited to the production of 
small seeds, and there is extensive growing of white clover and 
grasses of all descriptions for seed. The success achieved is due 
principally to the application of lime. The seed of white clover is 
now always in the soil and it grows abundantly in a wet season 
after a wheat crop, there being in the Hawkins area a distinct 
variety known to the Department of Agriculture as ‘Hawkins 
White’. According to the agricultural statistics for 1946-47, the 
area of grasses and clover grown in the Malvern County was 
6401 acres. 
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Certification of seeds is one of the greatest benefits to the farm- 
ing community. It opened up the overseas market and stimulated 
production. Since the Second World War, when England ploughed 
up her pastures, high prices have ruled for small seeds, of which 
large quantities have been exported from New Zealand. On rare 
occasions in the Malvern County yields of up to three bags of 
white clover to the acre, machine dressed, have been obtained. 
Here again, modern machinery has lent itself to the harvesting of 
clover seed. 

The diversity of crops that can be grown in the Malvern district 
is shown by the achievement of one of the younger farmers who, 
in addition to carrying a normal ewe flock, last year grew and 
threshed on his own farm with a modern auto-header the following 
seeds: wheat, barley, radish, turnip, cress, broad and French beans, 
peas, white clover, red clover, lucerne, Hi ryegrass, perennial rye- 
grass, and sweet peas, all in fair acreages. 

The increase in the area harvested is due primarily to the use 
of modern machinery; consequently, in writing about the progress 
of farming in Malvern something must be said about the evolution 
of farm implements. 

Advertisements and reports in the ee files of The Lyttelton 
Times and The Press show that farming implements were used in 
Canterbury some years before the dates usually stated for the first 
importations. 

Single and double-furrow ploughs were advertised in 1857; a 
double-furrow handled plough was introduced in 1868; and a three- 
furrow model in 1875. A still greater advance was made in 1878 
with the introduction of P. and D. Duncans’ double-furrow lever 
plough with three wheels. Riding ploughs were introduced about 
IQOO. 

An American seed drill was introduced in 1877 and English types 
soon came on the market. 

The introduction of the Burgess and Key reaper was a land- 
mark. It was drawn by three horses—two polers and one leader. 
W. J. Jenkins was well acquainted with its use, his particular job 
being to ride the leader whilst the two polers were driven by a 
man or boy. Another man followed up with the rake to make 
the sheaf. This was a strenuous job and was taken turn about. 
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The McCormick side-delivery reaper came next, and then the 
Samuelson. With the Samuelson more than an acre an hour could 
be cut. 

The Walter A. Wood reaper and wire binder was introduced in 
1877. The great feature of the machine was the self-binding 
apparatus, the ingenuity of which was greatly admired. Doubts 
were raised as to the suitability of wire for the binding operation 
but it was thought that care could be taken to prevent it being 
left in the straw that was to be used for chaff. Otherwise, the wire 
was very fine and ductile and it was not considered that it would 
be injurious to threshing machines. The wire was, however, found 
to be harmful in the chaff, but not in the combine. It was the 
difficulty with wire in the chaff that caused such a welcome to 
be given about four years later to the first twine binder, which 
completely replaced its wire forerunner. Although looked upon 
with disfavour by the harvesters of that day, as depriving them 
of a substantial part of their livelihood, the wire binder did not 
entirely do away with hand work, a certain amount being still 
necessary until it was completely superseded by the twine binder. 

It is interesting to note that in 1896 a horse-drawn binder cost 
£35, and a match plough could be purchased for about £15. 

The history of threshing machines is difficult to follow. The 
first horse-power threshing machine with a hand-operated winnow- 
ing machine, using two horses and four men, could thresh only 
about 200 bushels a day. A later development was the ‘camp- 
oven’ machine. Another type was the ‘windlass’ machine which, 
when driven by a portable steam engine and operated by ten men, 
was capable of threshing twice that amount. A large sheet coming 
nearly up to the engine collected the grain, which was put through 
a winnowing machine driven from a pulley on the thresher. 
Cavings, etc., were carried away by two men using a sheet. 

The introduction of straw elevators was a further advance. They 
were huge cumbersome affairs mounted on four wheels. 

When portable steam engines came in, the farmer was required 
to find men and horses to move the engine, combine, and elevators 
to the next farm. In the Malvern district the threshing season 
lasted almost the whole year round. Traction engine outfits came 
into general use about 1880 and usually employed twelve men. 
With elevator and combine they could thresh 2000 bushels a day. 
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Next came the ‘tin mill’, which was introduced about 1926, and 
was capable of threshing 1200 bushels a day when operated with 
seven men. The “tin mill’ had a short life but served its purpose. 
It was cheap enough to enable the farmer to have one of his own, 
and thresh his grain when it was ready instead of waiting for the 
contractor. One of the first ‘tin mills’ in the Malvern district was 
used by Mr W. W. Mulholland, of Darfield. About the year 1927, 
Mr Mulholland also introduced into the district the first header- 
harvester, this machine being a standard ‘Sunshine’. The old idea 
that it was suicidal to leave bags of grain uncovered in the field 
has now been proved to be unfounded. Experience has shown that 
the bags can be left in the paddock with surprisingly little deteri- 
oration. Mr Mulholland’s latest progressive move is the bulk 
handling of grain. 

The first farm tractors were seen about 1910. They have steadily 
replaced horses for draught on the arable farms. But the heydey 
of the tractor on the average farm did not begin until the middle 
of the nineteen-thirties. During the period 1920 to 1947 the 
number of tractors in the Malvern County increased from five to 
264. Nevertheless, many of the more conservative farmers in the 
district were slow to take up mechanization. ‘They eventually did 
so out of sheer necessity. Lack of labour was the difficulty. It must 
be remembered that farm work in the pre-machinery era was 
onerous and insistent, and there came a time when young men 
would not turn out at dawn to feed their horses or give them the 
last attention at night. 

It is generally accepted that the foundation of farming is pasture, 
and undoubtedly the greatest advance in farming is due to the 
development of pastures. In the early days it was impossible to 
get a balanced pasture, but by various methods—principally the 
application of lime—this difficulty has been overcome, permitting 
the introduction of various breeds of sheep. 

Whilst the merino was a very suitable sheep for the dry condi- 
tions, its disadvantages as compared with other breeds were its 
low percentage of lambs and its unsuitability for the requirements 
of the meat trade, which demanded a sheep that would fatten 
reasonably well and present an attractive carcass. So a change- 
over to the half-bred (English Leicester-Merino) which filled these 
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requirements was gradually made. Feeding practices improved 
with the subdivision of holdings into smaller paddocks which 
allowed the cultivation of good pastures, feed crops, and cereals 
in rotation. 

The English Leicester was introduced by R. and J. Reid, of 
‘Riversleigh’, Darfield, the flock being registered in 1895 (New 
Zealand Flock Book No. 7). This flock has been maintained 
throughout the years and is still being carried on successfully by 
the sons of the founders. Another prominent English Leicester 
breeder was Jonathan Rudd, who established a flock in 1896. 

Later on, Southdowns became popular, the first flock being 
established at Riccarton by John Deans II, being No. 1 in the 
Flock Book. 

On the wetter land towards the foothills, the Romney type was 
found to be more suitable, whilst cross-breds and Corriedales were 
favoured on the drier land further down the plains. 

The Malvern County is not well suited to the breeding of cattle. 
There has, nevertheless, been some interest taken in Ayrshires, 
Friesians, and Shorthorns, the most prominent breeders being 
John Deans (Shorthorn), W. J. Jenkins (Ayrshire), and Robert Colee 
(Friesian). 

Among the Clydesdale breeders Ernest E. Jenkins was outstand- 
ing. Peter Clinton also established a reputation in this respect. 

One of the pioneers of the freezing industry was James Gough. 
He was a promoter and, from its inception to the end of his active 
life, a director of the Canterbury Frozen Meat Company. He 
exported meat to England continuously from 1883 to 1908, averag- 
ing during the last ten years of that period, 3000 carcasses per 
annum. He was one of the promoters and for many years a director 
of the New Zealand Farmers’ Co-operative Association and of the 
New Zealand Farmers’ Insurance Company. He was one of the 
founders, a large exhibitor, and a strong supporter of the Courtenay 
Agricultural and Pastoral Association, being president for two 
years, whilst his sporting activities included providing ground for, 
and entertaining members of the Christchurch and South Canter- 
bury Hunt Clubs. He was a strong supporter of the Anglican 
Church at Darfield and was for many years a lay reader. As an 
instance of the esteem in which he was held in the district, he 
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was entertained in 1902 and presented with a gold watch and 
chain and an illuminated address signed by 168 subscribers. He 
died on 28th December, 1920, at the ripe old age of ninety and 
a half years. 

As far as we know, the first stock sales were conducted by John 
Tucker Ford at Milton, and by Richard Northey Hopkins at 
Courtenay and at Sheffield. These sales were, however, private 
auctions. Hopkins was a well-known character. He was some- 
thing of an artist and a musician, and art unions were a side-line 
to his runholding and auctioneering. 

It was not until the early ’eighties that regular sales were insti- 
tuted. The first stock sales at Sheffield were held at what was 
known as Bunker’s yards, situated on a section between the present 
Presbyterian church and Flanagan’s hotel. John Ingram, of Oxford, 
used to do the autioneering, but this work was afterwards taken 
over by Todhunter and Jennings. H. W. Jennings was well known 
in the district where he made many friends. He is buried in the 
Greendale cemetery. B. E. Todhunter (1865-1952) afterwards left 
New Zealand and eventually became a director of Imperial Chemical 
Industries. He died on 25th May, 1952, at Kingsmoor, Harlow, 
Essex. 

For some reason or other Bunker’s yards were unsuitable, and 
in May, 1897, a meeting of residents of the Malvern district was 
held in the Annat schoolroom for the purpose of providing other 
yards. The outcome was the formation of the Malvern Saleyards 
Company. The first chairman of directors was Frederick Bull. 
Associated with him were Frederick Benham, G. A. Keys, Thomas 
Kain, Samuel Robertson, and John Rutledge. The new yards were 
erected on land purchased out of the hotel property, the first sale 
being held on 9th August, 1897. 

A sheep-dip was installed at the yards in 1898. Up to that time 
sheep were dipped at the private dips owned by H. A. Knight, 
George Rutherford, and Robert Colthart, but on the inauguration 
of the new dip, these private owners undertook to close their 
respective dips to the public—an action that was much appreci- 
ated by the Saleyards Company. 

The Darfield Saleyards Company was formed at a meeting held 
in the Darfield hotel in September, 1887, and attended by over 
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fifty farmers under the presidency of James Gough. The initial 
capital was £200 subscribed in £1 shares; the directors being H. A. 
Knight, James Gough, A. Gunn, C. Rudd, W. Clinton, 'T. F. 
Jarman, and H. Pethybridge. H. A. Knight was the first chairman 
of directors, a position which he held until his death in 1935. Under 
his prudent direction the company prospered and acquired a good 
deal of property in the township. Yards capable of holding s000 
sheep were erected on five acres of land purchased from Peter 
Clinton. During the year 1900, the stock put through the yards 
totalled 68,694 sheep, 39 horses, 63 cattle, and 235 pigs. In 1904 
a sheep-dip was constructed at a cost of £83 Ios., the contractor 
being E. Smart. On the death of H. A. Knight, Donald Gillanders 
became chairman of directors. By that time the monthly sales 
had ceased, but the company had made sound investments and 
continued to pay substantial dividends until it was wound up in 
1947. 

Following the establishment of the Darfield saleyards, similar 
yards were started at Kirwee, where a sheep-dip was also pro- 
vided. About I910 or 1912, when shearing machines came into 
use, the Kirwee Saleyards Company erected a six-stand shearing 
shed which is still in operation. 

The first directors of the Coalgate Saleyards Company were 
Godfrey Hall (chairman), J. Langdale, W. Watson, M. Davis, 
D. Osborne, J. Prestidge, and I. Maffey. The inaugural sale was 
held on 30th September, 1898. Later on, when the sheep-dip was 
being planned, great difficulty was experienced in providing an 
adequate supply of water. Eventually, a race was cut by the 
Selwyn County Council from the Selwyn river above Whitecliffs. 
The dip was constructed by Walter Prestidge, of Hororata, and 
proved so successful in early years that, in 1906, arrangements were 
made for dipping 10,000 sheep in the season. 

Of late years, these local sales have been discontinued. Improved 
methods of transport have made it more expedient for the freezing 
companies to have agents resident in the district and to buy lambs 
direct from the farms, the adult sheep being sold at Addington. 
Annual ewe fairs, mainly for the disposal of surplus sheep from the 
back country runs, are, however, still held at Sheffield and at 
Coalgate. 
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Another organization formed by the co-operation of the local 
farmers is the Greendale Sheep Dip Company. The dip was 
erected about 1884 and opened for use in 1885. There were about 
twenty-five original subscribers and the project was financed by 
a levy ofa halfpenny per acre on all land in the district. Others than 
original subscribers paid a higher rate for having their sheep dipped. 
The company is not run as a profit-making concern and no divid- 
ends are paid. An annual meeting of members, or proprietors, is 
held to decide upon the brand of dip to be used and to fix the 
levy—the idea being to charge an amount sufficient to cover the 
operating costs and to provide a sufficient balance for maintenance. 
If land changes ownership, the new owner automatically becomes 
a member or proprietor of the company. The number of sheep 
put through the dip reached its peak in the 1937 season, when 
34,807 were dealt with. Of late years there has been a consistent 
falling-off due to the establishment of private dips. 

In common with other parts of Canterbury, the fortunes of the 
Malvern farmers have fluctuated with the booms and depressions 
experienced over the years, and some observations on this subject 
are pertinent. 

Up to 1867 practically the whole income of Canterbury was 
derived from wool. According to a statement made by W. S. 
Moorhouse, about one-tenth of the population were engaged in 
producing that wool and the rest were living on one another. By 
the beginning of 1868 it was hoped that the rapid spread of wheat- 
growing would pull Canterbury out of the depression. Despite 
that, the announcement that wool was down threepence caused 
the greatest consternation. 

Agricultural farming made relatively slow progress. The distance 
from suitable markets, and transport, were the main difficulties. 
The gold rushes aided the sale of farm products, but when gold 
went off at the end of the ’sixties, there was an added trend towards 
unemployment and hard times. 

During the ’seventies, eighties, and ’nineties, Canterbury was 
severely affected, in common with other parts of New Zealand, 
by the long and severe social and economic crisis which lasted for 
more than twenty years. Its effects were most keenly felt by the 
agricultural and pastoral industries, so important in Malvern, and 
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recovery was delayed by the influence of the land speculation and 
extravagant expenditure of the early seventies. After the great 
borrowings of Vogel in the early ’seventies and a long period of 
falling prices, New Zealand fell into a slough of depression, from 
which she was rescued by two main factors—refrigeration and 
rising prices for farm products. The first cargoes of frozen meat 
were sent to England in 1882, and by 1895 the prices of raw materials 
and foodstuffs as collated by Dr J. W. Mcllraith Gn his Course of 
Prices in New Zealand) show a decided rise. Moreover, the prices 
of non-farm products show a fall.* 

The decade 1880-89 was probably the gloomiest period in the 
economic history of the Dominion. The fall in the prices of agri- 
cultural and pastoral produce continued till the very sharp fall in 
the early ’nineties (1893-95) and was accompanied by a fall in 
the marriage rate and a rise in the bankruptcy rate. The average 
prices of wheat for the period 1860 to the ’nineties were: ’sixties, 
6s.; ’seventies, 4s.; eighties, 3s. od. (under 3s. in 1885); and 
3s. 44d. in the ’nineties. In 1879 wool dropped from 2s. to 4d. 
per lb. The hungry ’eighties lasted for fourteen years, the worst 
years being 1888-90. But the depression did stimulate farmers to 
recognize the necessity of improving farm methods and organization. 

In the eighties there arose a strong demand for closer settlement, 
and when John McKenzie became Minister of Lands real progress 
was made. 

At the time of the Boer War, and to a lesser extent during the 
Cuban War, splendid prices were obtained for wheat and oats by 
farmers in the Malvern district. Old residents still speak of the 
small bags of forage oats sent to South Africa. Wheat rose in price 
during the Cuban War, the supply to Spain from the United States 
of America being closed. 

From 1900 to 1914 there was an intensification of demand for 
land and there were many subdivisions of Crown land and private 
holdings into ‘family farms’. During this period many young people 
from the Malvern district, having despaired of being able to acquire 
farms in their own localities, migrated to the North Island, where 
prospects seemed brighter. Many of them took up dairy farming. 


*J. B. Condliffe, The External Trade of New Zealand, p. 869. Professor Condliffe was a 
son of Alfred Condliffe mentioned in Chapter V, and Dr Mcllraith was educated at the 
Kowai Pass school in the Malvern district. 
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There was an almost continuous rise in prices from 1895 till 1921, 
and this encouraged closer settlement and, unfortunately, rash 
borrowing. There was a quiescent period during the First World 
War. The period 1919 to 1930 was characterized by the pressing 
demand for land, inflated values, scarcity of labour, and the rapid 
exploitation of labour-saving devices. Between 1931 and 1935 there 
was economic pressure, inability to finance labour, and great family 
eflort—in short, a period of depression. The great depression was 
followed by universal economic recovery with varying local fluctua- 
tions due to unstable costs and labour difficulties. 

In general, it may be said that the effects of economic crises were 
never so extreme in the Malvern district as in many other parts 
of Canterbury. The farmers on the whole were mixed farmers 
with comparatively stable financial connections. If wheat failed, 
there was the revenue from sheep and wool; and if those principal 
sources of income were in depression, then most of the land allowed 
of other productions. Thus it was that the Malvern and Ellesmere 
districts were the most stable. South of the Rakaia agricultural 
farming was on a larger scale with less sure financial backing, with 
the consequence that a fall in prices tended to be serious, and few 
of the farmers made provision by establishing other methods. 

The excellence of the primary products of the Malvern County 
is demonstrated at the two annual shows held in the district. 
They are the spring show held by the Courtenay Agricultural and 
Pastoral Association at Kirwee, and the autumn show held by the 
Malvern Agricultural and Pastoral Association at Sheffield. 

The Courtenay Agricultural and Pastoral Association arose out 
of the activities of the Courtenay Farmers’ Club which held its 
first show in 1872 at The Desert homestead. The club held meet- 
ings of this kind annually, but for some reason or other—probably 
apathy on the part of the people—they fell into disuse and for a 
few years no show was held. However, some of the leading mem- 
bers of the old club met and resolved to resuscitate their agri- 
cultural meetings, with the result that another successful show 
was held in a paddock belonging to ’T. H. Anson on 14th December, 
1877. The patron was Colonel Brett and the president T. H. Anson. 
After a few years it was decided to shift the show to a more central 
site at Kirwee, where the association purchased fourteen and a half 
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acres of land for a showground. Since then the shows have been 
held regularly at Kirwee, though the name ‘Courtenay’ has been 
retained. 

There was a similar Farmers’ Club at Russell’s Flat organized by 
John Traves, one of the first settlers, on whose suggestion it was 
decided to organize a foal and produce show wkich was held on 
4th May, 1899, in a paddock adjoining the Russell’s Flat school. 
The president was ‘Thomas Kain, the secretary being Mr G. 
Williams. The first show proved so successful that it became an 
annual event. After two shows had been held at Russell’s Flat 
it was decided that Annat was a more central place and the next 
show was held there. After that, Sheffield became the headquarters, 
and the Malvern Agricultural and Pastoral Association was formed, 
subsequent shows being held in the Sheffield domain. Whilst the 
quality of the stock exhibited compares favourably with other 
shows, the outstanding feature of the Malvern show is the develop- 
ment of the root section, there being no better display in Canter- 
bury. In order to keep pace with the mechanical age, the associa- 
tion has abolished the draught horse section and substituted an 
original feature called the ‘farmcraft’ section, devoted to displaying 
the ingenious ways in which farmers contrive improvements to 
implements and effect their own repairs. This idea has since been 
adopted by the Canterbury and other associations. Having served 
their apprenticeship at the Malvern show, many of the more 
prominent members and exhibitors have become judges of their 
respective sections at other shows throughout New Zealand. 


9 


CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 


A COMPLETE HISTORY of ecclesiastical, educational and social 
affairs in the Malvern district is not possible in this chapter. In 
most parts of Canterbury the celebration of jubilees of local 
organizations has been marked by the publication of historical 
brochures but, unfortunately, there has been nothing of that 
description published in the Malvern district. The result is that 
many social affairs are inadequately recorded. This chapter will 
serve only to fill a few of the gaps. 

Though Canterbury was intended to be a Church of England 
settlement, other religious bodies were active from the very first 
days of its establishment, and ardent men of various denominations 
set out to minister to their scattered adherents, holding religious 
services in the homes of the more prominent settlers. 

In the late fifties Bishop Harper used to make visits to each 
of the station homesteads in turn. One such visit, in 1857, is 
recorded by G. A. E. Ross, of Waireka, who wrote: ‘We lately had 
a visit from our bishop who was on a visit to the stations to inspect 
and see what provision could be made for a clergyman to reside 
amongst us. He gave two services in my neighbourhood; the one 
at Homebush was attended by nearly 30 adults, of whom 20 
received the Sacrament. He made a most favourable impression, 
so earnest and practical, with gentle kindness and prepossessing 
manners. He was surprised at the civilisation of the district gener- 
ally, as it is the fashion in the town to class station people with 
barbarians.’ 
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The Rev. Henry William Harper, a son of Bishop Harper, was 
appointed to ‘the country districts’ in 1857, and acted till 1864. 
He lived at his brother Charles’s Malvern Hills station. 

To meet the needs of the growing population—for it was stated 
that freehold farmers, particularly in the Malvern Hills district, 
were becoming more numerous every day—it became necessary 
by 1864 to reduce the large area hitherto managed by the Rev. 
H. W. Harper and to appoint a resident clergyman. 

Accordingly, a smaller district, called the Waimakariri and Mal- 
vern Hills district, was constituted. This comprised the area 
between the Rakaia and the Waimakariri, bounded on the south 
and east by a line drawn from Bealey’s run (Haldon) to Reed’s 
run (Tresillian). The population of this new district was esti- 
mated at 500, though it was considered that ‘a great deal of it 
must to all appearance remain a long time in a wild state’. 

In 1864, the Rev. H. W. Harper, who had been collecting sub- 
scriptions to establish resident clergymen in the country districts, 
went Home, and persuaded seven clergymen to go out to New 
Zealand. 

Amongst them was the Rev. W. J. G. Bluett, formerly curate 
of Stibbard, who arrived by the Tudor in December, 1865. He was 
appointed to the Waimakariri district, taking up his headquarters 
at Burnham, and it 1s probable that he held some services in the 
homes of settlers round the Malvern Hills. He was something of 
a ‘character’ and afterwards became well known as a parson, 
farmer, and stock importer in the Ellesmere district. 

A circumstance attending his arrival created some interest. He 
brought out with him on the Tudor a celebrated Jersey cow. At 
the magistrate’s court on 23rd December, 1865, he was charged 
with landing a cow from an infected district. He stated that the 
cow came from Jersey to the London Docks and was there tran- 
shipped to the Tudor. The case was widely discussed by the 
Provincial Council and the public. Superintendent Samuel Bealey 
was drawn into the dispute. On the roth February, 1866, the 
Rev. W. J. Bluett wrote a letter to the Lyttelton Times under the 
heading “The Murder of the Tudor Cow’. A few months later, 
whilst staying at his Rhuddlan estate in the Ellesmere district, 
Bealey was asked one Sunday morning if he was going to church. 
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His reply was characteristic: ‘No fear! Parson Bluett will preach 
to me about that cow.’ 

The first church built in the Waimakariri district was All Saints’ 
at Burnham. It was erected on a site given by Richard Bethell 
who also contributed generously to the cost of erection. Richard 
Bethell was the father of the present Marmaduke Bethell and the 
late Ursula Mary Bethell. The builder was Rastrick, of Papanui. 
The church was opened on 17th April, 1864, and consecrated in 
November, 1866. The first churchwardens were Richard Bethell 
and G. Ffitch. 

Whilst attending the first Lambeth Conference in 1868, Bishop 
Harper was fortunate in inducing the Rev. F. Pember, M.A., of 
Christ Church, Oxford, to come to Canterbury as clergyman for 
the Malvern Hills district. He arrived with his wife and two 
children in the Hydaspes on 28th October, 1868, and from his head- 
quarters at Burnham, visited the Malvern district about every 
two months. 

For some time the services were held in the dining-room of 
Willis’s hotel. It was a central place and the services were attended 
by people of various denominations who came from far and near. 
Moreover, the rest and refreshment obtained were of a two-fold 
nature. The Rev. F. Pember, a typical Old Country clergyman, 
was very popular with his parishioners, and right good tales could 
be told of the hearty good-fellowship existing between the parson 
and his flock. He was, by the way, an accomplished water-colour 
artist. 

The first religious service in the Selwyn Forks (now Greendale) 
district was conducted by Mr Parlane, who was supported by a 
society in Christchurch known as the Bush Mission. Mr Parlane 
was the father of John Parlane, the well-known farmer, and of 
Edward Parlane. The Bush Mission was instituted in September, 
1865, its object being to supply preachers and religious books. The 
service was held at the home of Mr Munro, who was managing 
what was Jeft of Hill and Bray’s station. During 1868 and until 
the school was built in 1872, services were held regularly by clergy- 
men of different denominations in the house of T. W. Adams. 

In those days the preacher had to undertake long journeys 
between the several centres, and various means were used to let 
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the people know that he had arrived. One of the most novel was 
that adopted by R. Crosskell, who, when the service was to be 
held at his house, used to hang an empty sack on the top of a 
pole erected over the stable to convey the looked-for intelligence. 
The road board offices, also, were used as places of worship. 

Sometimes it happened that two ministers of different denomina- 
tions would arrive simultaneously to conduct a service in the one 
available building. Such a mischance occurred at Greendale, where 
a prominent Methodist local preacher from Sheffield arrived just 
as a service was about to be commenced by the Baptists. He was 
so chagrined at losing the opportunity to ‘hold forth’ that, through- 
out the sermon, which was based on a passage out of the Book of 
Revelations, he expressed his opinion of the preacher’s interpreta- 
tion by frequent grunts of disapproval and, with a final shout of 
‘Bosh’, got up and walked out. 

A similar incident, though more happily overcome, occurred in 
the days before there were resident clergymen, and it was necessary 
for visiting ministers to be driven about the district. On one 
occasion David McMillan drove the Rev. Peter Robinson Munro 
up to Kowai Pass to hold a service. When they got there they 
found the Rev. Father Chevier also on the scene, so the two clergy- 
men tossed a coin to decide who should hold the service. The 
Rev. Father Chevier won and preached to a double congregation. 
The Rev. Mr Munro and David McMillan both stated that it was 
one of the best services they had ever attended. 

In 1872 a special meeting of the East Malvern Road Board was 
held to consider a memorial from residents requesting permission 
to hold religious services and Sunday school meetings at the office. 
It was resolved ‘that the Board would grant permission to hold 
religious services if carried out to their satisfaction, but considered 
it inadvisable to allow the Sunday schools till they had more 
information concerning them.’ 

A few months later, the Rev. J. Ward applied for and was granted 
permission to hold divine service in the road board office every 
alternate Sunday. Similar permission was given to the Rev. J. W. 
Worboy. 

A great impetus to the dissenting or non-conformist churches— 
Methodist, Primitive, Wesleyan, Baptist, and Presbyterian—was 
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imparted by the immigration, especially of the ’seventies. More- 
over, the Puseyite tendency of some of the early Church of England 
clergymen encouraged the non-conformists to increased activity. 

When the Waimakariri Gorge bridge was being built in 1876 
and 1877 many of the workmen attended the Methodist church 
at Waddington. 

About 1880, a number of miners from the coal districts in England 
arrived in Canterbury, expecting to work in the West Coast mines. 
Being unable to obtain work there, some of them settled in the 
Malvern district. There were some excellent couples in the party 
—members of the Primitive, the Wesleyan, and the Methodist New 
Connexion churches—and some of them were able local preachers, 
including John Lomas, J. Gills, T. Ruck, J. Broadbent, and others. 

Parties from the Salvation Army, particularly in the ’eighties, 
used to come over from Oxford and hold meetings at Sheffield. 
There was never a regular officer stationed in the district and not 
much progress was made round Sheffield and Waddington. Many 
of the local recruits were more or less of the larrikin type. 

The development of the several denominational groups, as the 
number of settlers increased, has been as follows: 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
Mention has been made of the Rev. F. Pember conducting services 
at Malvern. He was not, however, the first vicar of Malvern as 
parishes had not been organized at that time. 

From 1874, Malvern was attached to Hororata and Courtenay 
to form the Malvern Parochial District. The services were con- 
ducted by the Rev. H. G. Gould, of Hororata. Those at Sheffield 
were held first in the Brunswick chapel and afterwards in the 
newly-built library. 

The old St. Matthew’s church at Halkett was built in 1872, 
although not consecrated until three years later. 

In 1882, St. Ambrose’s church at Sheffield was built on a site 
presented by John Jebson, most of the collecting being done by 
Dr and Mrs Meadows. The first priest in charge was the Rey. C. 
Bisphan. ‘Then came in succession the Revs. H. Collins, W. S. 
Bean, and Thos. Hodgson. 

Up to this time there had been no vicarage, but an opportunity 
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to acquire one presented itself when the old hotel at Sheffield 
became available. Although this building was too large for the 
purpose, it was purchased at a very low figure, with the idea that 
it would serve both as a dwelling and a parish room. 

The church of St. George at Kirwee was consecrated in 1883. 
In 1884 the district was rearranged and Courtenay was consti- 
tuted a separate parochial district, including Kirwee and Darfield, 
the first vicar being the Rev. W. Dunkley. 

St. Andrew’s church at Darfield was consecrated on 2nd Decem- 
ber, 1897. 

The parochial districts were again reorganized in 1908 by the 
severance of Hororata from the Malvern district and the inclusion 
of Darfield. The old vicarage at Shefheld was sold and a new build- 
ing was erected on four acres of land opposite the church. 

The original St. Matthew’s church at Halkett, having become 
very old, was replaced by a new concrete church which was conse- 
crated on Ist December, 1938. 

Some four years later the Courtenay Parochial District, for 
economic reasons, ceased to be a separate entity, and since then 
has been attached to the Malvern Parochial District, which now 
includes the whole of the Malvern and Tawera Counties with the 
exception of the South Malvern district, which, with its church 
-at Glentunnel erected in ro11, still forms part of the Hororata 
Parochial District. 


MALVERN CURE COURTENAY CURE 


(Successive Incumbents) 


Rev. H. G. Gould 1874 Rev. W. Dunkley 1884 
Rev. C. Bisphan 1882 Rev. W. T. P. Winter 1888 
Rev. H. Collins 1882 Rev. G. Fynes Clinton 1890 
Rev. W. S. Bean 1883 Rev. H. Collins 1891 
Rey. T. Hodgson 1888 Rev. H. G. Hawkins 1894 
Rev. H. H. Hamilton 1893 Rev. J. M. Whitehead 1899 
Rev. J. H. Rodgers TQOI Rev. G. W. Russell 1904. 
Rev. A. H. Norris 1903 Rev. E. Webb 1909 
Rev. E. H. Shore 1906 Rey. L. Hard 1914 
Rey. O. Fitzgerald 1907 Rev. P. Revell IQI5 
Rev. G. F. Petrie 1908 Rev. B. G. Fox 1920 
Rev. H. J. Allen 1913 Rev. R. Kelham 1923 


Rey. L. A. Knight 1914 Rev. G. W. Christian 1927 
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MALVERN CURE COURTENAY CURE 


(Successive Incumbents) 


(Vacant) 1917-18 Rey. H. N. Roberts —-1933 
Rev. W. P. Hughes 1918 Rev. G. W. Dent 1934 
Rey. T. M. Curnow 1919 Rev. W. H. S. Hine 1936-42 


Rev. J. R. Hervey 1922 
Rey. C. L. Sparrow 1923 
Rev. A. S. Moffatt 1928 
Rev. F. Gowenlock 1935 
Rev. J. Evans 1944 
Rev. T. C. Johnston 1948 
Rev. R. E. Coulthard 1951 


METHODIST CHURCH 

Methodism has always been an influential force in the Malvern 
district, more especially at Sheffield, Waddington, and Greendale. 
The first recorded services were conducted at the ‘Sheffield Coal 
Mine’ in 1862, by the Rev. J. Crump under the auspices of the 
Christchurch circuit. Shortly after this John Jebson settled at 
Sheffield and services were held at his house. Jebson, who was an 
able local preacher, later erected a chapel. This building is still in 
existence. It was shifted from its original site below the terrace 
on the south side of the township and has become the Oddfellows’ 
Hall. After a time, a Free Methodist church was built at Sheffield 
and, some years later, Primitive Methodist churches were organized 
at Waddington and Greendale. 

About 1870, Charles Gamble arrived from England. He was born 
in Essex and brought up in Kent where he was converted to 
Primitive Methodism. Charles Gamble of Waddington and George 
Rudd of Greendale were the ‘fathers’ of Primitive Methodism in 
the Malvern district. 

At Waddington services were held first in the house of Mr Tre- 
size, but soon after, in Charles Gamble’s sod cottage. Later, when 
funds were being raised for the erection of a church, G. Gregory 
gave the use of thirty acres of land for the purpose of taking a 
crop from it. Friends furnished the labour, Charles Gamble and 
G. Gregory gave the seed, and volunteers reaped the harvest. 
With the sum so raised a church which had belonged to the 
Canterbury Baptist Association was purchased in 1875 for £50 








Traction engine and combine at ‘Westwood’ 
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and was erected at Waddington. For some time it was a struggling 
cause but due to the efforts of a few stalwarts, the church has since 
been greatly improved and enlarged. 

Although Greendale did not become an independent station till 
1876, there were strong adherents there before that date. In 1872, 
services were held by the Rev. R. Ward at the home of George 
Rudd. Shortly after this a Primitive Methodist Church was formed. 
It was subsequently arranged that the Rev. Josiah Ward should 
visit the district monthly, and until the church was erected services 
were held sometimes in the blacksmith shop, sometimes in a whare, 
and at other times in the schoolroom. The new church was 
opened on 2nd May, 1874, when three sermons were preached by 
the Rev. J. B. Westbrook, and the choir from West Melton came 
over to assist in the celebrations. The church was erected at a 
cost of £224, but there remained a debt of £112. 

At Darfield, services were commenced in 1882. At first, these 
were held in the house of Mr Veats, but in 1885 a small church was 
bought from the Baptists at York Town and removed to Darfield 
at a cost of £50. In the same year a church was erected at Annat. 

Kimberley was taken up by the Bible Christians, the Rev. J. G. 
Ellis opening services there in 1888. Six years afterwards a church 
to seat one hundred persons was built at a cost of £150. 

At South Malvern services were begun in Mr Smith’s house, 
being later transferred to the school, where they continued to be 
held until the Baptist church was built at Whitecliffs. In the winter 
of 1892 a mission extending over a period of six weeks was held at 
Greendale by the Presbyterians, the Baptists, and the Methodists. 
A partial union of Wesleyans and Methodists was accomplished 
in 1896 followed by complete amalgamation during 1912-13. 

The Methodist church in the Malvern district is greatly indebted 
to George Thompson and D. Patchett for their services as circuit 
stewards. The Waddington and Annat districts are now attached 


to the Oxford circuit. 

GREENDALE CIRCUIT 
List of Successive Ministers: W. S. Potter, T. W. Adamson, James Guy, P. 
W. Jones, J. Sharp, P. W. Jones, G. Clement, T. H. Lyon, J. Clover, P. 
J. Cossum, T. H. Lyon, Ben. Dudley, Arthur Harding, John Harris, A. 
H. Fowles, Frank E. Leadley, O. Burnet, J. F. Jack, J. Featherston, A. T. 
Kent, R. McGregor, J. B. Dawson, K. A. Robinson. 


F 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
The Presbyterian Church began its ministry in the Malvern district 
some time prior to 1872 when, by arrangement with the residents 
of Russell’s Flat and the neighbourhood, week-evening services 
conducted by ministers from Christchurch were held once a month. 

In 1872, the Rev. R. Ewen arrived in the province and was 
appointed to labour between South Selwyn and Kowai Pass. The 
extent of his field was twenty-five miles long by seventeen miles 
wide, much too large to be undertaken adequately by one man. 
However, he managed to hold regular fortnightly services at 
Selwyn, Halkett, and Courtenay with monthly services at Horo- 
rata, Hawkins, Russell’s Flat, and Kowai Pass. Sabbath schools 
were organized at West Melton and Courtenay. At that time there 
were no places of worship, the people assembling in the local school- 
rooms, but active steps were soon taken to build churches at 
Halkett and Courtenay, A. Keir having presented a site at Halkett 
and A. McNae at Courtenay. The Halkett church was erected in 
1873 and services were supplied by the Revs. Ewing, Murray, 
and Cumming from Christchurch until 1880, when the Rev. H. B. 
Burnett became the first resident minister. 

In 1878, the Presbyterians of the Malvern district intimated to 
Presbytery that they were prepared to call a minister and on 
23rd December of that year the Rev. Francis Hauxwell was 
ordained and inducted to the charge. He remained until 1882, being 
succeeded by the Rev. James Maxwell, whose ministry in the 
Malvern district extended over a period of twenty-two years. 

The Greendale Presbyterian church was erected in 1892. 


HALKETT PARISH MALVERN PARISH 
Rev. H. B. Burnett 1880-87 Rev. F. M. Hauxwell 1878-82 
Rev. N. McCallum 1889-97 Rev. J. Maxwell 1882-04 
Rev. W. Finlayson 1898-02 Rev. W. A. Kyd 1905-08 
Mr J. Weir 1902-03 Rey. Jas. Johnston 1909-19 
Mr D. Nicol 1903-05 Rey. J. J. Bates 1919-26 
Mr W. W. Ewart 1905-08 Rev. D. K. Boyd 1927- 
Rev. J. Pringle 1909-14 
Rev. J. A. Brown 1915-23 
Rey. T. Paterson 1924- 


Rev. T.. C. Calder 
Rev. J. Fordyce 
Rev. I. Ryburn 
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THE BAPTIST CHURCH 

The Baptist Church at Greendale was formed in December, 1872. 
There were seven members, and Mr Sawle, of West Melton, offici- 
ated. Early in 1873 these members decided to build a chapel large 
enough to seat eighty people. Mr Goss, of Christchurch, erected 
the building at a cost of £149 8s. It was opened in October, 1873. 
By 1886 the membership of the church had grown to sixty, In 
1897 the Sunday school in connection with the church had a roll 
number of one hundred. 

In the year 1897, it was decided to build a new church, but 
the old building, although badly borer-infested, still stands and 
has been used for a Sunday school for the past fifty-two years. 
The new church was opened in 1898, Mr Schmidt, of Christchurch, 
being the architect and Mr A. White the builder. 

One of the first public buildings in the South Malvern district 
was the small Baptist church at Whitecliffs, built in 1874. Before 
that time a small sum had been collected towards the cost of 
building a church, and occasional services had been held in South 
Malvern by the Revs. W. Pole, J. Hill, and J. Sawle. The new 
church was eventually opened in April, 1874. Two years later 
the building was destroyed by a violent nor’-wester. So great 
was the force of this gale that the church was not merely blown 
over but was left a total wreck. Until a new church could be 
erected services were held at Grindrod’s house. The new church 
was finished late in 1879 and opening services were conducted 
by the Rey. D. Dollamore. Due largely to the good work of N. 
Grindrod, W. Leeming, and J. Ford, the church was opened with 
only a small debt. 


SUCCESSIVE BAPTIST MINISTERS 
The Revs. T. W. Smyth, W. C. Spencer, T. Bray, L. F. Shackleford, G. O. 
Griffith, E. H. Soper, W. E. Lambert, C. D. Gardiner, G. C. Cule, E. E. Smith, 
H. C. Goring, W. H. A. Vickery, E. T. Jones, G. N. Garlick, E. P. Y. Simpson, 
D. C. Moore. 
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ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 
In 1861 the Rev. Father John Claudius Chervier was placed in 
charge of the country districts between the Rangitata and Hurunut 
rivers. He lived at Shand’s Track, then known as New Headford. 
In 1874 he became the first resident priest at Leeston where he 
remained until his death in Igor. 

The Rev. Father Chervier, affectionately known as Father 
‘Chivers’, was the first priest to attend to the spiritual needs of 
the Catholics in the Malvern district. From the year 1878 he 
visited them once in every three months, services being held in 
the road board offices or in the Greendale public school. 

A church at Darfield was opened by the Rev. Father Chevier 
on 31st October, 1880. In 1888, Darfield was made a separate 
parish, the first parish priest being the Rev. Father J. J. O’Donnell. 
During his term of office the presbytery was built and the church 
enlarged. 

In 1894, the Rev. Father O’Donnell was transferred to Ash- 
burton, exchanging places with the Rev. Father Chastagnan, who 
served for many years as parish priest and was affectionately 
regarded by his parishioners. During his pastorate the convent 
and the convent school were built. They were opened in 1899. 
Peter Clinton was a very generous benefactor and gave, not only 
the land, but also part of the present convent building. The 
Sisters of Mercy from Colombo street, Christchurch, were placed 
in charge of the school and, up to the present day, continue the 
noble work they have been doing for more than fifty years. 

In May, 1906, the Springfield church was built, mainly through 
the generosity of Hugh Cassidy, who purchased one of the Christ- 
church Exhibition buildings and had it moved to Springfield and 
transformed into a church. It was officially opened by Bishop 
Grimes in 1909. The Rev. Father Fanning was the parish priest 
at the time. 

On 4th February, 1911, the church at Coalgate was opened by 
Bishop Grimes. 

Such was the Darfield parish during the years 1911-1934. Parish 
priests during those years were members of the Missionary 
Order of the Sacred Heart. On the return of members of this 
order to Australia the parish was taken over by the Rev. Father 
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Hanrahan (now Monsignor Hanrahan of Addington). He was 
succeeded by the Rev. Father Seward, who was replaced in 1927 
by the Rev. Father M. Fogarty. 

In 1934, the Rev. Father John McMonagle was appointed parish 
priest. During his term of office the original church was destroyed 
by fire and replaced by the new and beautiful stone church of 
St. Joseph, which stands as a memorial to the strong faith and 
great generosity of the Catholic people in the district. 

The Rev. Father McMonagle was followed by the Rev. Father 
Gallagher who, after spending three years furthering the faith of 
the parish, returned to Ireland. 

The parish was then taken over by the Rev. Father O’Brien. 
Due to the Rev. Father O’Brien’s untiring efforts, the children 
from the outlying districts of Coalgate, Springfield, and Kirwee 
are transported by the parish bus, under his supervision, to the 
convent school at Darfield. 


SCHOOLS 

The first schools to be established in the province were church 
schools subsidized by government funds, but there were none of 
that character in the Malvern district. By the time schools were 
needed there, the system had been put on a secular basis and a 
board of education appointed to control education generally and 
to make provision for the establishment of future schools. In 1864, 
school districts were formed under the immediate control of local 
committees, which were invested with large powers, including 
authority to levy a rate for the purpose of raising one-fourth of 
the cost of running the school, the balance being met from the 
general education fund. 


COURTENAY 


It was under this enactment that the Courtenay school was 
established, that school being the oldest in the Malvern district. 
As early as 1863 the Education Commissioners had noted that a 
centre of population existed in that locality, there being ‘as many 
as 18 children living within easy distance of White’s accommoda- 
tion house’. Following the receipt of a memorial from the residents, 
the chairman of the Education Board called a meeting at ‘White’s, 
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on 3rd September, 1866, to ascertain whether the inhabitants were 
willing to contribute their quota towards the establishment of the 
locality into a school district as prescribed by the Education 
Ordinance, 1864. A month later, tenders were called for the erec- 
tion of a school and master’s house. The cost was £280, of which 
£70 was subscribed by the residents. The school was opened in 
1867, the first teachers being Peter Cheyne and his wife. 

On being asked by the government to collect a rate of fourpence 
in the pound for education, the Courtenay Road Board declined 
to do so, expressing the view that the tax for education purposes 
was unpopular and levied on unjust principles. It is not known 
what the outcome was. The rate was abolished a few years later. 


GREENDALE 
The next largest centre of population was at Greendale, where 
on 12th December, 1871, a public meeting presided over by T. W. 
-Adams was held ‘to ascertain the opinion of the householders 
respecting the desirability or otherwise of forming the neighbour- 
hood into an Education District under the Education Ordinance, 
1871.’ It was considered advantageous to do so, and the following 
were appointed a committee to carry out the provisions of the 
ordinance: James Gough, William Orr, George Warren, William 
White, Thos. W. Adams, W. A. Brown, George Mangin, George 
Giddings and H. Risely. T. W. Adams was elected chairman. 
Thereafter he continued to take a keen interest in the school 
and gave valuable service either as chairman or member of the 
committee for many years. 

Of these original members, William White and James Gough 
were the first selectors in the Greendale district, though they did 
not come to reside there until some years later. Henry Risely 
was from Tasmania, and remained only a few years in the district. 
He opened the first blacksmith shop at Greendale. Previously all 
such work had to be taken to the Waterholes (now Templeton), 
about twenty-five miles away. 

William White offered to collect the subscriptions to meet one- 
sixth of the whole cost of the buildings, and £20 for furniture. 
In the following year tenders were called for the erection of the 
school buildings—that of W. Goss at £323 being accepted. The 
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school was opened in October, 1872, under the charge of W. 
Gorton. Its use was granted to the Sunday school and to the Free 
Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians for the holding of services. 
In 1881 the infant room was added and five years later the average 
attendance exceeded seventy. In 1890 the use of the school was 
granted to the newly-formed literary society. 

A side school was opened in December, 1891, under the charge 
of Miss Matthews. It was on the site of the present golf links 
and continued to function until about 1915. 


WADDINGTON (MALVERN) 


Waddington was the next school to be established in the district. 
It originated in 1873. On 28th November of that year a memoran- 
dum of agreement was drawn up between John Jebson on behalf 
of the trustees of the Brunswick church on the one hand and 
David McMillan, chairman of the Malvern district school, on the 
other, by which the school committee was allowed the use of the 
building for the conducting of a day school at a rental of $s. per 
week and subject to various conditions, one of these being that 
the key was to be left at the house of Henry Symons, blacksmith, 
Springfield. The Brunswick church, or chapel as it was known, 
had been erected by John Jebson and was situated on the flat 
below the terrace where the Oddfellows’ hall now stands. 

About this time advertisements had been inserted in the Christ- 
church papers for a schoolmaster and, as a result, John A. Caygill 
was appointed. The earliest register that can be traced suggests 
that the school opened on 11th December, 1873, with sixteen 
pupils. Although the roll for January, 1874, shows thirty-three 
pupils, this does not seem consistent with the resignation of Mr 
Caygill in February, 1874, on the grounds that, as there were not 
sufficient pupils attending the school, he could not live on the 
salary payable. It should be remembered that the teachers at that 
time were paid so much per capita of the average attendance. This 
appears to have been returning to the teacher an annual salary 
of less than £50. 

Following Mr Caygill’s departure, the school seems to have 
been without a master for a short time until the appointment of 
Mr E. Vavaseur, who remained for a few months only. In October, 
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1874, Mr R. P. Pole was appointed master and held the position 
until 1878. Early in the year 1874 several meetings appear to have 
been held concerning the building of a school and, although there 
seems to have been unanimous agreement to build, considerable 
controversy arose over the site and over liability to pay the school 
rate and school fees. This was prior to the introduction of free 
education by the Act of 1877. At least two school reserves were 
considered for the site, but finally the evidence suggests that three 
acres of land were purchased from Mr William Waddington and 
afterwards augmented by a portion of the railway reserve. Tenders 
were called for the erection of a school and residence, that of John 
Brown, of Malvern, at £535 being accepted. After additional items 
such as the purchase of land, school furniture, sinking a well, and 
superintendence fees had been included, the total cost amounted 
to £705 $s. 4d. | 

The new school was first occupied on 23rd August, 1875, there 
being over thirty pupils on the roll. The original school and resi- 
dence, to which alterations have been made from time to time, 
are still in use as a manual training centre in connection with the 
new and up-to-date consolidated school at Sheffield which was 
opened in February, 1949. 

Among the headmasters of the Waddington school special men- 
tion should be made of T. L. P. Pole who was appointed in 1889 
and served until 1916, a period of twenty-seven years, during which 
time he took a very active part in the social life of the community, 
especially in musical matters: and among the assistant teachers, 
Miss Eastwood, who married Henry Holland of Greendale and 
became the mother of a Prime Minister, the Rt. Hon. S. G. Holland. 

Among the chairmen of the school committee the continuous 
service of Mr David McMillan, from 1899 to 1918, is also worthy 
of special mention. 

Probably the most distinguished former pupil of the Malvern 
(Waddington) school is Sir James Hight, K.B.E., C.M.G. Sir James 
was a pupil at the school from the late seventies, becoming 
a pupil teacher there in 1887. After training as a teacher at the 
Christchurch Training College he graduated from Canterbury 
University College with his M.A. degree in 1894. From 1909 he 
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was professor of economics and history at Canterbury University 
College, and from 1927 to 1941 was Rector of the College. He 
was a member of the Senate of the University of New Zealand, 
of which he was Pro-Chancellor from 1935 to 1948. 


ANNAT 

Educational facilities for the families of the first settlers at Annat 
were available at the Russell’s Flat (1874), Waddington, or Kowai 
Pass schools. By the year 1882, however, the number of small 
children at Annat was such that the Education Board was per- 
suaded to open a side school there under the control of the Wad- 
dington school. It was opened in September, 1882, and met in 
the Orange hall, catering at first for children up to Standard 2 only, 
but later as far as Standard 5. The first teacher, Mrs Blythen, 
was the wife of a former Waddington headmaster, who left on a 
holiday and did not return. Incidentally, such conduct was not 
unprecedented in the Malvern district, where there have been 
several instances of men disappearing, or doing what used to be 
called the ‘Pacific slope’. A hue and cry would be raised for a time, 
when there would be parties out dragging rivers and searching 
all sorts of places, well knowing that a serious tragedy was unlikely. 
Most of the missing men went only as far as the North Island or 
perhaps to Australia. 

In spite of strong opposition from Waddington, the Education 
Board decided to constitute Annat a separate school as from 1885, 
and on 27th January of that year, the new committee held its first 
meeting under the chairmanship of G. A. Keys, the district lines- 
man. Arising from that meeting Mr Keys sent four letters to the 
Education Board. The committee wanted a ‘competent’ mistress 
appointed at once, and they wanted a copy of the inspector’s last 
report. ‘They also informed the board that the gravel pit reserve 
had been chosen as the most central and suitable site for the school. 
The energy shown that first night was continued until the new 
school was opened at Easter, 1886. The board was written to as 
often as three times a week. The school site was levelled, sown 
down, fenced, and planted with one thousand conifers of twelve 
different species. The first teachers in the new school were Mr 
Grant and Miss Chapman. The roll numbers increased steadily 
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until well into the *nineties when a peak of ninety-one pupils was 
reached. Since then there has been an ebbing and flowing of the 
roll number, but always the ebbs have been the greater, the lowest 
point reached being twenty-three. 

The teacher with the longest record of service at Annat was 
James Dawe, B.A.(Camb.), who taught there during the fourteen 
years from 1898 to 1912. He came out from England to take up 
an appointment at Christ’s College, where he remained for five 
and a half years until appointed headmaster at Lyttelton school. 
In 1890 he removed to Russell’s Flat and subsequently to Annat. 

Like James Dawe, many of the early teachers in the Malvern 
district had high scholastic attainments. 


KIMBERLEY 


The Kimberley school was opened in November, 1874. Up to 
that time the district was known simply as Upper Courtenay, but 
this was very indefinite and the place was named Kimberley after 
Lord Kimberley, a member of the Canterbury Association, who 
was Secretary of State in two of Gladstone’s ministries. The site 
for the school was given by Captain P. D. Halkett, who owned 
land in the district. Captain Halkett was a very generous public 
benefactor and the town of Halkett is named after him. He was 
a nephew of G. A. E. Ross, of Waireka. It is not known that 
Captain Halkett ever lived in Canterbury, but he visited it in 1864. 

The opening of the school was celebrated by a tea-meeting at 
which about 200 sat down to refreshments provided by Mesdames 
Mathias, Brown, Reveley, Roberts, Manson, Smith, Harrison, and 
McBeath. A choir consisting of Mrs Ede and Messrs Tricketts, 
Painter, Dellow, and Parker gave several musical selections during 
the evening and solos were sung by Messrs Brown and McNae. 
Readings were also given by Messrs White and Stedman and a 
recitation by Mr Hanna. 

The first chairman of the school committee was William Pitt, 
and the first headmaster Henry Warnock, who remained for two 
years only. Then followed a succession of teachers none of whom 
stayed for more than twelve months or so. Indeed, the list of 
teachers at this school numbers as many as thirty, of whom F. J. 
Hayman (1891-99) gave the longest service. 
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GLENTUNNEL 


The Glentunnel school, opened in 1878, was the first public 
building to be erected there. Up to that time children from the 
district either rode to school at Hororata or did not attend school 
at all. On July 28th, 1877, a public meeting was called because 
South Malvern was to be formed into an educational district. The 
estimated number of children of school age in the district, including 
the township of South Malvern, Wairiri Valley, and Coalgate was 
thirty-six. On 1st October of the same year the first committee 
was elected, with James Mcllraith as chairman. 

A special meeting of householders on 16th February, 1878, fixed 
the present site of the school at Surveyors Gully, though a later 
meeting indicates great opposition to this plan, mainly from resi- 
dents of Coalgate. 

The school was eventually opened on March 8th, 1879, with 
C. H. A. T. Opie as master. There was only one room at first, 
but the average daily attendance for 1879 was fifty-four children. 
Louisa Bartram was appointed assistant teacher in that year. 

Among the boys, Opie had a reputation for iron discipline, severe 
punishment and a quick temper, but according to the reports of 
visiting inspectors, the school flourished and a high percentage of 
children passed the annual examinations. But a stern disciplinarian 
was needed in those days. Some of the older pupils attended school 
very irregularly, being kept at home to assist their father on the 
farm or in any other work he might be engaged in—such as metal- 
ling the roads. Consequently, they had attained the stature of 
young men and were physically fit to defy the schoolmaster if he 
happened to be a weakling. Opie resigned in 1898, after almost 
twenty years of service to the school. He was for some time a 
member of the Canterbury Education Board. 

In 1883 the South Malvern Educational District was divided 
into two districts, the north-westerly portion to be called South 
Malvern and the other, hitherto known as Surveyors Gully, to 
be re-named Glentunnel. 


COALGATE 


The Coalgate side school had an interesting, if somewhat brief 
and difficult history. From the earliest committee meetings there 
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had been, periodically, a demand from Coalgate residents for a 
local school in addition to that at Glentunnel, two miles distant. 
As the attendance increased at Glentunnel in the ’nineties this 
demand became more urgent until in 1892 a petition from Coalgate 
residents was made to the Glentunnel School Committee. Such an 
appeal invariably met with a stormy reception, but on this occasion 
the committee carried a novel motion of compromise that ‘rather 
than have the Board of Education go to the expense of erecting 
another school at Coalgate, the Glentunnel School Committee 
would be willing to have the Glentunnel school removed to a site 
halfway between Glentunnel and Coalgate.’ It was a strange 
method of meeting the difficulty half way. A year later, however, 
the Education Board provided that a school should be established 
in the road board office at Coalgate. It was commenced about 
June, 1893, with an attendance of about twenty-five children, and 
remained open until 1901, being for the whole period of its exist- 
ence under the charge of Fanny A. Webb assisted for some years 
by Mary P. Barlow. 


SOUTH MALVERN 


The South Malvern school was opened in 1883 with an attend- 
ance of thirty-four children under the control of R. P. Pole. The 
first chairman was N. Grindrod, who kept the local store and also 
ran a small blacksmith shop. He was succeeded by R. Roberts 
and later by Captain A. P. Woodcock, who had a farm some distance 
up the Selwyn valley, and seems to have held the position most of 
the time till 1901, when R. Leeming was elected. 


HOMEBUSH 

The Homebush school was opened in 1902 under Miss Fanny A. 
Webb, after the side school at Coalgate had been closed. It is quite 
a small school and was always under the charge of a mistress until 
1948, when Mr A. B. Wilson was appointed. 


KIRWEE AND AYLESBURY 


In 1881 schools were opened at Kirwee and Aylesbury under 
the charge of Peter Murray and J. Thomas respectively. 
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CHARING CROSS 


Five years later, after two years’ petitioning and delay caused 
by differences of opinion over the site, a school was erected at 
Charing Cross, the initial householders’ meeting being held in the 
house of John Napier who became the first chairman. Other 
members of the committee were James Gough, Joseph Illingworth, 
Mould Smith, Andrew Tully, Thomas Boulton and Thomas Harris. 
The school was opened on 24th August, 1886, with an attendance 
of twenty-two, the first headmaster being P. E. Grainger. 


DARFIELD 


The Darfield school was completed in 1883, and opened on 
19th February of that year under the control of A. C. Augur, M.A. 
The attendance on the first day was nine boys and nine girls. 

In 1902, a district high school was commenced at Darfield. It 
was run for two or three years in a room attached to the primary 
school and then closed. The reasons for its failure were mainly 
transport difficulties. Pupils coming by rail on the Whitecliffs and 
Springfield lines left as early as seven o’clock in the morning, arriv- 
ing at Darfield about eight o’clock, thus having a long wait until 
school commenced. Similar conditions prevailed on the return 
journey, the children not arriving home until eight or nine o’clock. 
An attempt was afterwards made to run the high school as a 
technical school, but this also failed, owing to the superior facilities 
offered by the Christchurch Technical School. 

Until recent years post-primary education for children of the 
Malvern district was available only at Christchurch, and many 
pupils travelled by rail daily to attend the secondary schools in 
town. A few years ago, however, the idea of establishing a district 
high school at Darfield was revived and, after much discussion 
between the Education Board, the school committees and the resi- 
dents, an up-to-date district high school, separate from the pri- 
mary school, was erected at Darfield and opened at the beginning 
of 1951. A school bus service brings the pupils from the outlying 
districts. 

The advances made in educational facilities are impressive. In 
the early days many of the pupils had to travel long distances on 
foot—sometimes four or five miles—to attend the Malvern district 
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school; others came on horseback and on bicycles, and many by 
rail from Aylesbury, Kirwee, Darfield, and Racecourse Hill. The 
leaving age was considerably greater than it is to-day. Ages of 
pupils in the early ’seventies were often up to nineteen years. 

It should be noted that teachers generally were untrained until 
after the establishment of the training colleges in 1877-80; and 
it is greatly to the credit of these early teachers that the Malvern 
schools have turned out many pupils who afterwards held import- 
ant posts in the army, teaching, and other departments of the 
public service, and in business. ‘The curriculum of the local schools 
provided not only for academic subjects, but included games—foot- 
ball and cricket—gyminastic exercises and drill. The schools gave, 
to say the least, as good if not better grounding in arithmetic, 
English language, and history, up to Standard 6, as the primary 
schools of to-day. 

In the selection of teachers very novel methods were sometimes 
employed. The usual practice was to put the names in a hat and 
draw one. The committeemen of those early years may have had 
a narrow conception of the nature of education, and may not have 
been free from the charge of bigotry and narrow-mindedness, but 
they gave their time and energy to what they felt was a civic duty, 
in the discharge of which they were wholehearted, enthusiastic, 
and uncompromising. 


LO 


SPORTING AND AMENITIES 


ONE OF THE characteristics of the early runholders was their love 
of sport. Most of them were well-to-do and had been brought up 
in a sporting atmosphere. Naturally they made use of all the 
opportunities for sport that were available. In the early days these 
took the form of wild-pig hunting and cattle hunting, and the 
milder sports of cricket and quoits. Coursing, too, was popular 
in the ’seventies and continued into the ’eighties, meets being 
held at Kirwee, Charing Cross, Darfield, and at Pauri Bank. 
Amongst the devotees of coursing were Pat Campbell, Andrew 
Duncan, and the Rev. Father O’Donnell, all of whom were well 
mounted. The last-named always rode in full clerical rig, and even 
a severe spill or two was nothing to him. 

Although cricket had been played at Homebush and other sta- 
tions from the earliest days, it seems to have been more generally 
taken up about 1875, when matches were held on open ground 
near Heighway’s saddlery shop at Sheffield. There is a record of 
a match at Homebush on 8th January, 1882, between teams repre- 
senting Coalgate and Waddington. Coalgate won by seventeen 
runs. The leading batsmen on that occasion were E. C. G. Austin 
and J. Marsden for Waddington, and Stevens and Turner for Coal- 
gate—the names of Bisphan and Clydesdale being also mentioned. 
The game was not the exclusive privilege of the men but was also 
adopted by the ladies, who attained such proficiency that friendly 
matches were played with the ladies of Opawa. The ladies also 
played at Sheffield against a team of gentlemen, the latter being 
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in fancy dress, but it is not recorded who won the match. How- 
ever, a clergyman at that time contended that cricket was not a 
suitable game for ladies and steps were taken to organize a substi- 
tute in the form of tennis. 

Club cricket was first organized in the late eighties when United 
Courtenay (Kirwee and Courtenay) commenced playing friendly 
matches with city clubs. This was closely followed by Greendale 
and other private teams. The Malvern Cricket Sub-Association 
was formed in 1905, but little is known of its activities up to the 
end of the First World War, as no records have been kept. In 1919 
competition games were revived and continued to be played until 
interrupted by the Second World War, which caused the sub- 
association to go into retirement once again. In 1946 the affiliated 
clubs were Sheffield, Darfield, Springfield, United, Kimberley, 
Greendale, Hororata, Coalgate, and South Malvern. The repre- 
sentative team has been successful in winning the Canterbury 
Sub-Association Shield in the 1948-49 season, and the Masefield 
Memorial Cup in 1949-50. The juniors also carried off the Sub- 
Association Shield. 

One of the outstanding tennis players of the district was Robert 
Colthart who always had his racket handy in anticipation of a 
game. Indeed, the Colthart family have all excelled in this sport. 
It is interesting to note that the first tennis club formed in Christ- 
church took a drubbing from Robert Colthart’s team, which 
included George Rutherford, C. Gorton, W. Seay, and the Rev. 
W. S. Bean. Colthart took his team all over the country, and was 
usually successful. There were very good public courts at Annat 
during the *nineties, but after the best players left the district 
these courts fell into disuse. 

The first football match on record in the Malvern district was 
played at Sheffield in 1890 against a touring Ellesmere team, the 
score being three points to nil in favour of Ellesmere. The Malvern 
selectors were G. F. Wright and Mr David McMillan. Mr McMil- 
lan’s interest in rugby football has been maintained to the present 
time, in recognition of which the Malvern Sub-Association pre- 
sented him with the original banner which had been annually 
competed for by the teams of the district. 

Among footballers of renown from this district were the All 
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Blacks: Bob Deans, Harold Murray, and M. L. Page. The district 
cannot claim to have produced Murray and Page but both were 
residents of Malvern for some years and played for the local clubs. 

The Malvern Bowling Sub-Centre was formed at a meeting held 
at Sheffield on 1st November, 1934, by the affiliation of the Shef- 
field, Oxford, Darfield, and Springfield clubs. The first president 
was H. C. Townshend and the first secretary W. G. Clarke, who 
was at that time postmaster at Darfield. Greendale formed a club 
and joined the sub-centre in 1939, but owing to a falling-off in 
membership it lapsed about ten years later and the more enthusi- 
astic players joined the Darfield club. In 1949, Coalgate, with a 
sawdust rink, applied for affiliation, which was granted pro tem. 
In 1934 the total membership of all clubs was sixty-five. It has 
now risen to 130. At times, players from the Malvern Sub-Centre 
have been included in Canterbury representative teams—T. L. 
Jenkins and G. Craig, of the Sheffield club, having both earned 
this distinction. 

Though interest in athletic sports has declined of late years, 
such meetings were formerly a regular feature of the district, one 
of the most notable being held at Shefheld on New Year’s Day, 
1877, on a piece of ground lent by John Jebson. Among the winners 
of the principal events were Ward Robinson, George and Ernest 
Brown, George Rutherford, W. Jebson, T. Robinson, Sam Carter, 
and W. Puke, the latter winning the pole vault. 

At another meeting held five years later, the officials were J. Lord, 
secretary; G. A. Keys, judge; G. E. Jebson, starter; R. Colthart 
and W. Jebson, handicappers; and W. Graham in charge of the child- 
ren’s events. Athletic sports were held regularly at Glentunnel 
until a few years ago. At the present time there seems to be a 
trend towards cycle racing in that district. Among the most not- 
able athletes the district has produced can be mentioned Ronald 
Opie (runner), Batstone (pole vault), Alan Dean (cyclist, Timaru 
to Christchurch) and, in earlier days, Bert Pither, who won a 
fifty-mile race on a penny-farthing bicycle. 

Because of the regular race meetings, held first at Kowai Pass 
and later at Hororata, no attempt has been made to organize 
horse racing in the Malvern district. There is a record, however, of 
hack meetings being held at Sheffield in April, 1883 and 1884, on 
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a course at the back of Little Racecourse Hill. The district has, 
nevertheless, produced some outstanding thoroughbreds and trot- 
ters. Among the former were those bred by the late H. A. Knight 
at Racecourse Hill including Ballymena and the incomparable 
Limerick, winner of the King’s Cup at Randwick in 1928. During 
the occupation of Bangor by the Holmes family, a considerable 
racing establishment was maintained there. ‘Trotting became more 
prominent in later years. In that field the outstanding horse was 
De Soto, bred by Mr C. Johnston of Kirwee, and, at the present 
time, Vedette, owned by Messrs C. Johnston and M. E. Jenkins. 

One of the most interesting personalities connected with racing 
in the Malvern district was Larry Markey, who came from Tas- 
mania in the early ’seventies and set up a racing stable, establishing 
himself first at Kowai Bush, then at Ashburton, and finally at 
Springfield. He owned and bred many good horses whose names 
will be familiar to the older residents, including the valuable horse 
Messenger, which he imported from Hobart Town in 1873, 
together with other pedigree racing stock. Among the horses 
bred by him were Mousetrap, a winner of one of the big races 
in Christchurch, Father Highland, Smith O’Brien, Johnny Faulkner, 
Remorse, and Regret, the two last being so named because of an 
unfortunate business transaction Larry had entered into at the 
time of their birth. Despite his impecunious circumstances, Larry 
cheerfully and hopefully carried on with his training operations, 
being enabled to do so through the help afforded by several good 
friends like the Cogan family, H. A. Knight of Racecourse Hill, 
and Andrew Holmes of Bangor, from whom he could always depend 
upon getting a few bags of oats and other requirements. Later on, 
through the good offices of C. A. C. Hardy, M.H.R., he had charge 
in the district of some thoroughbred horses that had been imported 
by the government for stud purposes, and thereafter his circum- 
stances improved. Among these horses were Glenapp, Lupin, 
Malchai, and Singlestick. One of Larry’s characteristics was his 
abhorrence of trotters. Everything he had on the place was 
thoroughbred, or was claimed to be so, including the roosters 
which were of the ferocious Indian game variety, and a donkey 
given to him by Andrew Holmes and thereafter reputed to be a 
pure-bred ‘Jerusalem’ donkey. Many good stories could be told 
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about Larry, and it is hoped that this reference to him will recall 
some of them to those who had the privilege of knowing him. 

The Malvern district is associated with hunting from the fact 
that the Christchurch Hunt Club’s kennels are located at Ayles- 
bury, and many of the residents are members of the Hunt. A 
meeting to consider the question of starting a pack of hounds was 
held in the Market Hall, Christchurch, on 15th June, 1861, the 
provisional committee being E. J. Wakefield (chairman), John 
Ollivier, Oldham, Porter, Hodgson, Newton, Bennett, Cator, 
Watts, and Oakes. Captain Brown was treasurer and C. J. Hodgson 
secretary. It was considered that the establishment of a pack of 
hounds in the Canterbury province would afford a healthy, manly, 
and sociable recreation and tend to the encouragement of a power- 
ful breed of horses. Furthermore, the expenditure consequent 
upon the pursuit of this sport would tend to raise the market 
price of hay, oats, and well-bred horses and thus be conducive 
to the agricultural interest. The probable expense of such an 
establishment was estimated at about £1200 a year. Several gentle- 
men at Nelson and elsewhere had headed the subscription list 
with donations of £50 each, and there was already in hand the 
sum of £310 of which {110 might be considered as the first of 
permanent annual subscriptions. It was intended to begin with 
a drag, and then to import deer from Tasmania. The committee 
was authorized to ascertain what amount of donations could be 
relied upon and to collect information on the cost of founding and 
maintaining such hunting establishment as would suit the province 
and the best means of obtaining hounds and deer, or hares. 

The first Hunt Club steeplechases were held on 28th September, 
1872, over country that has now become the suburb of Linwood. 
The principal event was won by W. H. Oram’s Bismarck ridden 
by Dan O’Brien, Pat Campbell’s Harlequin being second. 

Alfred Cardale, of Lawford, was an early master and Bob Ray 
an early huntsman. Fred Hedge and Bob Vallance were early whips. 
At one time the club suffered a dull period, but Frank Egan was 
the means of its revival. He became secretary and subsequently 
master for three seasons. He was concerned with the introduction 
of the hounds from the Miller kennels in Australia. Other masters 
have been G. B. Starky, Cotton, Arthur Lyon, and for twenty 
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years, D. W. Westenra, but this is an incomplete list. J. H. Selby 
joined the staff in 1895, becoming huntsman in 1901. Hounds met 
at James Gough’s Homeby estate three times a year, the third 
meeting being on the Wednesday of National Week. Lawford was 
a regular meet in F. D. S. Neave’s time. The name of Brabazon 
is well known in connection with the hunt. John and Joseph 
Brabazon were of the same family as the Earls of Meath. Following 
English tradition, the Club tenders hospitality to the local farmers, 
and the annual Hunt Club ball is perhaps the most popular social 
event of the district. 

The Malvern Mounted Rifles came into being at a meeting held 
on 8th June, 1900, when it was decided to form a volunteer mounted 
squadron. ‘The first officers were: Captain and officer commanding, 
George Rutherford; lieutenants, John Deans, H. A. Knight, and 
D. McMillan. There were sixty-eight other ranks. The activities 
of the squadron were one week’s camp each year with the usual 
half-day and evening parades. A rifle range was established on 
the Deans’s property near the Hawkins bridge—hence the name 
Butts bridge. The unit carried on until compulsory military train- 
ing was introduced in 1911. It was eventually absorbed by the 
new system and became ‘C’ Squadron of the Canterbury Mounted 
Rifles Regiment. 

A feature of the Malvern Mounted Rifles was the camaraderie 
between officers and other ranks. Old members of the squadron 
tell many good stories about their doings. On one occasion the 
parade was taken by an officer who did not know the men and 
had not been supplied with a copy of the roll; so he suggested 
that they call out their names while he wrote them down. Among 
those on parade were George Grey, Tom Brown, Jimmy Green, 
Bert White and Lytel Black; so they started White, Black, Brown, 
Grey, Green. . . . By this time the officer had come to the con- 
clusion that the men were ‘having him on’ and declared that ‘if 
they were going to play up like that, he would mark none of them 
present’. 

Infantry units were also formed under the universal training 
scheme and eventually provided a large quota of volunteers who 
enlisted in the First Canterbury Regiment for service in World 
War I. 
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' Among those who gained distinction in the field was Charles 
H. J. Brown, who enlisted from Sheffield, rose to the rank of 
brigadier general, and received the D.S.O. He was killed at 
Messines in May, 1917. The Official War History records that ‘in 
General Brown’s death the Division has lost a splendid New Zea- 
Jander and a brilliant soldier whose quiet unassuming manner veiled 
both intense determination and knowledge of his profession’. 


MEDICAL SERVICE 

No history of the district would be complete without reference 
to some of the early doctors. The pioneer doctor in the area now 
comprising the Malvern, Selwyn and ‘Tawera counties was Dr 
Henry Richards, a pilgrim of the first four ships, who lived first 
at Racecourse Hill and, from about 1870, at Hororata. Before that 
time medical aid had to be summoned from Christchurch. Mention 
of a typical case is made in Clough’s Diary where it is recorded 
that in March, 1852, Mr “Tankard’ (probably Tancred) broke his 
leg and Drs Barker and Draper of Christchurch were both sent for. 
Eventually eight men arrived at Homebush to take the injured 
man away. 

Some time before Dr Richards died, Dr Henry Frederick Mead- 
ows, a surgeon with a distinguished Crimean record, had begun 
practice at Sheffield. He did, in fact, attend Dr Richards for the 
pneumonia which caused his death. After serving in the Crimea, 
Dr Meadows returned to London where he practised for a time. 
He then went to Brazil in charge of a hospital there, afterwards 
coming to Kaikoura and finally to Sheffield, where he practised 
for seventeen years. He was a kind-hearted and popular man with 
a splendid record of service as a churchman and lay-reader. His 
death in 1896 was mourned throughout the Malvern district. 

Two other practitioners were Dr Hoadley and Dr Greenwood. 
Dr Hoadley was first at Hororata and then at Darfield, whilst 
Dr Greenwood practised for a time at Sheffield and afterwards at 
Springfield. He lived in what the older residents will recall as 
Mrs Ryan’s house, but his health was not good, and he died at 
Springfield. 

Dr John Kerr commenced practice at Darfield in 1889 and 
remained there until 1892. He was a cousin of James Reid. 
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Dr H. M. Inglis followed him at Darfield. Dr Inglis was a fine 
doctor. He afterwards went to McKenzie (Cheviot). His successor,. 
Dr Howard, was also a very able practitioner. He is best known 
in connection with the Malvern Mounted Rifles, of which squad- 
ron he was honorary surgeon. After leaving Darfield, Dr Howard 
practised at St Clair and at Nelson. 

In 1925 representations for the establishment of a maternity 
hospital at Darfield were initiated by the Tawera County Council 
and supported by the Malvern and Selwyn County Councils. A 
deputation waited on the North Canterbury Hospital Board, and 
numerous visits were made to the district by members of the board. 
In October, 1926, ministerial consent was received, and the tender 
of W. Beanland and Sons at £3599 Ios. was accepted for the erection 
of a hospital containing four maternity beds and a casualty ward. 
The hospital was officially opened on 27th May, 1927, the ceremony 
being performed by Mrs D. McMillan. The hospital board sug- 
gested to the Malvern County Council that an advisory committee 
be set up at Darfield, but the council considered it unnecessary 
as the member of the board for the district (Mr David McMillan) 
lived near the hospital and took an active interest in it. The first 
matron was Miss Sim. | 

Mention should be made also of the early obstetric nurses, of 
whom Mrs McRae, Mrs Fraser, and Mrs Butler, of Kowai Pass; 
Mrs White, of Courtenay; Mrs Cowan, of Kimberley; Mrs Porter, 
of Coalgate; Mrs George Humm, of Waddington; and Mrs Frank 
Mullin, of Darfield, were perhaps the best known. We must pay 
due respect to these and other nurses who safely delivered hundreds 
of babies into the world in times when obstetric practice carried 
more hazards than it does today. Indeed, old residents round 
Kowai Pass can remember only one tragedy. In that case Dr Lomax 
Smith, of Christchurch, was sent for, but the patient died as the 
doctor was tying his horse up at the gate. 


GENERAL SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
One sometimes hears expressed nowadays the idea that life in 
the early days was drab, monotonous, and uninspiring, but it is 
a question whether there is any justification for this belief. 
Population was not so sparse in the Malvern district as it was 
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in many other parts of the colony, and from the first there were 
no serious obstacles to intercommunication within the region. 

In the ’seventies, with the increase in the subdivision of the land, 
in immigration, in roads and railways, and in modes of conveyance 
—by spring carts, traps, gigs, buggies, and hacks—social inter- 
course progressed rapidly. And it was a time when people were 
not averse from walking long distances to pay a friendly visit. 
Sundays were often partly spent in visits, when current farm 
problems were discussed by the men whilst their wives dealt with 
the social gossip of the neighbourhood. 

In those days the diversity of interesting traffic made the roads 
worth travelling. Boys on ponies, or afoot, on their long journeys 
to the older schools; the upright and prancing entire; the parson 
driving his old mare; the drover with his trap and dogs; the large 
mobs of cattle frequently driven to the West Coat; a leading farmer 
in his dog-cart; and, in the townships, the gleam of the black- 
smith’s forge; the beautiful note of the anvil; the characteristic 
odour of the saddler’s shop—all these were the sights and sensations 
of the countryside, but most of them are now nostalgic memories. 

The growing community feeling was also stimulated by the 
family life of the period. The average number of children in a 
family was much greater than now, and the large family fostered 
a spirit of co-operation within the household. The numerous 
birthday festivities which were then customarily observed and to 
which neighbours were invited; the many picnics and ‘tea-fights’ 
arranged by the district schools, Sunday schools and churches; 
and sundry ‘harvest homes’, helped to develop a pleasant con- 
sciousness of social fellowship among all classes of a district. 

Boys and girls of a neighbourhood would gather in the evenings 
to play games—cricket, rounders, or hockey. In the winter each 
district organized concerts and dances which always drew a large 
attendance. The music was generally provided by local residents. 
People in the country provided their own entertainment, and the 
necessity for this sometimes encouraged the development of talents 
that otherwise would have lain dormant. On a few occasions Italian 
and German bands awakened the musical sense of some of the 


young people. 
Among the voluntary players for dances were T. L. P. Pole 
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(piano) and Charles Gray (fiddle). On special occasions an Italian 
harpist came up from Christchurch. During his journey up and 
down in the train, he played the harp and, quite naturally, took 
round the hat. T. L. P. Pole was a very capable improvisor with 
piano and song. Members of the Malvern Mounted Rifles will 
remember his impromptu songs at the military concerts, as for 
example, the one beginning with: In his sermon on Sunday the 
parson said he was glad the camp was dry: The sermon was, at 
any rate, and so were Holmes and I.’ 

At Kimberley, George Manson was the favourite amateur for 
dances. He played the accordion ad infinitum, and often fell asleep 
whilst doing so. William Syme often accompanied him on the fiddle. 

At the close of the last century there was almost a full season 
of dances in the townships, the more important ones being the 
Benedicts’, the Bachelors’, the Spinsters’, and the Oddfellows’. Later 
the Hunt Club, the Plunket, and the R.S.A. balls came into the 
picture. 

Reading facilities were provided in most districts at libraries 
established with the aid of the Provincial Government. The rail- 
way brought to some districts the daily Christchurch newspapers 
on the day of publication and two weekly publications, The Weekly 
Press and The Canterbury Times, each providing a budget of local and 
general news and interesting articles specially suited to the needs 
of the more remote settlers. 

The immigration, especially of the ’seventies, was a stimulus 
to the settlers and workers generally. It widened the outlook of 
the young people by contact with immigrant workers from all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

The games and sports of these times have already been men- 
tioned in this chapter. Of special importance in the calendar of 
sport was the day devoted to the annual athletic sports in each 
district—generally either Boxing Day or New Year’s Day. These 
attracted every family by sports, organized games, gay band 
music, sweets scrambles and bun teas for the children, intense 
personal interest in the competing athletes, and the opportunity 
of meeting distant friends. 

An insight into the activities of the time is afforded by the 
advertisements in a local paper called The Malvern Independent printed 
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in Christchurch by Charles Redfern in the late ’seventies. Charles 
Redfern was the eldest son of William Redfern of the hotel at 
Kowai Pass. At the time the paper was published, he had a printing 
shop in Manchester street opposite the present Redferns Ltd. 
The paper ran for a short time only, but fortunately a few copies 
have been preserved. A perusal of the issue dated 26th December, 
1879, reveals the following: 

The local agents of the paper were: Barlow (Coalgate and Glen- 
tunnel), Osborne (Courtenay), Napier (Hororata), Simpson (Kir- 
wee), Grindrod (South Malvern), Smith (Springfield and Kowa 
Pass), Gee (Sheffield), Painter (Yaldhurst). A note reads, ‘Sheffield 
subscribers may obtain their paper at Barr’s store.’ 

Mrs Meadows, of Sheffield, advertised a bazaar in aid of the 
Malvern Church building fund. R. J. Shanks, honorary secretary, 
advertised the annual sports at Kowai Pass on Boxing Day. The 
annual sports at Sheffield on New Year’s Day were advertised. 
The Kowai Pass Quadrille Party advertised their annual ball on 
New Year’s Eve. Robert J. Shanks, secretary, advertised a meeting 
of the Malvern Road Board. The last of a series of lectures at 
Russell’s Flat by the Rev. F. M. Hauxwell were advertised, the 
subject being ‘Savonarola’. 

The sports on New Year’s Day at Hororata were advertised. 
Six horse races, foot races, sack races, throwing the hammer, 
high jump and long jump, comprised the programme. Patron and 
judge, Hon. John Hall; honorary secretary, J. R. B. Digby; vice- 
patron, Richard Westenra Junior; committee, J. E. Fountaine, 
J. Thorne, E. Derrett, J. R. Hart, John Brown, James Napier, 
James Cordy, R. Maffey, G. Baker, Thomas Ward, A. Derrett 
and D. J. Osborn; starters, J. Cordy and J. Peacocke; clerk of course, 
J. Cresswell; clerk of scales, J. Thorne; handicappers, T. Upton and 
J. Peacocke. 

The following tradesmen advertised: Kowai Pass, John Fraser, 
blacksmith; W. B. Bryden, joiner and builder; Springfield Store 
Company; H. Williamson, storekeeper (a selling-off notice); 
W. Chesterfield, bootmaker; Springfield Colliery Company; Foster 
and Wood, butchers. Sheffield, George Jebson, storekeeper and 
butcher; J. Brown, coal and firewood; R. J. Gee, painter and house 
decorator; John Jebson Junior, milliner and draper; Lilly and 
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McNae, blacksmiths; Pease, bootmaker; Canterbury Restaurant 
(meals one shilling, beds one shilling; proprietor William Rubley); 
William Mardon, auctioneer; Alfred Wallace, implement maker. 
Waddington, R. Powell, bakery and general store; F. Bull, butcher 
(also at Springfield); John Pither, storekeeper; James Armstrong, 
blacksmith and shoeing; J. Lord, builder and cabinetmaker. 
Halkett, John Marr, the stallions Rantin Robin and Castro. 
Malvern (now Annat), W. Tressider, storekeeper; John Searle, 
stallion Farmers’ Glory. J. B. Sheath, owner of the City Coal Depot 
in Tuam street, Christchurch, advertised for sale coal, charcoal, 
coke and drainpipes. 

The first settlers and their families found themselves placed in 
an environment that taxed their intellectual powers. This environ- 
ment, with its novel and attractive qualities of atmosphere, moun- 
tains, plains and rivers, impelled their minds to master its secrets 
and to find the best means of adjusting themselves to its demands, 
whilst also endeavouring to temper its influence upon them—in 
short, to reconcile Nature and Man in the new land in the struggle 
for the good life. Their success is a measure of the value of the 
society they created in their own and their sons’ generations. 


If 


THE COUNTY AS IT IS ‘TODAY 


HAVING OUTLINED the development of the district from the earliest 
days of settlement, it is fitting to conclude with a short description 
of the county as it is today. 

This former tussock-covered portion of the Canterbury Plains 
has been transformed into a closely settled countryside with 
prosperous-looking farms and attractive homesteads. The popula- 
tion 1s 3120 people. 

‘The old bullock tracks have been converted into main highways 
and extended into a network of well-kept roads totalling 422 miles, 
of which thirty miles (including the east to west State highway) 
have been tar-sealed. In addition to the roads, the county is well 
served by rail, no part of it being more than ten miles from a 
railway station. 

In these times 147,000 acres of the county are occupied. The 
climate is generally suitable for the raising of good, healthy stock, 
and to the growing of cereals and pulse crops for threshing. 

During the past fifteen years the pastures in the county have 
been improved considerably by the application of lime. In 1935 
deliveries of lime into the county totalled 1400 tons, compared 
with 28,000 tons today. The result is that the grassland of the 
county has a mean carrying capacity of one and one-sixth ewes 
per acre. About five-sixths of the county is devoted to mixed 
arable farming, and cash crops occupy about the same area as 
forage crops. 

The wheat acreage has fluctuated very remarkably over the 
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past twenty-five years. In 1921-22 the wheat acreage reached the 
relatively high figure of 16,400 acres. This was the result of the 
depression, the farmers finding that grain, which was not so depend- 
ent on overseas markets, was more profitable than meat. In 1941- 
42, in response to war requirements, about 16,000 acres of wheat 
was grown. The figures for 1946-47 were 9200 acres. 

Oats for threshing have fallen from 6000 acres in 1920-21 to 
less than 2000 acres. ‘The change from horses to tractors accounts 
for most of the reduction.* 

A reliable indication of the quality of Malvern land is the fact 
that so many of the farms in the county remain in the same families 
and pass from father to son. If a property does come on to the 
market, there is always a rush of buyers and very keen competition 
for it. ! 

Any possible future development in regard to production would 
appear to be an irrigation scheme for the lighter lands. 

One of the major problems confronting the county council is 
the provision of a more reliable and adequate water supply for 
stock than that obtainable from the Kowai river, which may be 
described more accurately as a mountain torrent, subject to 
fluctuations in volume ranging from destructive floods to com- 
paratively dry periods. Several schemes for augmenting the supply 
have been considered. The most obvious source would seem to be 
the Waimakariri river, but, as engineers are well aware, it is very 
difficult to draw off a small supply of water, such as would be 
sufficient for this purpose, from a large river having the character- 
istics of the Waimakariri. Moreover, the cost of such an under- 
taking, if instituted for stock-watering purposes only, would fall 
very heavily on ratepayers in the lower part of the county, for 
whose benefit it would principally be instituted. The solution 
seems to be the establishment of an irrigation scheme which would 
not only be of great value in the development of the lighter lands, 
but would also overcome the shortage of water for stock. Such 
a scheme, embracing the area between the Waimakariri and the 
Rakaia rivers, is being furthered by the local authorities and others 
interested. 


*These, and other significant changes, are described by J. D. Stewart in the New Zealand 
Fournal of Agriculture (Oct. 1949). In the same Yournal (Feb. 1951), P. R. Stevens 


discussed the financial considerations which led to the modern farming methods. 
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As is the case in many other rural districts, the townships in 
the Malvern County, with the exception of Darfield, have not 
progressed. They have, in fact, deteriorated. More recently, 
however, there have been healthy signs of improvement. 

Darfield, on the other hand, has progressed, mainly because 
it is the administrative centre. Besides the offices of the County 
Council, the Malvern Electric Power Board, and the Selwyn Planta- 
tion Board, it has the District High School, the Maternity Hospital, 
the Police Station, and the Medical Service. Located there also 
are the representatives of the stock firms, and the fat lamb buyers 
for the freezing works. It enjoys weekly banking facilities. For 
these reasons it has become the principal township in the county, 
and any public functions of more than local interest are held there. 

The decline of some of the other townships is mainly due to 
the better means of communication with the city, and to the fact 
that former tradesmen, such as blacksmiths, saddlers, wheelwrights 
(to mention a few) have been forced out of business by the new 
era of motor transport. Moreover, the mechanization of harvesting, 
gorse-cutting, and other farm work, has taken away the livelihood 
of those village settlers who formerly depended upon such work. 
The lack of secondary industries in the county compels young 
people to drift to the towns. 

Another point is the disappearance of the need for co-operation 
that was a feature of farming practice of earlier years. In modern 
times, farms are self-sufficient, and the mutual assistance that was 
depended upon, and freely given, in former times is no longer 
necessary. Yet with its passing a valuable element in the life of 
the community has been lost. 

In general, the people of the county enjoy a high standard of 
Irving. Most of the homesteads are served with electricity which 
is used for lighting, cooking, shearing, milking, and driving small 
farm machinery. Indeed, the domestic amenities compare favourably 
with those of the city. Almost the whole area is served by daily rural 
mail deliveries emanating from the principal post offices. The city 
newspapers, also, are delivered early on the day of publication. 

The schools remain much as they were in earlier years, except 
that those at Waddington and Annat were closed upon the inaugu- 
ration of a consolidated school at Sheffield, to which the. children 
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of those districts, and from Russell’s Flat, are conveyed by school 
bus. In addition, a district high school has been provided at 
Darfield to meet the needs of the whole county. The school is 
attended by some eighty pupils. 

A hazard always confronting the plains farmer during the summer 
months is the possibility of grass fires. Due principally to the 
initiative of the Malvern County Council and the Selwyn Plantation 
Board, a great advance has been made in rural fire protection. 
On the introduction of the Forest and Rural Fires Act, 1947, the 
counties of Malvern, Selwyn, Tawera, Paparua, and Springs, and 
the Selwyn Plantation Board, united to form a group fire preven- 
tion organization known as the Selwyn Group Rural Fire Com- 
mittee with the object of giving mutual assistance in the prevention 
and suppression of rural fires. The result is a highly efficient 
voluntary fire-fighting organization and the acquisition of major 
fire-fighting equipment. With the co-operation of the military 
authorities at Burnham, and of the Railways Department, the 
organization is in a position to deal with most grass or plantation 
fires that may occur. 

Some of the public libraries which were established in the earlier 
days later fell into disuse and were abandoned, but in recent years 
there has been a tendency towards their resuscitation, and this 
has been accomplished through the assistance given by the Country 
Library Service which operates throughout the county. 

The medical service for the district is sufficiently catered for by 
two doctors resident at Darfield, and by the maternity hospital 
under the control of the North Canterbury Hospital Board. There 
is also a branch of the Plunket Society, with headquarters at Dar- 
field, where the nurse resides. 

Women’s organizations include branches of the New Zealand 
Women’s Institute, the Women’s Division of Federated Farmers, 
and the Red Cross Society. 

An opportunity for instruction in farming subjects is afforded 
by the New Zealand Federation of Young Farmers’ Clubs, branches 
of which are established at Darfield and at Sheffield. 

Apart from timber, pottery, and coal production, there are at 
present no secondary industries in the county, but there is no 
doubt that in the future factories will be established in suitable 
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townships, and it is not hard to envisage the possibility of some of 
them becoming ‘satellite’ towns. Should irrigation also become an 
accomplished fact, the county has unlimited possibilities and the 
outlook for the future is very promising. 
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John and William Deans explore inland. 

Captain Joseph Thomas explores inland. 

William and John Deans sell Morven Hills run (later Dale- 
thorpe) to J. C. Watts Russell. 

William Deans drowned in the wreck of the brig Maria. 
Born 1817. 

First discovery of coal in Selwyn river (near Homebush). 
Arrival of the Samarang. Among the passengers were John 
(later Sir John) Hall, Arthur C. Knight, and Richard Knight. 
Death of John Deans (I). Born 1820. 

Discovery of coal in the Hawkins near Little Racecourse Hill. 
T. H. Potts visited gold diggers’ shafts on Malvern Hills. 
The Deans family buy Section 531, their first freehold. 

A. C. Knight buys Section 694 at Little Racecourse Hill, a 
coal section. 

Accommodation house, later known as ‘Half-way House’, 
established by James Robertson. 

Parlby’s accommodation house at Milton gazetted a district 
post office. 

Abraham Bradshaw buys Section 2470 at Little Racecourse 
Hill, a coal section. 

Ferry established over the Waimakariri at Courtenay. 

John Jauncey Buchanan granted a licence for his “Clare Inch’ 
accommodation house on the Coal Pit road at Little Race- 
course Hill. 

Charles White granted a licence for his accommodation house 
in the Waimakariri riverbed. 

Meeting at Town Hall, Christchurch, to form Christchurch 
Hunt Club. 

James S. Preston (afterwards Rev. J. S. Preston) buys Sec- 
tions 3708 and 3743 at Courtenay. 

A. R. Creyke buys eight sections out of Ledard run (about 
850 acres). 

Robert G. Fleming buys Section 3860, west of the Hawkins 
near the present Annat. 

H. Weir buys Section 4008, east of the Hawkins. On the 
same date Douglas Graham bought Section 4023, Robert 
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Eaglesome bought 4024, and Wingate and Middleton bought 
4013. 

Everard Whiting Jones, Powys, and Hunt buy Sections 4921 
and 4292 at Greendale. 

Karslake and Anson buy Sections 4457 and 4462, east of the 
Hawkins (now farmed by Mr Jack Gunn). 

Everard Whiting Jones buys land on the present site of 
Waddington. His sections were owned subsequently by 
William Waddington. 


5 John Jebson explored the Kowai Coal Company’s field. 


Fortnightly mail service established between Snowdon and 
Christchurch, calling at Racecourse Hill. A weekly service 
was started in 1864. 

William Pitt buys Section 5917 at Kimberley. 

James W. Gough and William White buy Section 6168 at 
Greendale. 

First Meeting of East Rakaia Road Board. 

J. Lowry buys Section 6939, just north of Bradshaw’s section. 
Opening of All Saints’ Church, Burnham. Consecrated 
1st November, 1864. 

J. Porteous Barr buys Section 7371 at Courtenay. 

James Swampy’) Wright buys Section 7562 near Bradshaw’s. 
G. Beatty buys Section 7821 at Courtenay. 

James Leigh buys Section 8040 on the south bank of the 
Hawkins, near Little Racecourse Hill. 

Dr Henry Richards appointed postmaster at Racecourse Hill. 
T. W. Adams commenced cropping at Selwyn Forks. 

John Gunn buys Section 8844, east of the Hawkins near 
Creyke’s road. 

Hector Gillanders buys Section 8850 on the Hawkins near 
Creyke’s road. 

Colonel Brett buys Section 8894 (1000 acres) out of The 
Desert and Ledard runs. 

James Clark appointed postmaster at York Town. 

L. G. Cole and Co. start a weekly mail service to West Coast; 
by light pair-horse coach to Kowai Pass, thence by horse- 
back to top of Arthur’s Pass, thence by runner to Hokitika. 
Tender of John Jebson, at 25s. per pole, accepted for over- 
land telegraph from Selwyn to Kowai. 

George Ligertwood buys Section 8956 at Greendale. 

First meeting of Courtenay Road Board. 

Post office at Racecourse Hill closed. 

Post office established at Selwyn Forks. 

George Cook buys Section 8995 at Courtenay. 

F. E. Stewart’s run (Racecourse Hill) sold to R. H. Rhodes 
for £15,000 cash. 
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L. Harding buys Section 9128 at Greendale. 

Overland telegraph opened at Craigieburn. 

J. Middlemiss buys Section 9260 at Courtenay. 

Overland telegraph opened to Bealey. 

Temporary ferry established at Kowai Rock (Rockford). 
Flood in Waimakariri river. A breach at Brabazon’s where a 
breastwork was erected in 1858; also a breach near Watson’s 
accommodation house. Dobson suggests stop-banks. 
Overland telegraph opened to Hokitika. 

Water still leaving the Waimakariri at Watson’s. 

Tender of John Foster, at 1s. 7d. a yard, accepted for Wai- 
makariri embankment at Watson’s. 

Official opening of West Coast road. 

George Michael Gibhardt appointed postmaster at Malvern 
Hills. 

J. Hamilton Ward, of Bangor, advertises for ploughmen; 
2s. 6d. per day with rations. ‘None but experienced work- 
men need apply.’ 

Leading article in Lyttelton Times suggests irrigating the 
plains with artesian bores. 

Eight feet of snow on Porter’s Pass. 

Advertisement by J. H. Davison: ‘Shearing will start at 
Racecourse Hill on 7th November; 17s. 6d. per 100.’ 

D. McBeth buys Section 12220 on the river east of Bleak 
House. R. McBeth bought 12228 in the same place. 

The opening of the railway as far as Selwyn has induced 
E. Burnell (a Christchurch auctioneer) to commence peri- 
odical sales at McDonald’s yards (Giggs’s). 

Big floods in Canterbury. 

Stock sale held at White’s by Christchurch auctioneer. 
Lyttelton Times states: “Our Acclimatisation Society has been 
fortunate in importing sparrows, and we read that in Aus- 
tralia they are being destroyed.’ 

T. W. Adams buys Section 12459 at Greendale. 

J. Warren buys Section 12558 at Greendale. 

The Provincial Council voted £75 for exploration in the 
Malvern Hills. 

J. Bailey buys Section 12660 at Greendale. 

James Dysart buys Section 12683 at Courtenay. 

Courtenay school treat. 150 sat down to tea; Colonel Brett 
in chair; Mr and Mrs P. Cheyne are teachers; prizes to Mabel 
White, Geo. Leadley, Annie Lennox, Frederick W. Painter. 
Courtenay Road Board resolved that Courtenay be declared 
an agricultural district. (Thereafter the road board published 
regular agricultural statistics.) Also that there should be a 
public market held at least twice a year, at or near White’s 
hotel. 
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Courtenay Road District statistics: wheat 408 acres, oats 
2598 acres, barley 1159 acres. 

The Hydaspes left for England. Passengers included Mr and 
Mrs (Lady Barker) Frederick Napier Broome. 

J. Holmwood buys section 12787 at Courtenay. 

Race meeting at Kowai Pass. 

First meeting of residents of Halkett Education District, held 
at Half-way House. 

Statistics, Courtenay Road Board: Land broken up but not in 
crop, 4338 acres; wheat, 4986 acres; oats, 2501 acres; barley, 
1190 acres; hay, 115 acres; not specified, 162 acres. 
Provincial return for Courtenay Road District: 152,499 acres, 
of which 34,143 acres has been sold, and 3266 acres reserves; 
15,000 acres of arable land not sold; first-class grazing land 


Chronology 


' 87,580 acres; worthless land 12,510 acres. Expended by Pro- 


vincial Government before establishment of Road Board, 
£2,115; and since establishment of Road Board, £1631. 
Eighty acres have been purchased at a gold reef in the Mal- 
vern Hills. 

Public pound established at Courtenay. 

Thomas Morland buys Section 14028 at Greendale. 

First ploughing match held at Courtenay. 

Peter Clinton buys Section 14079 at Greendale. 

Great railway meeting at Kowai Pass, attended by tor 
persons. 

Opening of Homebush coal mine. 

Opening of Waimakariri Gorge ferry. 

Captain P. A. Halkett begins buying land at Halkett and 
Waddington. 

Richard Scarlett buys Section 15538 near the present Wad- 
dington. 

C. Gamble buys Section 15539 near the present Waddington. 
On the same date George Savage bought a section. 
Opening of Greendale school. 

First Agricultural and Pastoral Show held by Courtenay 
Farmers’ Club. 

W. B. Tosswill buys Sections 15696 and 15697 at Brett’s 
Corner (Kirwee). 

J. N. Tosswill buys Sections 15975 and 15976 at Brett’s 
Corner (Kirwee). 

Alexander Fraser buys a section near Waddington. 

The Provincial Council votes £10,000 for the Malvern water- 
race. 

Glentunnel Domain established. 

Meeting at Willis’s accommodation house to initiate the East 
Malvern Library. 
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Aaron Ayers buys a section near Waddington. 

Richard Northy Hopkins and T. H. Anson buy Sections 
19183 to 19186 at Brett’s Corner (Kirwee). 

Opening of Waddington school. 

Public pound established at Greendale. 

Opening of Kimberley school. 

Railway opened to Little Racecourse Hill, the station being 
named Malvern. 

Erection of first Road Board office at South Malvern. 
Railway opened to Whitecliffs. 

First election for Selwyn County Council. 

First meeting of Selwyn County Council. 

Opening of Waimakariri Gorge Bridge. 

Official opening of Malvern water-race. 

Selwyn County Council takes over control of Malvern 
water-race. 

Opening of Glentunnel School. 

Railway opened to Springfield. 

Public pound established at Waddington. 

Opening of Roman Catholic Church at Darfield. 

Opening of Kirwee School. 

Opening of Aylesbury School. 

Edward Dobson examines Hawkins river with view to taking 
water out of Bangor and Greendale districts. 

Opening of first school at Annat, being side school controlled 
by Waddington. 

Opening of Darfield School. 

Opening of South Malvern School. 

Horse races at Sheffield. 

Horse races at Sheffield. 

Opening of Sheffield-Oxford railway. 

Greendale Water-race District constituted. 

Public pound established at Coalgate. 

Opening of Greendale sheep dip. 

Opening of Annat School. 

Opening of Charing Cross School. 

Waireka Water-race District constituted. 

Opening of Waimakariri Gorge water-race. 

Opening of Greendale side school. 

Opening of Coalgate side school (closed 1901). 

Police station transferred from Annat to Darfield. 

First foal and produce show at Russell’s Flat (forerunner of 
Malvern Agricultural and Pastoral Association). 

Discovery of Bush Gully coal seam. 

Opening of Homebush School. 

Serious flood damage to Kowai dam, resulting in its aban- 
donment. 
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Death of John Deans (ID); born 6th August, 1853. 
Coalgate Water-race District established. 
Waimakariri Gorge water-race abandoned. 

First meeting of Malvern County Council. 
Opening of Council Chambers, Darfield. 
Railway opened to Arthur’s Pass. 

Opening of Otira tunnel. 

First meeting of Malvern Electric Power Board. 
Power turned on in Malvern Power Board district. 
Official opening of Darfield Maternity Hospital. 
Unveiling of Colonel Brett memorial at Kirwee. 
Sheffield-Oxford branch railway line taken up. 
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